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RECENT MOVEMENTS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


MONG the books of the past 
t\. season there appeared a volume 
of some pretensions, entitled Hssays 
on the Church and the World. Many 
subjects claimed to be discussed 
there which have most occupied 
our modern thought. There was 
an essay on Revelation and Science, 
an essay on Science and Prayer, 
essays on social questions, on edu- 
cational questions, on devotional 
questions; all of which excited 
hope and tempted perusal. 

As we tasted paper after paiper, 
however, we found our curiosity 
abated —we encountered familiar 
landmarks which led us to believe 
far too hastily that we were on well 
known roads, and that the contents 
of the book could be foreseen with- 
out the trouble of detailed study. 
We laid it aside, and had forgotten 
its existence, when our attention 
was revived by an intimation in the 
Times that the Essays on the Church 
and the World had been presented 
in Convocation to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and that Dr. 
Longley —unless he was misre- 
presented by the’ reporter — had 
accepted them as an important 
contribution to English ecclesiasti- 
cal literature. 

The Archbishop had probably 
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read the essays with as little care 
as we had ourselves; but somebody 
of consequence must have recom- 
mended them to his favour. He 
was told, perhaps that they were 
written on the orthodox side of 
things, and were therefore whole- 
some for these times. The impri- 
matur of the bishops is in itself of 
no great consequence; a specula- 
tive publisher interested in the sale 
of a book would probably prefer 
their censure; and their opinions, 
either way, pass for extremely little 
with the educated laity. The tem- 
per and tendencies of the leading 
clergy, however, are in themselves 
important; and it became worth 
while to examine more closely what 
had called out so marked an ex- 
pression of ecclesiastical approval. 
We had seen, in the debates on 
Bishop Colenso and the Hssays and 
Ieeviews, the opinions which they 
believed to be. mischievous; the 
Essays on the Church and the World 
would tell us in considerable detail 
what they regarded as useful and 
true. 

We returned, accordingly, to the 
volume in question. We opened 
by accident on a disquisition by 
a Mr. Blenkinsopp on the reunion 
of the Church, and began to read 
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carefully. We found ourselves at 
once informed very summarily that 
we were not Protestants, and had 
no connection with Protestants. 
Reunion did not mean reconciliation 
with our own Dissenters, with the 
Kirk of Scotland, or with the 
Lutheran Churches on the Conti- 
nent. All these bodies were outcasts 
from the mystical communion ; they 
were without the Apostolical suc- 
cession, without a priesthood, with- 
out the sacraments: our spiritual 
affinity was not with them, but with 
the Romanists, from whom we had 
parted at the Reformation, and 
with the Greeks, from whom we 
were divided only by a speculative 
difference, rather formal than sub- 
stantial, on the double procession. 
The worship of images, the worship 
of the Virgin, the belief in tran- 
substantiation, and the adoration 
of a piece of bread—the theories 
and practices which our fathers 
called idolatry—appeared, some of 
them, as things of no moment; and 
others as precious possessions, in 
which, by drawing closer to Rome 
and Russia, we might secure a larger 
share. The Reformation, which we 
used to be taught to regard with 
pride and gratitude, was turned 
into a crime. We had supposed 
that in that great convulsion we 
had shaken ourselves free of a con- 
siderable quantity of lies, and that 
to cease to believe lies had been the 
beginning of deeper and sounder 
knowledge. Mr. Blenkinsopp and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury are 
not at all of that opinion. Mr. 
Blenkinsopp sees a parallel to the 
Reformation in the late civil war 
in America, and the result in either 
vase he considers disastrous to 
mankind. 

We have lately witnessed [he says] the 
end of the most terrible civil war that has 
ever been carried on in modern times. We 
are now able to survey the conquerors and 
the conquered. We read the returns of the 
killed and disabled; and we also hear of 


the heartrending accounts of the desolation, 
the misery, the wretchedness caused by 
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victory. We sit down and count the gains. 
What are they? The North has subdued 
the South. What are the fruits of this 
vast conquest? We are told—the emanci- 
pation of the black man ; at best a doubt- 
ful advantage, so far as the well-being of 
the Union is concerned, and certainly the 
price paid is something appalling to look 
at. Equally wasteful, equally unprofitable, 
equally destructive of spiritual life, of 
piety towards God and charity to our 
neighbour, has been the religious strife of 
the last three hundred years ; and we ask, 
What is there gained? We receive this 
answer—Liberty of conscience and the 
emancipation of the intellect of man from 
spiritual slavery. We have not yet seen 
what emancipation of the negro will do for 
America, but we have seen and do see what 
the so-called emancipation of the intellect 
has done for Protestants. It has produced 
all the heresy and schism and infidelity of 
the last three hundred years, from Martin 
Luther to Joe Smith. Germany and Geneva 
are no silent witnesses of the effect of Pro- 
testant controversy. We are told 
that ever since the great controversy began 
between Protestants and Catholics, con- 
stant victory has always followed the steps 
of the Protestant polemic. What then, we 
repeat, are his gains since the commence- 
ment of the war in the sixteenth century ? 
We pause for a reply. It is easier to count 
his losses. 


Mr. Blenkinsopp pauses for a 
reply! Were there a hope that he 
could understand anything beyond 
propositions of technical theology, 
it would be enough to tell him 
that the liberty of judgment which 
he so despises has, for one thing, 
made it possible for him as an 
English clergyman to publish this 
particular essay. In the days when 
Protestantism was half grown it 
would have cost him his ears. The 
Church of Rome herself is com- 
pelled to appeal now to those prin- 
ciples of toleration which she so 
desperately struggled against. She 
has purchased the continuance of 
her own existence byacknowledging 
in some degree the rights of con- 
science ; and were the Pope, were 
a Catholic sovereign under the 
Papal sanction, to send a heretic to 
the stake, to prescribe or permit in 
a single instance a religious execu- 
tion, the whole fabric of the totter- 
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ing Church would fall in ruins 
about their ears. 

The Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
lately called Luther a Philistine of 
Genius. Mr. Blenkinsopp finds in 
Luther a heretic and an infidel, a 
person fit to be named in the same 
sentence with Joe Smith, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury approves. 
This is something for the chief 
pastor of a once called Evangelical 
Church. If the Archbishop cares 
to employ his vacation leisure in 
studying the book which he has 
sanctioned, he will find it is not 
the worst. We are to cease to call 
ourselves Protestant; we are to 
abjure as heretical every essentially 
Protestant doctrine, especially and 
above all the Protestant conception 
of the Eucharist. Mr. Goldsmith 
Medd, Fellow and Tutor of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, undertakes 
to tell us what we are to think on 
that subject. The language of the 
Articles being inconveniently pre- 
cise on transubstantiation, Mr. Medd 
envelopes his meaning in a maze of 
words. He insists upon the real 
presence, but it is a presence which 
is substantial yet not local, bodily 
yet not material, fleshly yet not 
natural. We are told, however, 
that the elements, after being 
consecrated by a priest, are to 
receive adoration. Ordinary people 
are not metaphysicians, and the 
distinction between worshipping a 
Being mysteriously present in a 
piece of bread, and worshipping that 
Being under the form of bread, is 
far too subtle for common appre- 
hension. In the construction of the 
arms of the common soldier, the 
first requisite is simplicity ; com- 
plicated machinery falls swiftly out 
of order in the wear and tear of 
common use. Speculative intricacies 
are equally out of place in the 
formule of practical devotion. In 
a creed which has merely to be 
repeated in words, to be unin- 
telligible matters but little, but 
when there is something to be done 
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as well as said, the plainest and 
broadest interpretation is invariably 
that which finds most favour. The 
volume before us contains a suffi- 
cient illustration 6f what the real 
presence doctrine comes to in a 
common-place mind. 

A lady, ill educated, entirely igno- 
‘ant and with little original faculty, 
but making up for her deficiences in, 
both ways by enthusiasm and self- 
confidence, relates her religious ex- 
periences in the Church of England 
during the last thirty years. Re- 
ligion, or the sense of responsi- 
bility to God, which is the light 
that is to guide us in the duties of 
life, has been to this lady the sole 


object of her thoughts. Instead 
of looking at her work she: 


has looked at nothing but her 
sandle, and she has of course 
been half blinded by the blaze, and 
has seen chiefly the over-excited 
retina of her own eyes. She was 
the child, she tells us, of an Evange-- 
lical clergyman, and one of a clever: 
family. The theological questions 
of the day were under constant 
discussion at her father’s table. 
She grew to womanhood in the 
midst of the Tractarian agitation, 
and with the natural tendency of 
unhealthy dispositions, she became 
attracted to the doctrines which her 
relations most disapproved. Becom- 
ing dissatisfied with her internaf 
condition, she laid the blame of her 
shortcomings on the creed in whicl: 
she had been educated, and was 
soon panting to share the blessings 
of the great Catholic Revival. She 
found herself craving for ‘a religion 
greater and higher than the teach- 
ing of her childhood.’ She looked 
wistfully at Rome, and dreamt of a 
placeamong thesisterhoods. She dis- 
covered, though herself the daughter 
of a clergyman, that the marriage of 
the clergy was a mistake; and as 
her internal discontent proceeded: 
she was soon sighing after a 
spiritual director. Her father was. 
of course the last person whom she 
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thought of consulting. She spoke 
to one of her relations, who sug- 
gested that before putting herself 
into the hands of some unknown 
man, she should at least have her 
father’s sanction. But ‘ the doubt 
thus raised,’ ‘did not 
much weigh with her.’ ‘ To have 
felt compelled to go to confession 
in direct contravention of parental 
commands was a conceivable possi- 
bility, but one to be avoided at all 
risks ;’ so she said no more about it 
and acted on her own judgment. 
The person whom she selected to 
receive her confidence was the 
minister of some parish in London, 
whom she calls Goodwin, and who 
shortly after betook himself to 
Rome. 

I went to meet him [she says] at the 
appointed time in his large dreary London 
ehurch ; and after a short conversation in 
the vestry he took me into the building, 
and left me for a while kneeling at the 
altar rail, until he returned in his surplice, 
and after a few prayers took his place at 
my side. My confession occupied nearly 
six hours on two successive days. 


she says, 


Miserable Protestant as she still 
was, she ill understood the nature 
of the business in which she had 
been engaged. She looked on Mr. 
Goodwin merely as ‘ a commissioned 
minister.” She goes on: 

I did not see that it was our Lord Him- 
self to whom I was confessing, and who 
was speaking tome; nor did I see, as I 
have seen since, that the confessor’s words 
are not his own, but that he is under the 
control of One who regulates them in a way 
of which the priest himself is generally 
unconscious. 


The better knowledge came with 
the fullness of time ; meanwhile she 
discovered that ‘she had been on 
the brink of a precipice.’ She had 
been brought up ‘ with a superficial 
knowledge of sin, as all Protestants 
are.’ She now understood at least 
what sin meant, and she went home 
‘with wretched ideas of herself.’ 

What the subjects were which 
formed the matter of the twice six 
hours’ cross-examination must be 
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left to conjecture. Scenes of this 
kind with their consequences were 
among the strongest of the provok 
ing causes of the Reformation. It 
is at all events plain that among 
the sins which were thus made 
known to her, the vulgar Protes- 
tant sin of having taken a step of 
such a kind without consulting her 
father was not one, for after the 
confession was over she asked Mr. 
Goodwin to enter into a clandestine 
correspondence with her. He al- 
lowed her to write to him, but 
declined to reply unless he might 
address her openly under her own 
name, and afterwards he had sense 
enough to insist on her telling her 
father what she had done. 

With her director’s 
unwillingly complied. 
she says, ‘I had 


orders she 
‘ Of course,’ 
no alternative.’ 
Parental authority was nothing, but 
priestly authority was absolute. 
Greatly to her surprise her father 
shewed no.displeasure, merely tell- 
ing her that she was old enough to 
do as she pleased. But ‘I have 
never regretted,’ she adds, ‘ having 
gone the way I did, or felt that I 
was not most mercifully guided 
through all the, circumstances of the 
case.’ 

Her was now rapid. 
The public controversies agitated 
her. The Gorham judgment made 
her doubt whether the English 
Church was not in schism. She 
recognised the surprising beauty 
and fullness of the doctrinal state- 
ments of the Council of Trent. 
There might be abuses in the 
Church of Rome, but she could see 
nothing there ‘which could be 
called errors ;’ and the behaviour of 
England in the sixteenth century 
appeared to her utterly inexcusable. 
England, indeed, had not fallen off 
from Rome. ‘History,’ she saw, ‘was 
against that view.’ But England had 
sinned and Rome had therefore cut 
her off. Providence had made her 
an Englishwoman, and the English 
Church had still the Apostolical 
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succession. The question, how- 
ever, was whether ‘England had 
sinned sufficiently at the Reforma- 
tion to justify Rome’ in so severe a 
measure; and on the answer to that 
depended whether we were still a 
part of the Church Catholic. 

After much uncertainty her con- 
clusion was at last favourable to 
England. She admits that she was 
assisted in her decision by a love 
affair, the happy issue of which 
depended on her remaining in the 
English communion. Uncertain of 
herself, she doubted whether she 
and her lover ought not to sur- 
render each other as a test of 
sincerity. She consulted ‘one 
whose advice Catholics in those days 
had been accustomed to look upon 
with great reverence,’ and she was 
encouraged to think that the sacri- 
fice was not necessary. She was 
directed indeed ‘ to pray for illness 
if what she had done was not in 
accordance with God’s will,’ and 
she was never well after; but she 
took disease as a merciful chastise- 
ment for her general offences. 
She married and remained where 
she was, to show that without 
changing her communion she could 
enjoy the best of the privileges 
which Rome itself could give her. 
Mr. Goodwin was gone, but she 
found no difficulty in filling his 
place; soul directors are as plenty 
now-a-days as mesmerists and spirit 
rappers. She and her husband had 
their established confessor, to whom 
they periodically related their 
offences, doing penance as they 
would take a pill, as the price of 
absolution. 

The system, it seems, becomes a 
necessity as soon as one is used to 
it. Once in some out-of-the-way 
place the lady sent for the parish 
clergyman to treat her in the usual 
way. He, poor man, not being 
accustomed to such demands upon 
him, declined to have anything to 
do with her. It was a grievous 
injury. ‘Every earthly comfort 
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was to fail me,’ she says, ‘and 
God Himself apparently to with- 
hold His presence, and leave me 
invaded only by the voice of con- 
science. Those are the hours that 
turn us from Anglicans to Catho- 
lics, and drive us from the theoretic 
superstructure to the inner citadel.’ 
She never exposed herself to such 
a contingency again. She placed 
herself under a systematic director 
in London, who was always to be 
found. She was recommended never 
to allow longer intervals than a 
month to elapse without receiving 
his assistance. ‘She was told, as 
she had herself fully experienced, 
that there was little progress to 
be made in the spiritual life with- 
out it.’ With the help of the 
director, and with his Romanist 
books of devotion, she was thus by 
degrees built up into the condition 
from which she details her ex- 
periences, having her eyes opened 
especially — we commend her 
words to the attention of Mr. 
Medd and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—having her eyes opened 
as to the true nature of ‘union with 
Christ,’ which ‘Protestants,’ she 
tells us, ‘ never understand.’ 

Our standard writers [she says] are 
powerless to help us, and the convention- 
alities and dry counsels of such writers as 
Jeremy Taylor become dusty on our shelves. 
Those men could guide the moral and’ prac- 
tical part of the spiritual life, but for the 
depths beyond we require both a mental 
conformation and a theology different from 
theirs. Only Roman Catholic ascetic 
writers can give us what we need, and so 
we turn more eagerly and _teachably 
towards them. But far beyond all books 
is the possession of that Blessed Presence 
which in general is given to us in our 
churches so grievously seldom and for such 
a few moments, instead of being, as it is 
to our more fortunate Roman brethren, an 
abiding joy and a resource continually, At 
the foot of the Altar alone we learn what 
our life is, and what our sorrows mean: 
that here is the point where Heaven and 
Earth meet, and where God Incarnate, under 
the form of bread, joins our manhood in his 
with the Godhead. 


Here, notwithstanding all that 
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could be said for it, the inferiority 
of the English communion could 
not be denied. 

Granted [she says] all manner of abuses 
present on their side and absent from ours, 
nothing can ever make up for the loss of 
that perpetual Presence, or for the practical 
change which has turned our clergy from a 
sacrificing priesthood into a preaching 
ministry. 

English Catholics having been 
placed by Providence in the wilder- 
ness, in the wilderness it might be 
their duty to remain till God should 
bring them back to the land of their 
inheritance. They could comfort 
themselves, however, with the assu- 
rance that the blessed time was not 
far off. The Catholic revival in 
the English Church was the most 
remarkable fact of the age. Though 
God was not perpetually present 
on the English altars, He was 
more and more frequently brought 
there, and Protestantism as a creed 
Was ceasing to exist; meanwhile 
the humiliating fact was still 
patent—‘the suspension of the 
daily sacrifice was the most serious 
departure from duty of which a 
Church and Priesthood could be 
capable.’ English men and women 
suffered from it in this world and 
would suffer from it in the next. 
All they could do was to study 
so to live, that ‘some rays from St. 
Cyprian’s consolation to the con- 
fessors who, by starving and im- 
prisonment, were cut off from 
offering the sacrifice, might also 
enlighten them in their loneliness 
and desolation.’ 

The lady says in another place : 

I do not believe that our Lord’s presence 
is as yet frequent enough in the English 
communion to supply her with anything 
but a feeble life, and I am sure that as 
individuals we flourish and decay with the 
light or the absence of the sun. Daily 
celebrations, as they increase, will quicken 
the languid pulses of divine life in souls 
that are unconscious of the blessing granted 
them, and perhaps in those who are in their 
blindness ungrateful. We can be at the 
best but penitents. Saintliness may be our 
hope for our children who have not their 
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faith to unlearn, and whose early lives will 
not be always a remembrance of sin and of 
duty unpractised because not known. 

Nevertheless she considers the 
signs of the times to be most hope- 
ful. Colenso has ruined the Broad 
Church, and she thinks ‘ that the 
lives and practices of its leading 
men have not won public confi- 
dence.’ Intellect has forsaken the 
Evangelicals, and the old-fashioned 
Anglicans are bowing before the 
sovereign majesty of the Catholic 
ritual. Confession is now widely 
understood to be the only road to 
perfection. 


Our Lord is adored as well as received in 
the Blessed Sacrament. We believe him 
to be present there as he was in the streets 
of Jerusalem. We desire him to abide 
with us always, so that our intercourse 
with him may not be confined to one 
bright bricf hour, but that the Tabernacle 
of God may be with men and he be with 
them all days. So like stars seen one by 
one on a summer evening, first in one 
church and then in another, his perpetual 
presence reappears among us, each addi- 
tional tabernacle being the centre of untold 
additional blessing to us all. Pins 

Prayer increases, and the direct and re- 
markable answers it receives almost induce 
me to believe that before long such answers 
will receive a more directly supernatural 
character. But this cannot be without 
severer mortification than we have as yet 
practised. 


Here, at least, we have plain 


speaking. God stays away from 
the world, till he is brought locally 
back into each parish church by 
the priest, and takes his place in 
the shape of bread upon the altar. 
This once achieved and acknow- 
ledged, the whole of the rest of 
the system follows by inevitable 
consequence. If the clergy can be 
so lifted above their fellow men as 
to be able in a real sense to create 
their Creator, there is no limit to 
their pretensions, no limit to their 
rights; they are the supreme ar- 
biters of human affairs; and as 
the lady properly puts it, they are 
no longer our sinful fellow mortals, 
but the representatives of God Him- 
self. So clearly was this perceived 
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in the sixteenth century, that tran- 
substantiation was the especial 
point on which the English battles 
were fought. The English martyrs 
were put to death, almost without 
exception, for insisting that bread 
was bread, and that no ) spells which 
were muttered over it could make 
it anything else but bread. In the 
middle ages, when witchcraft and 
magic were the universal creed, 
when charms were supposed to 
exist which would force the stars 
to change their courses, when the 
material machinery of the universe, 
the unnumbered legions of super- 
natural or infranatural beings were 
held to be subject to words, and 
were under the control of mortal 
men who could command the fitting 
formulas, then indeed there was no 
difficulty in believing that what 
was powerful for evil was powerful 
for good, and the real Presence in 
the sacrament could be accepted by 
intelligent men in simplicity and 
good faith. Catholics ask us why 
we should not believe it now— 
why the creed which was good 
enough for St. Anselm and St. 
Bernard, for Gregory VII. and 
Thomas 4 Becket, for the men 
who built our cathedrals and 
founded our political constitution, 
should not be good enough for us. 
We do not believe it, for the plain 
reason that if these men were alive 
among us now, they would them- 
selves no more belie ve transubstan- 
tiation than Ptolemy or Hipparchus 
would now believe in epicycles. 

To the ignorant one position is as 
probable as another. They know 
not why they believe that the globe 
revolves upon its axis. For any- 
thing which they understand, the 
sun might as well move as the 
earth. They accept the received 
astronomy, because in 
science they are willing to submit 
their judgment to those who are 
wiser than themselves; but not one 
person in a thousand comprehends 
the grounds on which modern 
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astronomy is based, or could go 
over the proofs of it, or satisfy the 
objections of an intelligent Alex- 
andrian Greek. Were people once 
to fancy that astronomical truth 
vas to be arrived at in the way 
that they consider religious truth 
is to be arrived at, through instinct 
and conscience and imagination, 
through their inner cravings, or 
some conceived operation of what 
they call grace upon their hearts, 
facts here, too, would be beaten out 
of the field by illusion. The more 
superstitious the offered explana- 
tion, the more it would command 
devout 2 acceptation. Men would be- 
lieve again in astrology and plane- 
tary influence. Our fi athers believed 
in ‘them, they would say, and why 
should not we ?—and ‘they would 
have noanswer to give to themselves. 

Transubstantiation, the creed at 
one time of the Christian world, 
became in the sixteenth century, 
through the natural expansion of 
knowledge, incredible to sensible 
persons. Ignorant authority said, 
The bread is flesh and the wine is 
blood; we will kill you if you say 
that it is not. <A sufficient number 
of noble-minded men were found to 
accept the alternative, and to prefer 
death to admitting what they knew 
to be a lie. By fire and sword, at 
the stake and in the battle-field, on 
the gallows or in the Inguisition 
dungeons, by famine and disease, 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in different parts of Europe 
had their lives taken from them ; 
and thus, as we imagined, at least 
for us and for other favoured 
nations, the phantom was exor- 
cised. The relations between God 
and man were thenceforth under- 
stood to be not carnal but spiritual ; 
and in the English Church, for one, 
it was no longer held that a priest 
could make God, and that the com- 
municant could take him into his 
mouth and swallow him. 

But it seems that we were over 
sanguine. If we may credit the 
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apostles of the Catholic revival, the 
old doctrine is coming back over us 
like a flood. Fools, it is said, will 
continue though you br: Ly 
them in a mortar; and if people 
prefer to feed their minds upon 
chimeras, we must let them alone 
so long as they do no harm and re- 
main peace able citizens. An age 
which tolerates the Agapemone, 
which has looked half-approvingly 
at spirit rapping and table turning, 
is in no condition to quarrel with 
a respectable Catholic tradition. 
Opinion is free, and it is at least as 
reasonable to believe in the miracu- 
lous elevation of St. Teresa and St. 
Francis, as that Mr. Home floated 
about in a London drawing-room. 
Doubtless were there nothing in 
the matter beyond the fancies of 
the essayists and their dupes, we 
should simply have to bear with 
them. They: mieht be many or they 
might be few, but they could not be 
deprived of the common right of 
Englishmen to make asses of them- 
selves if they liked it. The ques- 
tion, however, is not merely of tole- 
ration, when the volume in which 
their views are put forward is re- 
ceived in Convocation, with gracious 
acknowledgment, by the leaders of 
the Established Church. The eccen- 
tricities of opinion are allowed 
liberal scope for themselves in any 
and every direction. Roman Catholic 
masses may be said, or Dissenting 
prayer meetings held, without danger 
any more of interference from the 
police, and if any man has a notion 
in his head which he wishes to com- 
municate to mankind, the press is 
open, nobody wishes to molest him. 
But the Church of England is sup- 
posed to represent the moderate 
good sense of the wiser part of the 
community ; itis maints vined } by the 
State for the benefit of the nz ition, 
as providing them with better spi- 
ritual food than they would be likely 
to provide for themselves. Its doc- 
trines are under the control of the 
judges, and, in the midst of consider- 


fools, 
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able latitude, the laity are entitled 
to expect its ministers to be guided 
by its general traditions, and to 
maintain, at all events, the distinc- 
tive principles which were estab- 
lished at the Reformation. 

The courts of law, we are told, 
have refused to meddle with Colenso, 
and have sanctioned the Hssays and 
The fair play which has 
been extended to one extreme can- 
not be refused to the other. This 
is the language of the false mother 
before Solomon: Divide the child. 
Let truth be what any man troweth; 
let us all think as we please, and 
say what we please, and let the 
State pay us for our work. We 
shall have to ask then what is the 
Church ofEngland? Has itanything 
to teach, or has it nothing ? Are the 
clergy to be allowed to go on indefi- 
nitely using the same formularies 
and accepting the same tests, yet de- 
moralising themselves and their con- 
gregations by extracting meanings 
from them diametrically opposite ? 
Neither liturgy nor articles will 
bear any further stretching, and if 
the strain be increased the system 
will assuredly crack. This also is an 
ominous symptom, that the clergy 
incline one way and the laity an- 
other. The secular courts tolerate 
the liberals; Convocation smiles 
upon the ritualists. The bishops, it 
is plain, have been so frightened by 
the late developments of rationalism 
that they have lost confidence in 
their ancient standing-ground. The 
old-fashioned solid Protestantism is 
breaking down, the Catholics 
boast that it is; and any quantity 
of superstition is now held more 
tolerable than too free a use of the 
understanding. 

We may be 
these matters 
they deserve. 
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thought to treat 
gravely than 
The intelligence of 
the nineteenth century is not about 
to give way before a handful of 
effeminate fanatics, whether the 
bishops approve of them or not. 
Ritualists admit themselves that 
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‘adult males’ may refuse to be in- 
fluenced by their teaching, and they 
consider their especial field to be 
among women and children. We be- 
lieve that even among the stronger 
sex they may look for more success 
than they anticipate. Such a pheno- 
menon as spirit rapping rising in the 
midst of us, dressing itself in the 
language of science, and penetrating 
into every class of society, warns us 
how extremely few are the pos- 
sessors of real knowledge. The mass 
of the people do not understand even 
the principles of real investigation. 

The new discoveries of which they 
see the results, and of which they 
read popular descriptions, excite 
their imaginations, pamper their 
conceit, and feed their credulity. 
To men like these our so-called 
enlightenment is no_ protection; 
and except with the instructed few 
whose opinions about religion are 
looked upon with contempt and 
distrust, the limits of possible ex- 
travagance rather expand than con- 
tract. It is true, however, that 
grown men, even the most foolish 
of them, do not generally show 
much 
the clergy. The ‘adult lay males,’ 

and especially the educated part of 
them, are more and more withdraw- 


ing from an active share in the 
religious services. In this country 
the mothers, for the most part, 


manage the religious education of 


their “children 1; the wives conduct 
the family devotions, or arrange for 
their husbands what those devotions 
shall be. The so-called Catholic 
revival, and the prodigious strides 
which it is supposed to be making 
throughout Europe, means merely 
that intelligent men have with- 
drawn from active participation in 
the whole matter, and enthusiasts, 
dreamers, knaves and fools, have 
now the field to themselves. 


' The Directorium Anglicanwin. 
of the Holy Communion, 
the Rev. Frederick George Lee. 
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We cling to the belief that we 
are still protected by the Prayer 
Book and the Act of Uniformity. 
We have before us a directory for 
the use of the clergy of England, 
dedicated to the archbishops and 
bishops,' containing instructions for 
the proper performance of the ser- 
vices, and showing how grapes may 
erow on thorn-bushes and figs on 
thistles. The decision on the Hssays 
and Reviews having shown the ex- 
treme looseness of the law, a num- 
ber of clergy, then inclining to the 
Church of Rome, discovered that 
without abandoning a single tenet 
of the Romish doctrines they might 
remain where they were, and make 
the language of the reformed Pt rayer 
Book suit the purpose of the mass. 
At the accession of Elizabeth and 
the return of the Reformers to 
power, they had to determine 
whether, on the one hand, they 
would tolerate two distinct services, 
Catholic and Protestant, or establish 
a single ritual, Protestant in essen- 
tials, yet retaining phrases and 
forms of the old theology such as 
would enable Catholics to be present 
in the churches without violence to 
their consciences, and permit old- 
fashioned people to slide from one 
creed to the other by an easy 
transition. Catherine de Médicis 
tried the first plan in France, with 
indifferent success. Toleration was 
found impossible where the people 
were themselves intolerant. The 
churches and chapels became nur- 
series of faction. The congregations 
attended in arms, and every village 
and town was the scene of perpetual 
quarrels, fights, and massacres. 
Elizabeth and her advisers, after 
deliberate thought, preferred what 
they called a ‘midge-madge’ to so 
serious a risk. The constitution 
of the Establishment was a latitudi- 
narian compromise. The Queen 
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herself despised doctrinal refine- 
ments too heartily to respect fanati- 
cal scruples. The liturgy was made 
semi-Catholic; the articles were 
Calvinist ; the Church organisation 
Erastian. The immediate difficulties 
were thus overcome or evaded, and 
it was left to time and to the good 
sense of the people in later gene- 
rations to correct anomalies w which 
were intended only to answer a 
temporary end. 

As long as Elizabeth lived the 
arrangement worked moderately 
well. The Queen was herself excom- 
municated ; the moderate Catholics 
conformed, as she anticipated ; 


the fanatics plunged headlong 
into Jesuitism and rebellion, and 
the liberties of England became 
identified with the maintenance 
of the Protestant cause. The 


Stuarts, lukewarm Protestants all 
of them, developed the Catholic 
side of the formularies till they pro- 
voked the Puritan revolt, and the 
Prayer Book was destroyed. It 
came back at the Restoration with 
the leaven unremoved; but the 
Revolution of 1688 tacitly corrected 
the mischief. England, again 
heartily Protestant, interpreted its 
Prayer Book according to the in- 
tentions of its framers; the super- 
stitious expressions lost. their mean- 
ing through neglect, and for a 
hundred and fifty years the Estab- 
lished Church fulfilled, s substantially 
and healthily, its proper functions 
as a common-sense guide for Eng- 
lish Christians through life to des ith. 
But the era of progress came a 
last, with its steamships, its rail- 
roads, and its Reform Bills and 
electric thaumaturgy. Theologians, 
borne away by the stream, imagined 
that they, too, wanted ‘ something 
deeper and truer than satisfied the 
last century ;’ and so we had our 
Tracts for the Times, our church 
architecture, our archexologies, our 
medizval sympathies; and the 
something ‘ deeper and truer’ turns 
out to be a violent galvanism of the 
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old Catholic fossils. A rubric, it 
seems, was allowed to stand in the 
Prayer Book permitting the clergy 
to wear such vestments in the per- 
formance of the service 
use in the 


as were in 
second year of King 
Edward VI. It is uncertain what 
the rubric meant, for we do not 
know precisely what vestments the 
clergy wore at that stage of the 
Refor mation ; but the meaning which 
is now put upon it is plain enough, 
The reformed services established 
themselves—not at once, as most 
people imagine, but gradually—in 
different parts of England. Where 
the gentry were strongly Catholic, 
and in the wild districts of York- 
shire and Wales, the bishops were 
slow to visit the different parishes. 
The local clergy mostly hated the 
change. Andthus, not in the second 
year of Edward only, but long after 
and late into the century, the para 
phernalia of the mass lingered in 
the vestries, and were sometimes 
brought into use even at the altars. 
Some zealous Protestant would find 
his conscience wounded, and would 
send up a complaint to the Privy 
Council. An inquiry would he 
ordered, and lists of the vestments 
and ornaments found in the church 
boxes would be sent up to London. 
Many of these lists remain in the 
Record Office. The ritualists have 
sprung to the conclusion that any- 
thing-which they can find mentioned 
in the reports to the commissioners 
in the second year of King Edward 
they are themselves entitled to 
wear, and are entitled, at the same 
time, to teach the doctrines of which 
the vestments were the wardrobe. 
Our poor English parsons being 
for the most part in ignorance of 
their privileges and unacquainted 
with their duties, the Directory, . 
which we are about to speak, 1 i 
published to helpthem, and provides, 
among other things, a glossary of 
more than two “hundr ed words, 
representing, each of them, some 
feature in the renovated ritual. 
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We have holy oil and holy water, 
aspersoriums and _ chrismatories, 
pomes and reliquaries. A common 
priest has as fine a retinue behind 
him as my Lord Mayor. He has 
his acoly tes and his epistolers, his 
gospellers and his thurifers, his 
servers, subdeacons, and directors 
of the ceremonies ; whilst the finest 
lady in London is notmore gloriously 
apparelled than the least of them. 
There are five colours which are 
considered holy—white, red, violet, 
black, and green; gold and rose 
colour interchange as permitted 
variations. The tintalters with the 
season of the year or with the nature 

of the ceremony. The cut and 
shape is no less wonderful. The 
familiar surplice and black gown 
give place to albs and amices, 
chasubles and cappa magnas, cinc- 
tures, copes, cottas, girdles, gre- 
miums, maniples and mantilletums, 
clasps, orphreys, dalmatics, pal- 
liums, planetas—our breath is gone 
before we are half through the list— 


rationals, rochets, scarfs, stoles, 
tippets, tunics, tunicles, and zuc- 
chettos. 


What mortal churchwardens are 
to provide all this abomination ? 
Somebody does it, or is expected to 
do it, for the editors of the Directory 
exhibit on their frontispiece a 
gorgeous representation of the Com- 
munion Service as it ought to be 
performed. The priest stands with 
his back to the people, overlaid 
with splendour. His attendant 
familiars kneel behind him; some 
holding his candles, some holding 
the skirts of his raiment, the whole 
party suggesting to the irreverent 
mind an irresistible wish for a birch 
rod to be applied all round. The 
chief conjuror iselevatingthe chalice, 
we suppose to evade the article 
which forbids the elevation of the 
host. Ina series of other engravings 
we have bishops, priests, deacons, 
acolytes, each in the array of their 
degree—so near a counterfeit of the 
real thing that the very hang-dog 
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. 
expression of countenance is repro- 
duced. 

The service is no longer the com- 
munion, but is boldly called the 
mass. The rubric directs that the 
bread be broken before the people, 
that they may see what is going 
forward : before the people—that i is, 
if words have a meaning, under the 
eyes of the people. But this would 
spoil the sacrificial attitude. There- 
fore, say these gentlemen : 

To break bread before the people means 
in the presence thereof; not that the faith- 
ful actually see the fraction itself, but that 
the celebrant himself may be seen as he 
inclines in the act of the breaking, and as 
he elevates the paten and shows the chalice 
as he raises it above his head. This action 
is, of course, best seen by the faithful 
when the Priest stands before the middle of 
the altar, with his face to the East (and his 
back to the congregation), an arrangement 
which secures his undisturbed attention 
during the awful action. 


The awful action !—for these people 
imagine nothing less than that in 
the words which he uses, the priest 
conjures the Almighty Maker of 
the universe into the bread; and 
the most touching commemoration 
in the cycle of the Christian ser- 
vices is degraded into a medieval 
hocus-pocus. The detailed instruc- 
tions for the performance of the 
ceremony are minute to the most 
extravagant degree. There are 
genuflections and ablutions, bowings 
and crossings, standings up and 
kneelings down. Though the priest 
is obliged by law to use the English 
form of consecration, the beloved 
Latin is evidently considered a more 
effective charm, since he is di- 
rected to use Latin whenever he 
may, and to make his own devotions 
in Latin. Heterodoxy seems to 
lurk in the very sound of a tongue 
‘understanded by the people.’ Most 
curious however are certain cautions 
and advices which the priest is 
specially invited to study. Before 
venturing to celebrate a mass, he 
must prepare by a full confession. 
No food must have passed his lips 
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during the day. And he must satis- 
fy his conscience that he greatly 
desires the thing which he is about 
to engage in. He must ‘suit his 
understanding to the signs and 
words, for great things are latent 
in signs, greater things in words, 
and still greater things in intention,’ 
He must join three fingers together 
to make the sign of the cross, and 
lay the other two together in his 
hand. He must make the sign di- 
rectly over the chalice and be care- 
ful that he describes a cross and not 
a circle. 

The material for the sacrifice 
must be wheaten bread and wine 
mixed with water, the combination 
of the two elements symbolising 
the two naturesinour Lord. Great 
care must be taken that the elements 
are pure and unadulterated. They 
must be tested before they are used. 
The priest must not himself taste 
them lest he break his fast. Some 
minister must taste them who does 
not intend to communicate, and the 
sacrificing priest may pour a drop 
of the wine into his hand, and rub 
it and smell it. . . He must re- 
member that he is about to touch 
and hold in his hand ‘the King of 
kings and Lord of all,’ and he 
must therefore behave accordingly. 
At the consecration he must ‘ fetch 
his breath’ and utter the magic 
words with one inspiration, so that 
no other train of thought may in- 
termingle with them, ‘ for it seems 
not reasonable to interrupt a form 
so short, so important, and so effica- 
cious, whose whole virtue depends 
on the word 


last meum which is 
said in the person of Christ.’ 
When he takes the host in his 


mouth, he will do it slowly and de- 
liberately, lest through too much 
haste ‘ he should unadvisedly cough.’ 
He is not to wash out his mouth in 
the vestry lest a taste of water 
should intermingle with his saliva. 
After mass he will especially beware 
of expectoration, lest any part of 
the elements— 
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may have remained in his teeth or in his 
fauces, which by expectoration he might 
eject. . . 

In saying the collects, he should observe 
to say an uneven number—one on account 
of the unity of the God-head, three on 
account of the Trinity of persons, five on 
account of the fivefold passion of Christ, 
seven on account of the sevenfold grace of 
the Holy Spirit. It is not lawful to exceed 
the number seven. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
editors of the Directory have them- 
selves invented all these rules. No 
imagination educated in Protestant- 
ism would have been equal to the 
conception of them. They are 
gathered out of medieval service 
books, and are dressed up with ex- 
planatory notes for modern English 
use. 

Points of difficulty which may 
arise accidentally during the cele- 
bration of the mass are next con- 


sidered: as what is to be done if 


the priest faints or dies while the 
sacrifice is half finished ; what is to 
be done if the elements are not pro- 
perly mixed ; if through neglect or 
oversight he has consecrated only 
wine ; or again only water. If he 
find out the mistake before the 
wonder-working words are spoken 
he can rectify it. 


But the question rises, if, after having 
communicated of the body, he shall have 
the water already in his mouth, and shail 
then for the first time perceive that it is 
water, whether he ought to swallow or to 
eject it. It is safer to swallow than to 
eject it, and for this reason, that no particle 
of the body may be ejected with the 
water, 

If a fly or a spider, or any such thing, 
should fall into the chalice before consecra- 
tion, the wine which is in the chalice ought 
to be poured out, and the chalice ought to 
be washed, and other wine, with water, put 
therein to be consecrated ; but if this befa!l 
after the consecration, the fly or spider or 
such like thing should be warily taken, 
oftentimes diligently washed between the 
fingers, and should then be burnt, and the 
ablutions, together with the burnt: ashes, 
must be put in the piscina. 


The editor adds in a note : 


The subdeacon 
covered chalice. 


should be sent for 8 
He will pour a little 
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water in, and also over the Priest’s fingers. 
The Priest will leave the fly or such like 
thing, with the ablutions, in the chalice. 
The subdeacon will cover the chalice and 
place it on the credence. After service the 
insect must be burnt, and the ashes and 
ablutions thrown down the piscina. 


One is tempted to ask, with my 
Uncle Toby, what a man who be- 
lieves in God has to do with all 
this. The ritualists profess extra- 
ordinary reverence. Would they 
consider it reverent to believe that 
after that parting supper in the 
upper chamber search was made 
for the flies and spiders that had 
strayed about the table? Will they 
have their prescribed ablutions to 
be the counterpart of the washing 
of the feet? To a healthy mind 
the most infamous parody is less 
offensive than this would-be serious 
burlesque. 

If the host fall on the ground, the place 
where it lay must be scraped and fire 
kindled thereon, and the ashes reserved 
beside the altar. If by negligence arg of 
the blood be spilled upon a table, the 
Priest must take up the drop with his 
tongue, and the place of the table must be 
scraped and the shavings burnt with fire, 
and the ashes reserved with the relics 
beside the altar; and he to whom this has 
befallen must do penance forty days. 

If any one by accident of the throat vomit 
up the Eucharist, the vomit ought to be 
burned and the ashes reserved ; and if it 
shall be a cleric, monk, presbyter, or 
deacon, he must do penance for forty days ; 
a bishop, seventy days ; a laic, thirty. 

The gentlemen who are recom- 
mending these things appear to be 
troubled at times with passing 
doubts. They are not certain that 
the mysteries which they describe 
are divine. They are certain only 
that they are edifying ; and if their 
doctrines are not true literally, that 
they are true spiritually, relatively, 
and subjectively. The crucifixes 
are of course to be restored; and 
the figure of our Lord is to be re- 
presented not hanging by his arms, 
as, in fact, he must have done, but 
with the arms stretched straight, 
representing his all-embracing love. 


We are not to aim ‘at a miserable 
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display of anatomical knowledge :’ 
‘ Physical truth, as it ever ought to 
be, must be sacrificed to moral truth.’ 
Mr. Littledale, one of the essayists, 
by way of recommending ritualistic 
splendour, introduces an elaborate 
comparison with a gin palace—the 
gin is the real thing ; plate windows, 
lights, colours, music and dancing 
rooms attract customers for the gin. 
The analogy suggests the possibility 
that religion itself, in Mr. Littledale’s 
opinion, may be no more than a 
spiritual dram. Yet the gravity is 
well maintained upon the whole. 
The cloven foot is perhaps a sham, 
like the jaunting walk of Oliver 
Proudfoot, intended merely to look 
knowing and please the London 
wits. The men who were knaves 
enough to play tricks with such 
tremendous subjects would scarcely 
have made themselves so supremely 
ridiculous. 

Prayers for the dead reappear, of 
course—nay, are found to exist 
already in the English services. In 
the first post-communion collect, 
say the editors, 





The dead in Christ are emphatically 
prayed for, not merely prayerfully remem- 
bered. Blessed be God, the English Church 
still supplicates for those who have gone 
before when she prays that we and all His 
whole Church may obtain remission of our 
sins and all other benefits of His passion. 


It is true that people generally 


have misunderstood these words 
and missed the subtle meaning 
that lay in them. There the 


meaning is—placed there by that 
superintending Providence which 
defeated the bad -intentions of the 
Reformers. For the future, how- 
ever, the editors think it will be 
well to have so great a doctrine 
more plainly stated. The bidding 
prayer, therefore, not being under 
the protection of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, an alteration may be con- 
veniently introduced into it. The 
congregations in universities and 
vathedral churches are directed by 
the form generally in use to ‘ praise 
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God for all those who have departed 
this life in Christ’s faith and fe ar :’ 
by a trifling change we can ‘ pray 
God to absolve the souls of his 
servants departed from every bond 
of sin.’ 

It might have been thought more 
decorous before introducing such 
improveme nts to have waited for the 
sanction of the Archbishop, especi- 
ally as the Archbishop appears in so 
y ielding ahumour. But the bishops, 
we are told, are slow to claim their 
privileges in these matters. The 
ordinary priest having power to 
perform the high sacerdotal act of 
making and offeri ing up his Creator, 
is & fortiori competent for all minor 
offices, and if his superiors are silent 
his natural rights revert to him. 
He may receive vows, hear confes- 
sions, absolve sinners, anoint the 
sick, conjure holy water, prescribe 
penances, invent and arrange rituals, 
His functions are limited only by his 
power, and his power far exceeds the 
ability of his imagination, broken- 
winged as it is by Protestant train- 
ing, to conceive. A number of minor 
services are introduced in the Divec- 
tory, as illustrations of the subjects 
with which he may usefully occupy 
himself: we have forms for the con- 
secration of churches, forms for 
blessing foundation stones, forms for 
the benediction of private houses or 
rooms; one especial form there is 
for Palm Sunday, which may be 
taken as a measure of the intellectual 
status of ritualism and ritualists. 
The service, we presume, is to be 
confined to the churches in the 
neighbourhood of Kew Gardens or 
Chatsworth, where the requisite 
material is to be had. 

A number of palm leaves are to 
be collected and placed upon a table 
near the altar; a sub-deacon, in an 
alb, is to stand on the altar step, on 
one side, and read the first lesson ; 
a deacon takes his place and reads 
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the gospel for the day; and the 
gospel finished, a priest, vested ina 
red silk cope, stands upon the third 
step of the altar turning towards 
the east. The palms and flowers are 
removed from the table to the altar 
or altar steps, and the priest then 
says: 

I exorcise thee, creature of flowers and 
branches, in the name of God the Father 
Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ 
his Son our Lord, and in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Henceforth, thou whole might 
of the adve srsary, thou whole army of Satan 
and whole power of the enemy, “be rooted 
up and pulled out from these creatures of 
flowers and branches, that thou pursue not 
with thy wills the footsteps of those has- 
tening to attain unto the grace of God, 
through Him who shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead and the world by fire. 
Amen, 


The reader will observe the subtle 
interchange of number, the singular 
thow and thy, the plural wills. The 
eye which knows what to look for 
will discover in this mystery a 
whole theory of demonology.! 

In this, at last, we are landed. 
This is the final outcome of the 
Catholic revival, of the search for 
‘something deeper and truer than 
satisfied the last century.’ The 
palm leaves, we s suppose, are power- 
ful against cholera a pious substi- 
tute for drains and ventilation. The 
lady who mesmerised her sick cow 
sent at the same time for the cow- 
doctor, and though she made passes 
over her cabbages did not neglect 
the manure. We recommend. the 
recipients of the exorcised ‘ crea- 
tures of flowers’ to observe the 
same precaution. The conscious 
charlatan isbad company ; whenever 
possible we avoid his neighbour- 
hood. The unconscious charlatan, 
the fool who is his own dupe, what 
exorcism but the cat-o’-nine-tails 
will avail to deliver us from him ? 

The theory of the real presence 
is at the bottom of all the rest. He 








1 Or is the word ‘wills’ 
exorcism is unpardonable. 
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who can do the greater thing, they 
justly say, can do the less. Believe 
that, and we may believe anything. 
The common sense of our great- 
grandfathers was wisely guided 
when it limited the celebration of the 
Eucharist to four times a year. The 
‘more frequent communions’ which 
have been pointed to as among the 
happiest symptoms of our spiritual 
regeneration, have brought us 
round to conjured vegetables and 
the funeral piles of flies and spiders. 

From insect-burning to man and 
woman-burning would be an easy 
step, were the power of these 
people in proportion to the length of 
their ears. There is no danger yet 
awhile of that contingency, but 
there is a danger, and a great one, 
that if these practices are : tolerated 
in the Church of England, religion 
may be brought utterly into con- 
tempt. The State is wisely scrupu- 
lous in interfering with opinion. 
The Bishop of London has consulted 
the lawyers, and the lawyers do not 
encourage him to attempt forcible 
repression. Folly, we believe, ex- 
hausts itself, and dies the quicker 
if it is let alone. To try fresh 
legislation would open discussion, 
which, for the present, had better 
be let sleep. Still, we cannot but 
think that there is a limit to forbear- 
ance. We should not permit Chris- 
tianity to be parodied upen the 
stage. It is not any more fitting 
that Christianity should be made 
ridiculous in the Churches of the 
Establishment. The clergy aremain- 
tained by the nation to keep alive, 
in young and old, the fear and the 
knowledge of God ; not, certainly, 
that they may e xalt themselves into 
magicians and degrade God into a 
being that they can take between 
their: teeth and swallow. Those that 
prefer to have these thoughts about 
Him may go to churches © where the 
doctrine, by long usage, is rendered 
comparatively harmless, The Ro- 
man Catholics are no longer pro- 
hibited by the law from the free 
VOL. LXXIV.-—NO, CCCCXLI, 
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exercise of their religion, and the 
reason for the ambiguity of the 
liturgy has therefore ceased to exist. 

We are to tolerate the ritualists 
because we tolerate the latitudi- 
narians ; we are to tolerate small- 
pox because we do not yet know 
how to deal with cholera. Three 
centuries ago a certain number of 
the wisest men who ever lived in 
this country, allowed themselves to 
be put to death to purge out of the 
national creed these especial super- 
stitions, and we are unable to see 
why we must quietly allow them to 
envelope us again and make the 
Establishment a nursery to breed 
up converts in their maturity to 
Romanism. If we are uncertain 
how to judge of forms of thought 
which have newly appeared among 
us, we know very well how to judge 
of those dishonoured doctrines, the 
fruits of which were the holocausts 
in Smithfield, which we shook off 
with an enormous effort, and which 
we believed that we had done with 
for ever. 

Nor, again, is it a question 
merely of opinion. We have to do 
with a system which is aggressive 
and organised, which will “not let 
us alone ; which addresses itself, 
not to ‘ the adult males,’ not to the 
trained understanding, but to hys- 
teria, to imagination, to fear, to 
nervousness, to emotional we eakness, 
to the identical qualities which 
yield on theother side to mesmerism. 
The husband and father is no longer 
the ruler of his house and family ; 
a spiritual director whom he re- 
gards himself as a contemptible 
quack, steals into his wife’s confi- 
dence, penetrates into his secrets, 
stands between him and his chil- 
dren. In countries really Catholic, 
the confessing priest has strained 
the patience of the laity to the 
cracking point; yet, in those coun- 
tries, the confessional is surrounded 
with precautions. The director is 
himself directed, and every step on 
which he ventures is known to his 
x 
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own superiors. The heads of the 
Roman Church have learnt to under- 
stand the limits beyond which the 
system may not be abused. In 
England there are neither written 
rules nor outward government ; 
there is no guidance for the priest 
when the penitent entrusts him 
with her conscience. He is left to 
his own discretion, or his own indis- 
cretion. There is no punishment 
for him if he misuses his oppor- 
tunity. He is responsible to no 
master, unless Dr. Longley is now 
ready to take charge of him, and 


no one but himself is admitted 
into his secrets. The patients who 
seek him out, like the authors 


of the autobiography, are young 
hysterical women, whom he in- 
vites to share with him their most 
ambiguous emotions. We shall not 
require the experience of the six- 
teenth century in England, the 
experience of the three later 
centuries in Italy, and France, and 
Spain, to teach us what is certain 
to follow. To this we may say with 
certainty that the ‘adult lay male’ 
in this country will not submit. He 
is a long-suffering animal. He finds 
the peace of his family invaded by 
theological discussion. He grum- 
bles, but he submits. By-and-by 
he finds out that there are secrets 
between his wife and daughters 
to which he is not admitted. He is 
the secular head of the house, but 
in matters spiritual he is treated as 
a Gallio. Their earthly affections 
are with him; their hearts and 
consciences are with the new-fangled 
curate, who is holding daily services 
and teaching Catholic principles. 
By-and-by he is told that they are 
no longer in the English Commnu- 
nion, and have been received into 
the Roman Church. He has been 
brought up in principles of tolera- 
tion. He knows that he has been 
ill-used, but he does not see that 
violence will mend matters, and as 
long as the mummery is kept out of 
sight he asks no questions, only, to 
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prevent visible awkwardness, re- 
ligion disappears ont of his house- 
hold. The comments of the ser- 
vants are not provoked by the 
keeping up of the family prayers, 
and probably, in disgust with the 
blockhead who caused the original 
mischief, he ceases to attend the 
parish church, 

This, however, will be the limit of 
his forbearance. He may endure 
to know that his daughters confess 
to a celibate priest, whom he never 
sees and scarcely recognises as a 
man. If instead crossing the 
border and going to the real thing 
his family develop into the views 
of the ritualists; if the Anglican 
curate whom he knew at 
and college, whom he 


of 


schoo] 
meets at 


dinner as an ordinary member of 


society; if such a person as this 
is allowed to whisper about his 
wife’s boudoir, or make assignations 
at the vestry; to exercise an au- 
thority in his household paramount 
to his own ; to cross-question his 
children and their mother upon 
subjects which he himself scarcely 
ventures to approach with them, 
not the sanction of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, not the vestments, 
the vessels of incense, the acolytes 
and the burnt spiders, not the inso- 
lent pretension that the parson in 
the confessional is not a man but 
the Lord, not all these will reconcile 
‘the adult male’ to his misfortune, 
or prevent him from ridding himself 
of the venomous intruder by the 
first means which offer. 

People say, Wait till it come to 
this, and we shall know what to do. 
It has come to this, as our lady 
friend too candidly informs us, and 
many English fathers are 
knowing to their cost. But like 
sensible men they keep their sor- 


ives. 


as too 


The infection 
is spreading in the dark, and no 
public steps will yet be taken to 
check it. It will be well if we are 
brought to move before the poor 
Establishment is sick to death be- 
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tween this and its other diseases. 
There are some among us who would 
have no objection to see it die, who 
watch with secret pleasure the 
process of self-poisoning. Many 
sensible men believe that religion is 
a matter for every separate person’s 
conscience, that the State has no- 
thing to do withit; that the Church 
of England should be left to the 
empty honour of the name, to the 
free support of the people, to ad- 
minister its own affairs, to settle its 
own doctrine, to lead its children 
to heaven, or to the other place, as 
the event may happen to prove, 

Others, who still desiré the Es- 
tablishment to be maintained, rejoice 
that a school is rising into power 
which will act as a counterpoise to 
the Evangelicals. The old-fashioned 
High Churchmen have been fright- 
ened from their traditional standing- 
ground, and have united with the 
Evangelicals to crush the Liberals. 
[f ritualism can establish itself in a 
legal position, the more extravagant 
its developments the more it will 
act as a solvent to the mischievous 
combination ; and according to the 
proverb, honest men will come the 
better by their own. 

And again, there are persons who 
seriously believe that differences in 
religious forms are merely diffe- 
rencesof language: that pious Catho- 
lies, pious Anglicans, pious Evan- 
gelicals, mean the same thing, just 
as the Bible is the same Bible, 
whether it is in German, French, 
English or Latin. The same idea may 
be expressed under forms generically 
separate, as Schelling meant when 
he called architecture petrified 
music. Different people having 
different mental constitutions, it is 
better for them to follow their taste 
and each select the religion which 
best answers to his temperament. 
The ritualists, the Bishop of London 
half plaintively admits, are among 
the most energetic of his clergy ; 
their sisterhoods the most devoted 
of nurses. It is thought mischievous 
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to quarrel with a system of which 
the fruits are so good. 

We attach less importance than 
the Bishop of London to the sup- 
posed energy. All men are ener- 
getic for a time who take up a theory 
and wish to recommend it. Every 
boy of twenty who falls. in love 
finds his aspirations heightened, his 
resolutions strengthened, the better 
part of his nature invigorated on all 
sides, though the love itself may be 
hopelessly foolish. The mendicant 
friars, the Jesuits, the nuns of St. 
Teresa, the Puritans, the Wesleyans, 
the Evangelicals, the Mormons have 
exhibited each in a remarkable de- 
gree the power over the conduct 
of a passionate conviction; and a 
spiritual dram will stimulate the 
moral nature for a sudden exertion 
as brandy stimulates the muscles. 

Time is not likely to show that the 
principles of the ritualists have more 
enduring force in them, and mean- 
while no one wishes to interfere with 
them as such. They have a full 
right to all the favour which they can 
earn for themselves on a fair stage 
with other dissenters. They may 
dress themselves in all the colours 
of the rainbow, conjure the devil 
out of our flower gardens, and repre- 
sent themselves as invested with 
the special attributes of the Al- 
mighty, but we see no reason why 
they should be acknowledged by 
the Church of England, or be al- 
lowed the advantage of a position 
without which they and their pre- 
tensions would dissolve in vapour. 

[t is very plain that the Church 
will continue to drift. No one now 
attempts to steer her. Instead of 
sending a helmsman to the wheel 
the crew meet periodically to dis- 
cuss the principles of navigation, 
and having agreed on nothing dis- 
perse with general satisfaction. 
Yet from neither one point of view 
nor the other can we ourselves share 
the indifference with which the 
probable catastrophe is regarded. 
The experiment of a State which 
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leaves the highest sanction of human 
conduct to be settled by every man 
for himself has yet to be tried; and 
we are unable to look to the result 
with any sort of confidence. The 
meanest duty of life cannot be ade- 
quately discharged without refe- 

rence to obligations different in kind 
from utility or political convenience. 
The idea of duty implies a Power 
beyond the earth to which we are 
responsible ; and there is not a 
single act, from governing kingdoms 
to “cobbling shoes, which will be 
done as it ought to be done, if this 
the oldest of truths is forgotten or 
denied. The church of any nation 
should represent the opinions of its 
noblest and wisest men on these 
great subjects. There are twenty 
thousand pulpits in England. If 
the twenty thousand persons most 
really competent were selected to 
fill them; if they were allowed to 
teach what those who are best quali- 
fied to judge believe or know to be 
true, there would be nothing more 
to be wished for. All reforms would 
be included in this one, for every- 
body would be receiving the best 
instruction attainable for his own 
guidance. 

In its fairest times the Church of 
England has fallen far short of 
that high ideal; yet it has provided 
that a body of well-educated gen- 
tlemen should be dispersed about 
the country, in whom common 
sense has been hitherto present in 
a considerable degree; and if the 
Church of England were separated 
from the State, whatever else might 
become of its clergy, common sense 
would inevitably disappear from 
among them. Under the voluntary 
sy stem fanaticism beats sobriety out 


of the field. Religion becomes an 
emotional excitement, and _ the 


gravest and most important subject 
for human reflection is made over 
either to noisy orators or conjurors 
and charlatans. Men of calmer 
and wiser minds stay away from 
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the church altogether, and reve- 
rence for God is then best shown 
by studied absence from the places 
where he is publicly acknowledged. 
And this result is already fast 
coming upon us through the 
general helplessness into which 
the ecclesiastical administration has 
declined. If free play is allowed to 
fantastic conceit, we have the evil 
of the voluntary system without its 
advantages. The fools have their 
own way, and parade their nonsense 
under the quasi sanction of the 
State. 

No institution can long survive 
after it has been divorced from intel- 
ligence, and the Church of England, 
from its peculiar constitution, re- 
quires more than a common measure 
of that quality. Yet, in the present 
state of opinion, no remedy is held 
to be possible. It is easy to say 
that something ought to be done, 
yet when we begin ¢ to ask in detail 
what should be done, the diffi- 
culties appear insurmountable— 
appear insurmountable, but appear 
only—if serious men were ready in 
earnest, compared to the work of 
establishing the English Church, the 
repairing it and keeping it in order 
would be the pastime of a summer 
holiday. We cannot enter in a 
short article upon great questions 
of ecclesiastical reform. We will 
mention, however, one little thing 
which might be done, of which the 
effect for good would be very con- 
siderable. We should not propose 
to meddle, at least at present, with 
liturgy or articles, with subscrip- 
tions or courts of appeal. Jupiter, 
in one of Lessing’s fables, came 
down to the earth to look after his 
creatures, to hear complaints, and 
rectify injustice. The ass _pre- 
sented himself among other beasts 
at the foot of the throne, and 
prayed the god, in much humility, 
to make boys and men more merci- 
ful to him. Jupiter admitted the 
hardness of the case; but men, he 
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said, were curious creatures; he 
had taken much pains in the com- 
position of them, and he was afraid 
of spoiling his work if he ventured 
to retouch it. But he would not 
leave the ass without comfort: he 
would thicken his hide threefold, 
and though men might beat him he 
would not feel their blows. The 
ass, of course, departed in delight, 
admiring alike the wisdom and 
the goodness of his creator. The 
formulas of the Church of England, 
like human nature, are apeculiarcon- 
struction, not to be safely meddled 
with ; the consciences of its mem- 
bers are happily a little tough, and 
can bear to put up with anomalies. 
The alteration which we would 
ourselves propose is a minute 
omission, which unless specially 
looked for would be invisible. We 
may assume safely that the grown 
laymen of this country are Protes- 
tants—Protestants in the old sense. 
They do not believe that the clergy 
in the fact of ordination receive 
magical power. They regard 
bishops, priests, and deacons as 
men like themselves, who are set 
apart for the particular duties of 
preaching, teaching, caring for 
the sick, and conducting the public 
worship of God. A number of 
the clergy as we see take a different 
view of themselves. In virtue of 
a thing which they call the apos- 
tolical succession they pretend that 
they receive from their bishops the 
power of working invisible miracles, 
that in ordination they receive a 
supernatural character; and that 
the ability to confer this character 
is transmitted from bishop to bishop 
through the imposition of hands. 
Now we knowhow bishops are really 
appointed. The Queen or the Prime 
Minister selects some one who is 
considered fit. A congé d'élire is 
sent to the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral over which heis to preside. 
The dean and chapter meet, invoke 
the Holy Spirit to direct their 
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choice, and elect the person whom 
the Crown has named. Three or 
more bishops then consecrate, and 
the work is done. In the whole 
business there is nothing real but 
the act of the Crown. If chapters 
or bishops decline to perform their 
part they are in a premunire, and 
may be deprived, deposed, and out- 
lawed. Yet in the consecration as 
at present performed, there is sup- 
posed to reside a mystery, and it is 
pretended that the powers bestowed 
by our Lord when he breathed on 
the Apostles is thus transmitted to 
their descendants. 

Now there is probably not a single 
member of the House of Commons 
who believes in his heart that 
with an Anglican bishop, any such 
mysterious transmission really takes 
place; while experience shows that 
on this single ceremony, the party 
who desire to unprotestantise the 
Church of England repose their 
theory. 

The Scotch clergy are ordained 
by the imposition of hands of the 
presbytery—yet the Scotch kirk is 
Protestant to the heart. The Lu- 
therans hold semi-Roman views 
upon the Eucharist, yet there is no 
tendency among them to priestly 
assumption. The Scotch and the 
Lutherans would have no objection 
to bishops, or none that might not 
be got over, if bishops were simply 
nominated from among the clergy 
for practical purposes. They know 
that they would be undone if they 
allowed bishops to be put over them 
who would be believed to be suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. We should 
therefore propose that for the future 
when the Crown appoints, the chap- 
ter should be relieved of a duty, 
which seriously looked at is rather 
blasphemous, and that in the subse- 
quent consecration the imposition 
of hands should be omitted, the 
rest of the service being left as it 
stands. 


We have heard lately of Firen- 
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icons. The Anglo-Catholic clergy, 
it seems, are sighing to be received 
again as returning prodigals on the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. We, 
too, desire an eirenicon; but the 
union which we hope for is not with 
the Church of Rome, but with the 
communions who shared with us 
in the trials and glories of the 
Reformation — who continue to 
regard that great movement not as 
a culpable apostasy, but as the 
shaking off of a lying tyranny, and 


as the beginning of a fairer and 


[ September 


happier era for mankind. The 
measure which we recommend 
would pass like a knife through the 
stem of the parasite which is chok- 
ing us. A way would be opened 
for the Church of England to 
become again the church of the 
nation; and the Presbyterians and 
the Dissenters, no longer affronted 
with unrealities, would be willing, 
at no distant time, to accept a share 
in the advantages of the Kstablish- 
ment, which, in many respects, they 
envy and admire. 
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ARCACHON 


AND ITS OBJECT. 


Si l'agriculture 


nous fournit des soldats, la péche nous fournit des marins.—Prespectus of the Scientific 


Socie ty of Arcachon. 


\E WITT, who could hardly be 
| suspected of a favourable lean- 
ing towards England, has said that 
‘the navy of England became for- 
midable by the discovery of the in- 
expressibly rich fishing-ground of 
Newfoundland,’ and the value of 
that fishery to us may be appre- 
ciated by the knowle dge of the fact, 
that in 1814, the e xports of fish and 
oil from Newfoundland realised for 
us nearly 3,000,000/. and maintained 
hundreds of lar ge and powerful ves- 
sels, manned by very many thou- 
sands of the hardiest sailors in the 
world; so that there can be little 
doubt of the truthfulness of De 
Witt’s statement. Unfortunately 
many of the valuable privileges 
which we then enjoyed have been 
transferred to the French, by the 
treaties of 1814, 1818, and by sub- 
sequent treaties; and the system 
of bounties which we formerly em- 
ployed for the encouragement of our 
fisheries, while it has been aban- 
doned by us, has been taken up by 
the French Emperor, who appears 
to have realised the full force of De 
Witt’s assertion, since in 1861 the 
French commission appointed to 
inquire into the subject of the deep 
sea fisheries stated, that ‘it was on 
fisheries that at this day repose all 
the most serious hopes of our mari- 
time enlistments,’ and ‘no other 
school can compare with this in pre- 
paring them so well, and in numbers 
so important, for the service of the 
navy.’ We might almost be tempted 
here to pause and inquire why we 
have been so willing to forward 
such views, which can only have 
one bearing for us ? 

The result of these changes has 
naturally been that while our own 


fishery has gradually decreased and 
fallen off to a mere shadow of its 
former importance, that of the 
French has spread and increased 
until (quoting the language of 
Mr. Andrews, the president of the 
Natural History Society of Dublin, 
a gentleman of great experience in 
all fishery matters and statistics, 

from a paper read by him hefowe 
the Royal Society of Dublin) ‘the 
encouragement given by the French 
Government of several millions of 
francs a year to the Newfoundland 
fishery enables the French to keep 
on the banks vessels of 300 tons, 
manned by at least 40 men each ;’ 
and he adds ‘that from 17,000 to 
20,000 of these men return to France 
every winter, and are ret ady to serve 
the imperial navy.’ He fur ‘ther says, 
‘the bounties given by France are 
not for the advancement of trade, 
but to create a navy.’ It would be 
well if our statesmen would lay 
these matters to heart, and ponder 
seriously over them, for if the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Declaration 
of Paris are to be those which Eng- 
lishmen will consent to be bound by 
in war henceforth pure and simple, 
the ruin of our mercantile navy is a 
predetermined fact, from which it 
1s impossible to discern any escape ; 

and in case of a prolonged war with 
another great naval power, it must 
be a problem very worthy of solu- 
tion as to how we are to man our 
navy, and whence we are to obtain 
recruits wherewith to repair the 
ravages of war ? 

Public attention at present ap- 
pears to be almost exclusively di- 
rected to the means of obtaining 
the most effective of iron-clads and 
the most powerful of guns. Debates 
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in the Houses of Parliament are 
incessant, and enormous sums are 
spent yearly in experiments upon 
these subjects ; but it may fairly be 
asked of what use is all this expen- 
diture, all this labour, all this dis- 
cussion, unless we can command the 
most powerful and skilled sailors, 
and an enormous number of them, 
to man the one and to manage the 
others? Iron-clads are very neces- 
sary, but ‘ hearts of oak’ are indis- 
pensable. Free-trade doctrines and 
commercial platitudes, no doubt, 
may be found in abundance to prove 
that it is contrary to all anti-pro- 
tectionist notions and principles that 
any encouragement should be ex- 
tended to our fisheries; and upon 
all ordinary matters of trade such 
opinions may be worthy of every 
consideration. But this is an ex- 
traordinary matter, somewhat of a 
vital one in truth. It is not alto- 
gether with us a matter of mere 
trade, nor one to be regulated by 
trade axioms, and we have too often 
found in naval wars that the man- 
ning of the navy is a plant of such 
tender growth as to require a good 
deal of forcing to develop it. The 
Emperor of the French, however, is 
clearly of opinion that encourage- 
ment or persuasion is more suitable 
to his purpose than force. Is it 
impossible for us to take a leaf out 
of his book and to follow a part of 
his policy, which usually has at least 
the merit of success to recommend 
it? How many millions a year do 
we spend in Warrior targets? And 
might it not be as well to expend 
a small percentage of these sums 
to secure a thoroughly effective 
backing to these targets? These 
are questions of some importance, 
and if they be set aside now, will 
force themselves upon us, perhaps, 
when it is too late to deal with them 
satisfactorily. 

It is for the formation then of a 
vast navy that France encourages 
her fisheries,—she does not even 
attempt to conceal it. Against 
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whom is it necessary for France 
to provide this navy? Not against 
Austria, nor Prussia, nor Italy, nor 
Russia, nor even the United States : 
she has little to fear from the naval 
power of any of them. Yet she, 
like ourselves, provides huge guns 
and iron-clads of the best fashion, 
but wiser than us she also pr ovides 
a huge reserve whence to man 
them; that reserve being of the 
best material that can be manufac- 
tured, and, to a very great extent, 
self-supporting, only requiring a 
very moderate sum (when compared 
with the results) in the way of en- 
couragement. This system is far 
cheaper, and produces infinitely 
better sailors than training ships. 
Finer men than those which now 
man the French navy, or a more 
magnificent display of physique than 
is exhibited i in the crews of many 
of the ships of the French navy, it 
would be impossible to find in any 
part of the world. Take the crew 
even of the smallest cruiser, such as 
the little brig, for example, which 
supports the dignity of the Imperial 
flag at Arcachon, and an English- 
man would imagine that he was 
looking upon a very first-rate crew 
of some noted cruiser in his own 
country. If we were to compare 
the crews of the French and Eng- 
lish navies man for man, we should, 
it is to be feared, be dismayed 
at the manifest inferiority (in 
physique at any rate) of our own. 
And these men, too, are all hardy 
skilled sailors ‘of the best class, 
inured to combat the most tempes- 
tuous weather, for months together, 
by sheer seamanship, upon the in- 
clement and stormy banks of New- 
foundland. It is impossible by any 
less arduous process than this to 
produce such material, and com- 
pared with this process ‘the system 
of training-ships is the weakest of 
child’s play. An occasional gentle 
cruise in the Channel, or round the 
British coast, in a safe old brig, 
with harbours of refuge under the 
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lee in case of stormy weather, can 
hardly be expected to produce the 
same metal as that which has been 
tempered by many a six or seven 
months’ sojourn in all weathers far 
out in the Atlantic in a fishing-boat, 
however seaworthy and well-found. 
As well might we expect the com- 
monest Sheffield cutlass to equal the 
choicerand more carefully fabricated 
weapons of Damascus. The disparity 
of the two systems, and the infe- 
riority of our own, is too evident to 
1eed further comparison. If we 
turn to the merchant navy as a 
reserve whence to obtain sailors, 
our prospects are dismal in the ex- 
treme. The rule there is to obtain 
the cheapest hands that can be got, 
and cheap things are proverbially 
untrustworthy. Those who believe 
in the merchant navy as a resource 
would do well to visit Southampton 
and Liverpool, and see for them- 
selves the sort of men with which 
our merchant ships are manned for 
the most part, and then consider 
whether these are the sort of men 
likely to uphold the honour of the 
British flag. Besides, if our mer- 
chant navy is to vanish in a great 
naval war, the men will vanish 
with it; that is to say, that wher- 
ever the trade goes, into whatever 
neutral’s hands, the men must, as a 
matter of necessity, follow it, and 
therefore will not be available 
to us, 

But it is not only by bounties to 
her fisheries that the ruler of France 
seeks to cultivate maritime tastes in 
the people he governs. Aquiculture 
in every form is wrought so that it 
shall tend to ‘ the glory and strength 
of France.’ Even the expositions 
at Arcachon and Boulogne are not 
mere trade arrangements, after the 
fashion of expositions in general. 
They are visible tokens of the réle 
which the Emperor would have 
populations like those of Arcachon 
and Boulogne adopt. The natural 
resources of Arcachon have been 
and are being developed by the 
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French Government through the 
wise agency of Messrs. Coste, whose 
name is in itself a glory for France. 
Here is a large harbour similar 
in character to hundreds in our 
country which produce nothing, but 
which under the fostering hand of 
the French Government is rapidly 
extending an industry which pro- 
duces very large and immensely 
remunerative revenues. This, there- 
fore, is not only strength and glory ; 
it is internal wealth wherewith to 
support them, evolved by far-seeing 
wisdom—in as far as such a term 
can be applied to any scheme which 
has ambition for its ultimate deter- 
mination. 

In our country, if any minister 
were to put on foot such a plan, and 
were to attempt to foster it by the 
smallest grant of public money, the 
basest of motives would probably at 
once be attributed to him. It 
would be denounced as a party job, 
and the feather bed of Parliament 
would speedily be brought into play, 
wherewith to smother such a highly 
unconstitutional proceeding. Did 
any private person attempt to carry 
out such a conception, an opposition 
would of course result, and then an 
Othello, in the shape of a parlia- 
mentary committee, would plant its 
bolster of a contested inquiry upon 
the wretched sufferer, and sit upon 
him until life were altogether’ or 
well nigh extinct. Truly, it is a 
grand thing to live in a free country, 
under a constitutional government, 
but one cannot help thinking that 
‘they manage these things better in 
France,’ since in England it would 
seem impossible to manage them at 
all; and though the whole nation 
should be grumbling under the 
infliction of having to pay 1s. 6d. 
a dozen for its oysters, if any private 
person, or even an oyster company, 
should be rash enough to desire 
merely to enlarge the area of its 
cultivation, so that it may mitigate 
the severity of the infliction, there 
is no end to the desperate struggles 
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and fearfully expensive encounters 
which it has to undergo in its 
attempts to obtain an Act of Parlia- 
ment to be permitted to do so, 
Vested interests which have never 
been worth a straw before, in the 
hands of parliamentary agents and 
rapacious lawyers instantly assume 
the gigantic and unmanageable pro- 
portions of Don Quixote’s wind- 
mills; and even if the applicant 
should come out of the ordeal suc- 
cessful, he comes forth breathless 
and exhausted and bleeding at every 
pocket ; so that he probably has no 
longer the means to carry out the 
project for which he has endured so 
much. In France, if any one would 
cultivate the seabord, the appli- 
cation costs him nothing. He 
applies to the commissary, who at 
once considers his request, and if 
it be reasonable, the Government 
makes over the tract he desires to 
him, to stock it and till it for a 
certain term of years, after which 
it reverts to the Government, who 
of course can lease it to him for 
further occupation, if he desires and 
deserves it. Every man in this 
way has his vested interest if he 
chooses, and in this way it is of 
some value to him, as he can get 
the most that is to be got out of it; 
whereas with us, his living is the 
prey of strangers, who come from 
afar, who sweep up his interest, 
and who get up the cry of vested 
interests if their misdoings are 
sought to be checked or inter- 
fered with. And hence it would 
appear that while the Government 
of France does its best to increase 
the cultivation of its soil and the 
enlargement of its resources, the 
Government of England throws 
every possible impediment in the 
way of such undertakings. 

With respect to oyster fisheries, a 
new law is undergoing considera- 
tion; but from its provisions it 
would appear that the process of 
obtaining an Act of Parliament is 
not likely to be rendered one shade 
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easier or less expensive than it was 
formerly. 

The idea of an exposition of 
fishing industry did not originate 
with France, since two have already 
been held—one in Norway and one 
in Holland. It was anticipated, 
however, that a great part of the 
material of the exposition at Ar- 
cachon could be transferred next 
year to the great Paris Exposition, 
and that it would form one class 
already fully collected and arranged. 
and that this exposition should 
be but the inauguration of many 
others, one of which is in pro- 
gress of organisation at Boulogne. 
Arcachon is a small village con- 
verted into a watering place, in the 
Gironde, and situated on the shore 
of the Basin d’Arcachon, a large 
harbour which communicates imme- 
diately with the Bay of Biscay. It 
is 400 miles south-west of Paris, 
and about 100 north of Spain. 
Biarritz, Pau, or the Pyrenees, are 
within a few hours’ journey by 
rail. It is also 34 miles from 
Bordeaux, which is said to be the 
second town in size and importance 
in France ; and as the outlet of the 
enormous wine and brandy trade, 
it may well be supposed that the 
commerce of Bordeaux is very large 
indeed. Bordeaux itself is situated 
some 50 or 60 miles up from the 
mouth of the Garonne, one of the 
largest rivers in France, which, 
after its confluence with the Dor- 
dogne, extends to several miles in 
width ; and up and down this river 
the entire traffic of Bordeaux has 
to make its way. Arcachon is one 
of the watering places to Bordeaux, 
Royan, at the mouth of the Garonne, 
dividing the honours of being the 
sanatorium of Bordeaux with Ar- 
cachon. Belting Arcachon, on the 
south and east, stands a razige of 
tallish sandy hills crowned with a 
large pine forest. A valuable manu- 
facture has been carried on here in 
the collection of turpentine. The 
pine trees being deeply barked, an 
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earthenware pot, precisely like a 
small flower-pot in shape, is placed 
at the bottom of the cut, and the 
turpentine, which oozes out from 
every opened pore of the wounded 
tree, runs down, and is caught in 
the earthenware pot, an attendant 
round at 


going certain times to 
collect the exudations. Hundreds 
of trees may be seen thus under 


tap, and hundreds of others may 
also be seen in which Nature has 
endeavoured to repair the ravages 
committed by the turpentine col- 
lectors; and the growing over of 
the bark in ridges gives the 
tree an appearance similar to that 
of a fluted column. The process is 
unquestionably deleterious to the 
growth of the tree, trees thus served 
appearing to be seriously dwarfed 
and stunted i in their growth. Tur- 
pentine now, too, is so cheap that 
it is doubtful whether the timber 
would not pay better ; but a great 
impulse was given to the trade 
during the war with Russia, when 
turpentine rose to a very high price 
indeed. The town itself is insig- 
nificant, but the railway company 
are building a large number of very 
nice villas in the wood, and they 
have built an excellent hotel (the 
Grand Hotel), where everything is 
good and the tariff reasonable. 

The fisheries of Arcachon are 
very varied, and it is no doubt for 
the reason that they are so varied, 
and possibly also so successful— 
presenting as they do a favourable 
instance of what may be done in 


long 


various most important grades of 


aquiculture—that Arcachon has 
been fixed on as the best locality 
for this exposition. Otherwise, 
perhaps, a more inconvenient site 


and one further off or more out of 


the way could hardly be selected in 
France; at any rate for those 
foreign exhibitors who were most 
likely to contribute to such an ex- 
position. The consequence of Arca- 
chon having been chosen is that 
foreign exhibitors are not nearly 
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so well represented as they would 
have been had a more convenient 
and approachable site been selected. 
And the distance from Paris is so 
great that, as far as visitors are 
concerned, the exposition may be 
considered almost deserted, both 
Frenchmen and foreigners appear- 
ing to count the cost of the pil- 
erimage, as the attendance is of 
the meagrest possible description. 
Even the newspapers, if the local 
ones be excepted, appear not to 
have regarded it as a matter worthy 
of much notice, being in this respect 
far outrivalled by the English press. 

The scheme upon which the 
arrangement of the exposition was 
based was excellent and compre- 
hensive, as far as the idea went, 
and had the directors had all 
the matters that were promised 
present at the time of their arrange- 
ment, their task would not have 
been very difficult ; but a most 
culpable negligence appears to have 
been displayed in many instances 
on the part of those who undertook 


the forwarding of the various 
objects. In the British depart- 
ment, for example (and unfortu- 


nately it is a very flagrant one), at 


the opening, and for a fortnight 
after, the catalogue showed a con- 


siderable number of articles pro- 
mised. Yet in the exhibition one 
saw little beyond the name of’ Mr. 
Frank Buckland upon tickets of 
every form and size, and upon every 
object, however insignificant, not 
even an oyster shell escaping the 
inevitable ajffiche. As the secretary 
to the English commission for for- 
warding matters to the exposition, 
it seems somewhat strange that 
so few English products besides 
his own should have contrived to 
find their way to the exposition in 
good time. As our portion of the 


exposition stands, the department 
of Great Britain is a disgrace to us, 
and any Englishman must blush to 
see the contemptible figure we 
make even beside small states like 
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Holland and Belgium. The ex- 
position itself is somewhat of a 
disappointment. There is not a 
great deal in it that is new. 
The various processes in aquicul- 
ture, at least, it might have been 
expected would be exhibited in some- 
thing like active operation. Of 
Huningue everybody in this country 
who takes an interest in such sub- 
jects has heard so much, that they 
must have become almost wearied of 
the topic. It would have been sup- 
posed that a fine model of the great 
fish breeding establishment would 
have been constructed, or that, at 
any rate, a model of one department, 
or even a portion of one, would be 
exhibited in operation; but there 
was nothing of the kind. Indeed, 
there was no water supply laid on 
for the purpose. It may be urged 
that the only supply possible was of 
salt water, yet salt water would 
have sufficed to display the me- 
chanical part of the processes, and 
to have shown how salmon ladders, 
traps of various kinds, and various 
fish-cultural apparatus are worked. 
But there was no attempt to do so, 
and the uninitiated were left to 
gaze at various odd-looking imple- 
ments, the particular use or method 
of which they were totally ignorant 
of. There were a few of the 
earthenware trays, pails, boxes, &c., 
used at Huningue, and that is all. 
In marine aquiculture, at all events, 
it would have been supposed that 
as the exposition is placed upon the 
beach, an artificial oyster-parc, or 
something approaching to it, how- 
ever restricted in dimensions, would 
have been prepared, but the only 
result of the vast operations at the 
Isle du Rhé, Arcachon, and else- 
where, shadowed forth at the show 
are a few tilescovered with oysters of 
various growths, of from one month 
to four years. These are exhibited 


in one of the cemented tanks at the 
back of the main building, and the 
only attempt ata dry model even of 
an oyster-parc is a wretched little 
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_abortion some fourteen or fifteen 


inches square, which might be the 
product of the talents of some school- 
boy. In the address or prospectus 
of the promoters of this exposition, 
we read: 

Et cependant jamais l'industrie des eaux 
n'a fait Yobjet d'une exposition spéciale: 


jamais elle n’a paru dans les Expositions 


Universelles. 

Derniérement encore, au milieu de l'admi- 
rable représentation de toutes les industries 
de la terre, la péche ne figurait a U Exposi- 
tion de Londres que par quelques filets et 
quelques lignes. 

LDaquiculture n'y figurait pas du tout. 


On reading this rather sweeping 
peroration, one naturally looked 
around the exposition of Arcachon 
to see how far our liéches had been 
corrected by our critics, and one 
saw ‘quelques filets et quelques 
lignes,’ but very little indeed which 
was not exhibited (though not col- 
lected with a marine comprehen- 
sion) in the London Exposition. 
Aquiculture specially, if it could 
be said to figure at Arcachon, made 
so shabby a figure that it was 
almost ashamed to show itself. 
There were, certainly, some bottled 
fish, a very few hatching trays and 
boxes of transport, &c. There were 
also a few plans of two or three 
fish-breeding establishments, and 
these, for the most part, were drawn 
up with a view to pictorial effect, 
but scarcely with an eye to any 
useful purpose; a model or two 
of salmon-stairs, only one of which, 
that by Mr. Horsfall, of Leeds, 
would be of the slightest use to a 
projector, the others being totally 
impassable ; a few models of traps 
used in the capture of fish, which 
were infinitely inferior, both in 
execution and variety, to those 
shown by the Fisheries Preserva- 
tion Society at the Exposition of 
London; while the Exposition of 
Arcachon had almost nothing to 
show against the magnificent dis- 
play of tackle and implements for 
the capture of fish in fresh water 
which appeared in such profusion 
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from every tackle-maker of note in 
the kingdom at the Exposition of 
London,— one maker, who would 
scarcely obtain any patronage at 
all in England, exhibiting some 
very third-rate materials. In oils, 
distillations, salts, and medical pro- 
ducts, which were exhibited under 
different classes at London, in 
shells, whalebone, tortoiseshell, 
ivory, and a hundred other mat- 
ters, there can be very little ques- 
tion that comparison would scarcely 
result in our disfavour. Indeed, 
had we chosen to have grouped 
our aquatic industries under that 
head, we could, with the assistance 
of two or three fishmongers and 
aquarium makers, have made an 
adequate exposition in one of the 
naves which would have refuted 
the assertion of the Arcachon com- 
mittee without further trouble. Of 
course, it would have been quite 
needless to enter upon any compari- 
son as this on such a subject, had 
not the prospectus challenged it. 
The scheme of the exposition 
was to divide the objects into three 
heads, viz. products, instruments, 
and writings. Products were sub- 
divided into alimentary, medicinal, 
those used in the arts ; products of 
industry ; products useful in agri- 
culture ; products useful in fishery, 
and various collections of products. 
The alimentary products were again 
divided into salt and fresh water 
products, and these again into those 
taken by fishing and those produced 
by cultivation. The instruments 
were divided into those used in 
salt and those used in fresh water, 
those used in fishing and those used 
in aquiculture. These, again, fall 
into instruments of preparation, 
that is, used in making tackle, &c. 
&ec.; instruments of transport, which 
includes models of boats, cordage, 
canvas ; fishing implements, as nets, 
lines, hooks, &c.; instruments of 
conservation, as aquariums, boxes, 
cans, &c., for the keeping of fish 
alive; instruments of expedition, 
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as panniers, baskets, &c.; divers 
instruments and collections of in- 
struments. The writings are by- 
and-by to be divided into natural 
history, technology, social economy, 
divers collections and reports; at 
the present time of writing they are 
so only on the catalogue. Behind 
the main building there is a long 
range of aquariums, some twenty in 
number, each about five or six feet 
in length, and containing some 
pretty specimens of various small 
fish, minor crustaceans, molluscs, 
zoophytes, &c. Behind these is a 
range of six cemented tanks, for 
the accommodation of the more im- 
portant crustaceans and molluscs. 
Of these, however, but one was 
occupied, containing a few tiles 
covered with oysters of various 
ages, and showing some fresh tiles 
with this year’s spat, which was, at 
the opening of the exposition, but 
just visible, though it increased 
rapidly in size from day to day, 
and when a month or six weeks 
old, would be nearly as large as 
a silver threepenny bit. There 
were also a few slabs of stone from 
the Isle du Rhé, tolerably covered, 
and some mussels bedded thickly 
on a hurdle from the same place. 
The other tanks were empty. 
Judging fairly and dispassionately 
upon the exposition, it certainly 
did not fulfil the hopes and ex- 
pectations which we had been led 
to expect from it, and the exceed- 
ingly unfinished condition for a 
long time after the opening, with 
the confusion caused by the nume- 
rons absences with respect both to 
the exposition and the catalogue, 
placed even what was to be seen in 
as unfavourable a light as possible. 
To the promoters of the exposition, 
the committee and the officials, 
whose politeness and attention are 
beyond all praise, little blame can 
be attached. They have done the 
best they could with the materials 
at their command. It was per- 
fectly well known to exhibitors 
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that the 1st of July was the day 
of opening, and that the reception 
of goods to be exhibited ought, 
therefore, of necessity to have 
taken place long before. The cata- 
logue is prepared in accordance 
with the announcements of in- 
tending exhibitors, and it must be 
evident that, if any catalogue at all 
was to be ready at the opening, no 
other method could well be pur- 
sued. Should any exposition take 
place in due course of time in Eng- 
land, it is to be hoped that we shall 
at least profit by the experience of 
our neighbours. 

But if we are compelled to look 
upon the exposition of Arcachon 
as not equalling our expectations, 
nothing of the kind can be said as 
regards the fisheries themselves. 
In the Field of the 21st July, in an 
article by Mr. Francis Francis, we 
find the following statement : 

The fishe ries at Areachon are of some 
—— nce, as, in all, 497 

ged in them, and employment is afforded 
) “1,089 sailors and 85 boys. The gains 
realised by these fishermen amount to 
about 947,996f. a year, while that reaped 
by the proprictors of the boats, nets, Xe. 
(here termed the embarkation), is 704,200f. 
The return is something approaching to- 
wards cent. per cent., as may be seen from 
the fact that the value of the embarkations 
is set at 730,857f. 

The fish captured are various, and the 
method of taking them is almost equally 
so. Amongst the fish are the sole, the 
sardine, the smelt, the turbot, the brill, the 
skate, the gurnet, the red mullet, (oh! how 
good they were fresh out of the sea, and 
delicately cooked for breakfast!) the grey 
mullet, the plaice, the flounder, 
(gilt-he ad oft Pliny) - whic ha a ip ™ are d To me 
to be the red bream, or a close relation, as 
I saw but one specimen the ierlus (I saw 
a very small specimen, and set it down as 
a young hake), grisets (I saw none, and 
could not recognise them at all from the 
description), the dogfish, shrimps, &c., and 
various small ware too numerous to men- 
tion amongst fishery products. 

They fish here with the trawl princi- 
pally, the trammel, the sardine net, which 
may be looked on as a sort of movabl 
trammel, and a tremendously long-weighted 
trammel, which is dragged along in much 
the same way as the sardine net, only at 
the bottom of the water. 


boats are en- 
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Besides the above nets they use the 
large seine, or sean, and the ground sean, 
the mullet net and the shrimp net, and 
there are some lift nets I could not get at. 
At times a prodigious number of grey 


mullet are got by putting a long net across - 


the mouth of a creek at low water and 
weighing down the corks with large stones. 
When the tide has come up to its full 
height the ends of the net are shaken 
violently, the stones topple off, and the 
corks rise to the top, and every fish which 
has entered the creek with the tide is 
inclosed, without any disturbance or alarm. 
A gentleman I met told me that he had 
been out on the day I saw him and taken 
between 3,ooolb. and 4,oo0olb. — of 
mullet in that way, a large shoal having 
entered the ereek, the whole of which were 
captured. 


Besides these methods, a method 
of fishing by means of the torch 
and leister is described « Mr. 
Francis, by which means a good 
many mullet are taken nightly ; 
and, further, the effect and cost of 
steam trawling vessels are gone 
into. The Times had stated that 
the steam trawlers at Arcachon 
were so successful, that capitalists 
were engaged in building other and 
larger prosecute the 
business with. In refutation of this 
statement the following explana- 
tion and figures are given, the 
latter being from official sources : 


vessels to 


These steam trawlers are screw-boats of 
50-horse power, They carry twelve men 
and several boys. The y go out into the 
Bay of Biscay to trawl, and every morning, 
in summer, one or the other brings in the 
fish taken. Sailing boats could not be 
safely used, particularly in rough weather 
with a lee shore, and the bay, unfortu- 
nately, has more often a lee shore than not. 
The entrance to the basin is very narrow, 
and sailing boats would seldom be able to 
make it in | gales of wind, and would be 
lost perp ually ; consequently, the fishery 
must die out unless prosecuted by steam- 
boats. The steamboats answer ‘well for 
the work, and make a good fishing of it, 
but they do not pay by the sale of their 
fish. The fishing is divided into two 
seasons—the summer and the winter, In 
summer a very large trawl isused, the beam 
being 37ft. lone. The summer season is 
from May to November. 
twenty triy 





Each boat makes 
s a month, and a fair average 
for each fishing is 200f., or 24,o00f. for 
the summer season. The cost of the men 
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is 7,200f. Coal figures for 9,600f.; oil and 
such necessaries, 3,000f.; wear and tear of 
nets and gear, 3,600f.; various items, 1,200f.; 
assurance and general costs not included 
above, 5,400f.; total cost, 30,c0of., against 
24,000f. gain; loss on summe r season, 
6.coof. The small boats of the steamers, 
when they can, pick up a little with the 
sardine nets, but it only amounts to some 
oof. In the winter the season is always 
her better, and the loss is reduced to 
oof. The cost of the boat is 75,000f., 
and the interest upon the general outlay 
being added to the other loss, brings it up 
to a total of about 18,ooof. a year; and 
this is such a success, according to the 
Times, that persons of capital are anxious 
to share in it. The reason I have been so 
full in these items is, that people who are 
anxious to go into fishery speculations (and 
they are just now many) should not be 
misled, and fancy on reading the Times 
article that steam trawling is a ‘good 
thing.” The fact is, as I have said, the 
deep sea fishing here must die out without 
it. The boats form a training-school for 
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So that a maritime industry is 
greatly encouraged in an important 
corner of the French dominions, 
and a training-ship for boys sup- 
ported for 800l. or gool. a year. In 
this sense, possibly, it would seem 
that steam trawling really is a 
success. 

But there is another system of 
fishing practised at Arcachon, and 
that, too, upon a large scale, and 
which in England we have no 
specimen of. Lucullus, the Roman 
gourmand, established salt water 
fish ponds at Tusculum, communi- 
cating with the sea by 
‘anals and 


means of 
sluices. The fry of 
large numbers of mullet, gilt-heads 
(before noticed), and other fish 
entered these ponds and grew and 
fattened there, being retained by 
means of the sluices. This method 
of obtaining and rearing fish has 
been transported to Arcachon and 
subsequently to other places, the 
lrench having taken the idea of 
this, as well as their oyster-culture, 
formerly practised in Lake Fusaro, 
from the Romans. At Arcachon, 
or about six or seven miles from it, 
present time nu- 


there are at the 
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merous large reservoirs constructed 
and worked upon precisely the same 
principles, and engaged in rearing 
the same species of fish. These 
reservoirs, which are a very in- 
teresting study, belong to various 
proprietors, of whom Messrs. Bois- 
sitre and Javal are perhaps the 
chief. Though there are several 
others, M. Boissiére alone has about 
three hundred acres of water laid 
out in reservoirs. These reservoirs 
are connected with creeks up which 
the tide flows by means of sluices, 
and at spring tides the water flows 
freely through them into the re- 
servoirs, bearing with it myriads 
of small fry of the mullet, bass, 
dorade or @ ‘ilt-head, eels, and other 
fish. These are confined within the 
reservoirs, and are kept there to 
grow and fatten until they are fit 
for the market. Very few men are 
required to attend to the reservoirs, 
and the profit is so large that 
M. Boissiére alone, who has been 
thirty years engaged in this pursuit, 
realises nearly 1,200]. a year from 
it, or about 400]. to every 100 
acres. The gains of all the pro- 
prietors of these reservoirs must 
be very considerable. The reser- 
voirs are not very deep, 

from two to five feet in 
They are fished only 
winter and 


running 

depth. 
during the 
autumn when the wea- 
ther is seasonable, operations com- 
mencing in September and October; 
the town of Bordeaux for the most 
part furnishing the market. 

The only industry at present exist- 
ing which offers a parallel to this is 
that of Commachio, a small town 
in the Pontifical States, situated 
upon the western shores of the 
Adriatic, and containing about six 
or seven thousand inhabitants who 
are supported by the fishery which 
they so ingeniously prosecute. A 
large extent of marsh half 
merged—a lagoon, in fact—has 
been banked and wattled so as 
to enclose several large chambers, 
which are fed by the waters of the 


sub- 
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lagoon, and through these chambers 
a vast number of fish, by far the 
larger part of which are eels, find 
their way to and from the sea. 
Traps are skilfully placed so as to 
catch the fish. The eels are pre- 
pared for keeping by a curiots pro- 
cess, packed in barrels or baskets, 
and sent to the market, enormous 
quantities being exported every 
year. 
Exploration, gives a very detailed 
plan of the operations conducted 
there, and a very interesting ac- 
count of the manners and customs 
of the population. 

In England nothing of the sort has 
ever been attempted: the natural 
advantages in the way of fisheries 
being so great, both around our 
coasts and in our rivers, that any- 
thing like cultivation or extended 
preservation has been thought to be 
needless, until an apprehension has 
arisen that our fisheries might in 
time fail unless some wiser method 
of working them be adopted, from 
the simple fact of many of them 
having already done so. But the 
work “of destruction is always so 
much easier than the work of re- 
construction, that it must be some 
time before the evil is even 
thoroughly acknowledged and ar- 
rested. Whether the method above 
alluded to could be brought into 
action in England with the pro- 
spect of paying the promoters is a 
question which experience alone 
can make evident, but that we 
have very ample means of testing 
this fact, and very many localities 
specially adapted to the same cul- 
tivation, no one who has any 
large kndwledge of our coasts 
and harbours can doubt. Indeed, 
there are hundreds of spots specially 
suited to such undertakings, and 
which would require but a com- 
paratively small outlay. And if it 
were possible to get anything at 
all approaching to 1,200/. a year 
out of 300 acres of swamps and 
lagoon, which at present produces 
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nothing, it might certainly be 
worth while considering the ques- 
tion. Mullet and basse are both 
excellent fish, which only require 
to be better known to the public to 
be appreciated, while eels already 
command a very high price, higher, 
indeed, with us than they do in 
France. 

The next industry which it be- 
hoves us to examine is the culti- 
vation of various molluscs, which 
realises enormous profit to the pro- 
prietors at Arcachon. What the 
production of the various edible 
shellfish, exclusive of oysters, as 
mussels, cockles, and many others, 
known generally as the coquillage, 
is at Arcachon, we have no means 
of knowing, there being no ascer- 
tained table ; but from the work of 
Dr. Kemmerer, one of the lights of 
science in France upon such mat- 
ters, we find that a very partial 
and comparatively small cultiva- 
tion at the Isle de Rhé produces 
52,300f. a year, by no means an 
insignificant sum, and capable of 
enormous extension. The produc- 
tion at Arcachon is, however, very 
large, but quite insignificant when 
placed beside the magnificent re- 
sults which have attended a liberal 
and wise’ system of oyster-culture, 
which at Arcachon gives the most 
brilliant and solid success; return- 
ing very large and important reve- 
nues. "There are about 200 oyster- 
pares in the Basin d’ Arcachon. 
The following is the experience of 
two pares formed by the Govern- 
ment in 1860, as model pares for 
others to imitate. These pares 
comprehend together about 40 
acres in extent. Here a million of 
pare oysters and a million of sea 
oysters from the Isle de Rhé were 
laid down, tiles and fascines were 
duly arranged for the reception of 
the spat or young oysters. From 
1862 to 1865 eight millions of 
oysters were taken from the beds 
to stock others. Nevertheless, it 
was estimated in 1865 that there 
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were twenty millions of oysters on 
the beds. 

On another bed, formed in 1863, 
the expenses of purchasing oysters, 
with boats, watching, and labour, 
amounted to 28,500f. The number 
of oysters found there in 1865 was 
5,185,262. These are valued (cer- 
tainly not over-valued) at 200,000f., 
leaving a profit therefore on the 
two years of 171,500f., or close 
upon 7,000], It is computed that 
about eighty millions of oysters are 
produced yearly at Arcachon. The 
basin contains 1,500 or 1,600 acres 
of ground fit for oyster-pares ; of 
this, at present, about 1,000 only 
have been conceded, and according 
to M. Coste, it is capable of re- 
turning a revenue of from twelve to 
fifteen millions of frances, 
500,000/.a year. But it cannot be 
doubted by any one who has in- 
spected these parcs that there is 
great room for improvement in the 
method; that immense numbers of 
young oysters are lost, not only from 
natural enemies, which should be 
carefully removed, but by the par- 
tial system of tiles, &c., at present 
adopted, and by the small areas 
under cultivation compared with 
the vast waters of the basin, which 
is 74 miles in circumference, to all 
of which the spat has free access. 
So that infinitely more oysters are 
lost upon mud flats and places 
unfit for their reception than are 

aught upon the comparatively few 
tiles and fascines placed to catch 
it. The prodigious numbers of the 
spat which must be sent forth by 
the parent oyster, may be estimated 
by the fact that every possible 
object which is fit to retain it 
speedily becomes so covered with 
oysters upon oysters as to resemble 


or above 


nothing but one large mass of 
oysters, while the area afforded by 


such substances compared to the 

vast area which surrounds them, 

and on which for the most part the 

spat is lost, is less than a pin’s head 

upon a square foot might be sup- 
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posed to be, so that vast myriads 
of spat must be wasted. Improved 
cultivation and improved methods, 
giving a larger and more favour- 
able area for the catching of the 
spat, cannot fail to increase enor- 
mously the results anticipated by 
M. Coste, and it is probable that his 
figures will sink into insignificance 
compared with the reality in the 
course of a few more years of study 
and experience. 

The great advantage which Ar- 
vachon appears to have over every 
other place to the north of it, is in 
the fact that they have there an 
abundant spat erery year. As far 
as present experience goes, the spat- 
ting season never fails at Arcachon, 
while to the north, at the Isle de 
Rhé for example, it seems to be al- 
most as irregular and uncertain as 
our own is. For three years at the 
Isle de Rhé they have scarcely had 
any fall of spat worth consideration, 
and even this year it would seem to 
indicate a further failure, as the 
results so far are unsatisfactory; 
whereas at Arcachon, the tiles in 
most of the beds already show an 
abundant supply of spat, and as 
the oysters there continue to spat 
throughout August and September, 
and even up to November, the fall 
of spat will, in all probability, be a 
very prolific one. 

But there is yet another revenue 
derived from the Bay of Arcachon, 
which arises from the capture of wild 
fowl there during the winter; and 
the manner in which this is prose- 
cuted is curious. In sailing over 
the waters of the basin, the stranger 
will often find himself entering a 
perfect plantation of long poles, 
placed at moderate distances from 
each other; on these, and stretched 
from pole to pole, when the ducks are 
expec ted, are hung long nets enclos- 
ing large spaces of mud | banks: when 
the fowl are feeding, being disturbed 
by men in boats, they fly up, but as 
all wild fowl when they first rise 
fly very low, they dash headlong 
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into the nets, and are then captured 
in large numbers. The wild duck 
fishery, as it may called, begins on 
the 15th October, and continues till 
the 15th March. Permission to 
capture the ducks is given by the 
Commissary of Marine. Each person 
to whom a concession or permit is 
given has to provide 150 nets, each 
of 13 metres long, by 1 metre 70 
centimetres deep; a metre being a 
trifle over 39 inches, and the extent 
of the means employed may be esti- 
mated by the fact that 171 conces- 
sions are made yearly, while the 
average take is about 42,752 ducks, 
worth 1 fr. 65 cents. eac h. 

In gazing on the basin of Arca- 
and noting the numerous 
ouard-boats anchored for the accom- 
modation of persons who watch the 
various pares, the variety of small 
craft which ply to and fro, and the 
general air of well-to-do and satis- 
fied industry, which pervades these 
waters, and in looking closer into 
the value of the fisheries wrought 
here, established for the most part 
hy the care and assistance of the Go- 
vernment,—the stranger can hardly 
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fail to be forcibly struck by the 
spectacle revealed to him, and setting 
on one side, for the moment, the 
eventual objects of the Emperor of 
the French and his Government 
in evoking all this wealth and in- 
dustry, he can but admire the saga- 
city which contrived out of 
comparative barrenness to induce 
such evidently valuable and con- 
siderable resources. For our own 
part, and were not all these mea- 
sures avowedly for the creation of a 
vast naval power, which can scarcely 
be viewed by us otherwise than as 
a source of disquiet to ourselves; 
were, indeed, these measures on the 
part of the Emperor only carried 
for the purpose of benefiting 
the people he rules over, without 
reference to the which it 
may give him, for the carrying out 
of subsequent schemes, which are 
very reasonably supposed to occupy 
his mind.—how much more pro- 
found would be our admiration of 
the wisdom which has 
played in the development of so 
much profitable labour. 


has 


out 


power 


been dis- 
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ORACE has received something 
more than ordinary attention 
within the last few years. As far 
as his lyric works are concerned, 
there has been quite a competition 
among men of mark to produce an 
adequate representation of them in 
the English tongue. Mr. Francis 
Newman was, we believe, the first 
who set himself to give the merely 
English student of Horace a better 
translation than the ungraceful one 
by Francis. Then came Lord Ra- 
vensworth’s version—-a very hand- 
some, aristocratic-looking volume, 
to say nothing of its internal merits. 
More recently we have Mr. Theodore 
Martin as an Horatian translator, 
himself honourably known, like the 
old poet, in the double capacity of 
versifier and critic. We must not 
forget to include in the list a little 
opusculum of Lord Redesdale, in 
which he treats of the metrical de- 


vices which, in his opinion, ought 


to be employed for the purpose of 
conveying to the English ear some 
conception of the various lyric mea- 
sures used by Horace, and which, 
in their several peculiarities, have 
so great an effect on the character 
of his song. We may add that 
two of our most eminent public 
men, representing respectively the 
Ministerial and Opposition type of 
statesmanship for the time being, 
have tried their hands, and that 
very happily, at occasional transla- 
tions of Horace’s Odes; we refer, 
of course, to Lord Derby and Mr. 
Gladstone, whose efforts in this line 
were originally made public in the 
course of the critical commentaries 
evolved by the more complete per- 
formances of Lord Ravensworth 
and Mr. Martin. Mr. Gladstone’s 
translations, in fact, have since been 
given to the world in the volume 
which he published conjointly with 
Lord Lyttelton; those of Lord 
Derby, though frequently quoted, 


have not yet made a public appear- 
ance in a collected form. 

Old Horace would have been de- 
lighted at this dignified competition 
in his honour. He had a weakness 
for swells in his day, whether of 
social or literary rank. How that 
round Bacchus-face of his would 
glow with animation if he could 
bodily fulfil his metaphorical an- 
nouncement, ‘ Visam Britannos hos- 
pitibus feros,’ and find such eminent 
men now labouring to expound his 
beauties to that unmannerly race ! 
Probably it was only for something 
to say ‘that he boasted how, in 
coming times, the unkempt Spaniard 
and the drinker of the Rhone should 
learn his verses by heart. To hunt 
after the suffrages of the public was 
always a work that went against 
the grain with him. ‘Cum magnis } 
vixisse’ was his delight in social 
matters, and fit audience to find, 
though few, was his aim when he 
built up these graceful stanzas of 
lyric verse. We are sure that he 
felt the sympathy which he ex- 
pressed with that bold Columbine 
Arbuscula, who, when the pit rose 
at her, not in applause but in de- 
nunciation, resolutely refused to be 
hissed off the stage by the common 
herd, and declared that she would 
take no verdict but that of the 
dress circle (‘satis est equitem 
mihi plaudere’). He would have 
given all the rest of his fame to 
have witnessed one hour of such 
enjoyment as he created for Pope 
and his friends in the Twickenham 
grotto—of the spell by which he 
soothed Chatham’s gout at Bath 
and Astrop Spa—of his companion- 
ship with Fox at St. Anne’s Hill, 
while the nightingales warbled 
through the bowers, and the great 
Whig statesman trolled out his 
favourite passages of Dryden in his 
own Surrey shades. 

For our part, however, in looking 
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round for an apt translator of 
Horace, there are several points to 
which we should give precedence 
over rank as the requisite for the 
function. Not but that the capacity 
and opportunity to enjoy the social 
refinements that usually dwell about 
the ‘first circles,’ as they are con- 
ventionally called, is one very im- 
portant requisite for the translator 
whom we seek. Perhaps we should, 
facie, have selected Lord 
Redesdale’s circumstances as most 
likely to favour the production of 
a good translator of Horace. It 
appears that Lord Redesdale took 
up the old Roman for the purpose 
of consoling his enforced retire- 
ment, while laid up in consequence 
of an accident in the hunting-field. 
Such a description raises up to our 
mind’s eye an English aristocrat ; 
and Horace, though no aristocrat, 
lived near these roses of the social 
garden, and, what is more, knew 
how to live near them: again, a man 
proud, as such men are assumed 
to be, of his local influence and 
his surrounding tenantry, ‘ dwelling 
among his own people,’ and con- 
scious of his pre-eminence among 
them, just as Horace liked to think 
of his municipal importance, and 
the five householders who repre- 
sented him at the town of Varia; 
furthermore, one who can take his 
share in the life of the capital, and 
yet thoroughly enjoy the pursuits 
and habits of the country—we all 
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know Horace’s predilections in this 
particular: further, too, 
those kindly and neighbourly feel- 
ings which the hereditary possession 
of wealth is calculated to engender 
under favourable circumstances— 
enjoying the possession of a friend 
and a bottle to give him, and able 
to feel with Horace on the subject 
‘recepto desipere amico:’ lastly, a 
man who has combined with these 
modern pursuits a warm love of 
the gifts which he won from the 
Muses at Winchester and Oxford— 
like Horace unforgetful of the lofty 
lines taught by ‘ plagosus Orbilius,’ 
and in the autumn of his days at 
Preeneste revelling over the majesty 
and truth of Homer’s verse. 

Such is the picture which we, 
wholly outsiders in the matter, con- 
jure up as we hear of an English 
nobleman laid up by a fall in hunt- 
ing, and jotting down his 
Horatiane to while away the time. 
But Lord Redesdale has not made 
any serious effort to place himself 
before the world as a translator of 
Horace. He has only propounded 
au theory on the subject for other 
men’s guidance, with which theory 
we do not at all concur. He main- 
tains that English metre, no less 
than Latin, is subject to the rules of 
scanning ; and as an illustration of 
his theory, he has rendered one of 
Horace’s Sapphic odes into English 
Sapphics, beginning thus :— 


CUrle 


All to God pray for quiet on the rough sea, 
When the dark clouds are covering the moon, and 
Vainly is sought from star above a guiding 


after the well-known 
metre of the ‘Needy Knife- 
grinder.’ We cannot admit this 
to be a legitimate English rhythm; 
and the difference of the principles 
on which English and Latin are 
respectively put into metre is, we 
think, strongly illustrated by the 
failure of Lord Redesdale’s inge- 
nious attempt in this particular, 
and its contrast with the successful 


And so on 


Light by the sailor. 
style in which he has rendered 
some of Horace’s Alcaics into metre 
of a genuine English character. 
However it is quite true that our 
translators have not in general 
attended sufficiently to the repro- 
duction of the manner as well as 
the matter of their author. This is 
an especial deficiency in a trans- 
lation of Horace, whose power of 
charming his readers i is so closely 
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connected with his manner. Lord 
Ravensworth has evidently thought 
of nothing more than the repre- 
sentation of Horace’s words in the 
most finished and elegant English 
verse that he could command: but 


Lord Ravensworth’s verse happens 
to be of a character wholly different 
from that of Horace’s. Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin seems to have been 
more conscious of this part of a 
translator’s duties. But he would 
appear to set himself to think not 
how Horace would have written the 
ode in question, had he written it 
in English, but how Mr. Thomas 
Moore would have written it. The 
model is not a bad one to follow. 
There are many points of resem- 
blance between the Roman and 
the Irish lyrist. To begin with 
externals, both were little stumpy 
men—though we imagine that 
Moore never rounded to that ‘pod- 
gy duodecimo’ at which Augustus 
throws his imperial gibes (‘ut sit 
circuitus voluminis tui dycwiéoraroe, 
sicuti est ventriculi tui’). Both 
sang of women and wine: both loved 
mirth and music and conviviality : 
both had a fondness for good com- 
pany, and good company had a 
fondness for both. But even for- 
getting Horace asa moralist, looking 
at him merely through the medium 
of his odes, we cannot allow that 
the gay poet of Sloperton and wit 
of Holland House ought to stand 
between us and Horace’s own indi- 
viduality. Take the two as writers 
of love-verses—we know that they 
were both heart-whole enough, that 
they cared very little for Chloe and 
Fanny :—but Moore in these com- 
positions'is always thinking of some 
smart thing to be said—he makes 
his love a peg to hang his pretty 
verses on, and we know that it is 
only for that purpose that he writes 
about the love at all. But Horace, 
though he plays with his love too, 
is more in earnest than Moore—we 
can conceive that he really thought 
at. the time more of pleasing his 
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Lesbia of the minute than of plea- 
sing the public, and hence he is 
more simple and more vivid than 
Moore. Look at the two in their 
social relations, and you shall find 
Horace the truer man. He could 
enjoy the circles which gathered at 
Mecenas’ great house » on the Es- 
quiline, as much as Moore enjoyed 
the Holland House coteries; but 
Horace had a genuine love of the 
country too, which Moore never 
had. MHorace’s Sloperton was not 
within the shade of any Bowood 
belonging to his great friends; it 
was in the real out-of-the-way 
country of the Sabine hills, and he 
knew how to make friends with 
his old-fashioned neighbours there, 
Cervius and the rest of them, and 
to enter heartily into all their pur- 
suits, just as Wordsworth did with 
the Wilkinsons and Quillinans and 
other inhabitants of his neighbour- 
hood. 

In fact, as no man has revealed 
his whole being to us in his writings 
so thoroughly as Horace has done, 
so it is impossible for any one to 

translate him well, who has not 
become intimately acquainted with 
all his feelings and habits as man 
with man. His translator should 
have a considerable affinity with 
him in point of temperament, as 
we have already remarked; and 
perhaps there is no qualification 
more requisite for the man who 
would thoroughly enjoy Horace and 
duly make him known to us, than 
that he should have decidedly passed 
the flush of youth—be beginning 
to gravitate towards the fogie class. 
For Horace, as some one has right 
well said, is emphatically the poet 
of middle-aged men. He grows 
upon us as we go down-hill. He 
is not a poet whom our young en- 
thusiasm reverences as an oracle. 
He is not sublime, he is not even 
eloquent, perhaps; there is no ‘thun- 
der and music and pomp’ of 
utterance about him; and we are 
very apt to pass him by among the- 
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more majestic members of his bro- 
therhood. It is after we have had 
some considerable experience of the 
world and its ways that we begin 
to discern the exquisite delicacy of 
observation with which the poet 
noted down the various colours of 
life and its minor morals, as they 
presented themselves to his mind’s 
eye under a state of civilisation 
curiously analogous in many re- 
spects to our own; and the happy 
touches of wit by means of which 
he brings his own conceptions 
within the view of his readers. 
At such a period of life too we feel 
inclined to regard in our favourite 
poet rather the qualities of a friend 
than those of a guide and philoso- 
pher: and we love a moralist who 
can make us happier while he makes 
us better—even though this cha- 
racteristic of Horace’s satire may 


have seemed a weakness to the 
grave and earnest Persius, in whose 
compliment there surely lurks 
something of contempt, when he 
SAYS : 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum precordia ludit. 


In a word, when we love tosit in 
easy chairs, and have easy chairs to 
sit in, then is the time that we most 
learn to appreciate Horace, the most 
companionable of poets. 

It seems to follow that, 
many various attributes must con- 
bine to make a man a good trans- 
lator of Horace, we can _ hardly 
expect to find any very striking 
successes achieved among the many 
Englishmen who have been attracted 
to the task. The grace of cunning 
words in which Horace so wonder- 
fully excelled is just the quality 
above all others which most stimu- 
lates the ambition of the translator. 
He feels the charm which dwells 
about the mere term or phrase of 
the original, and it is a delight as 
well as a triumph to him to hit 
upon some term or phrase in his 
own language which seems to con- 
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vey, in a greater or less degree, the 
like charm. But at the same time 
this grace is of all others. the most 
difficult to reproduce ; and it is of 
so subtle a nature, that even when 
the translator has most joyfully 
satisfied himself, it is still quite a 
chance whether the chosen words 
strike his readers as furnishing the 
precise equivalent to the original. 
Thus it happens that (so far as we 
can venture to trust our own im- 
pressions) while so many translators 
of Horace have hit off particular 
passages with a happy skill which is 
above all praise, and for which every 
student of Horace is grateful to 
them, there are none that do not 
continually disappoint us by some 
divergency or other from the manner 
of their poet. 

We have said thus much partly, 
we must confess, as a sort of excuse 
for our presumption in giving our 
own version of such passages as we 
shall cull from Horace’s pages. And 
yet we do not know that there is an 
excuse necessary. Tothose who are 
interested in the tricks of transla- 
tion, itis both amusing and useful 
to set before them a variety of ver- 
sions of the same passage for the 
purpose of comparison. Not only 
may one translator happen to seize 
on some tint or tone which another 
has missed; but the mere examina- 
tion of the different efforts serves 
to suggest to the reader’s mind a 
clearer conception of the individual 
passage in question, and a clearer 
conception, too, of the nature of a 
translator’s work in general. As 
regards the first contingency, the 
possibility that some very inferior 
translator may chance to succeed 
where his betters have failed, let us 
remember that while so many un- 
happy attempts (of which Cowper’s 
is perhaps the worst) have been 
made to imitate that remarkable 
line of Homer, in which you hear 
the ringing of the bow: 
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e the only one which can be said to 
e have caught the sound of the 
t original is that by Tickell: 

: Then sprung the’ string and twanged the 

silver bow. 

; 

a And yet poor Tickell was but a very 
S humble labourer in the same field 
e with the many great names that 
; have been associated with the Eng- 
0 lish rendering of Homer. So with 
: Tickell’s fortune before us, why 


5 should not we be tempted to take 
r our chance of filling up some of the 
5 gaps (of which there will always be 
r abundance left) in the adequate re- 
) presentation of Horace to English 
readers? It is always a fair chal- 
: lenge to those who assume to sit in 
, judgment on the work of others— 

‘Try what you can make of it your- 


. ’ Horace. While 
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self.’ And if all critics were to do 
as we do and expose themselves to 
be criticised in their turn, there 
would be much less of rash criticism, 
and much less of reasonable wrath 
excited among the genus irritabile 
ratum. ; 

With a view to illustrate that 
process of the comparison of dif- 
ferent renderings, to which we have 
alluded above, it may be interesting 
to quote the versions severally given 
by two of Horace’s most eminent 
translators, of a favourite and very 
characteristic ode. It is the one 
which begins ‘Donec gratus eram 
tibi,’ and has beenthus translated by 
Lord Derby, whose version appears 
against the original in Lord Ravens- 
worth’s volume : 


I was dear to thee, 


While with encircling arms 


No youth preferred to me 


Dared to profane thy bosom’s snowy charms ; 


! envied not, 


by thee adored, 


The wealth, the bliss of Persia's lord. 


Lydia.—Whik 


With love 


all thy bosom glowed 
for me alone: 


i While Lydia there abode 
Where Chloe now has fixed her hateful throne ; 
Well pleased, our Roman Ilia’s fame 
I deemed eclipsed by Lydia's name. 


} 


Hlov.—-Tis true my captive heart 


The fair-haired Chloe sways, 
Skilled with transcendent art 
To touch the lyre and breathe harmonious lays: 
For her my life were gladly paid, 
So Heaven would spare my Cretan maid. 


Lyd.—My breast with fond desire 
For youthful Calais burns ; 
Touched with a mutual fire, 


The son of Ornytus my love returns: 


lor him I'd doubly die with joy, 
So Heaven would spare my Thurian boy. 


Hor.— What if the former chain 
That we too rashly broke 
We yet should weave again, 


And bow once more beneath the accustomed yoke 


9 


; If Chloe’s sway no more I own, 
And Lydia fill the vacant throne ? 


Lyd.—Though bright 


as morning-star 


My Calais’ beaming brow ; 
Though more inconstant far 
And easier chafed than Adria’s billows thou : 
With thee my life I'd gladly spend, 


Content with thee taat life to end. 





















































Now let us hear Mr. Gladstone: 


Both right pleasant lyrics, such as 
might have been sung by Jonson 


they had fallen on a competitive 
mood some night at the Mermaid. 
And yet, somehow or other, there 
are certain noble qualities about the 
original which we miss in both 
translations. Perhaps this must 
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Horace.—While no more welcome arms could twine 

Around thy snowy neck than mine ; 

Thy smile, thy heart while I possest, 

Not Persia’s monarch lived as blest. 

Lydia.—While thou didst feel no rival flame, 

Nor Lydia next to Chloe came ; 

O, then thy Lydia’s echoing name 

Excelled e’en Ilia’s Roman fame. 
Hor.—Me now Threician Chloe sways, 

Skilled in soft lyre and softer lays ; 

My forfeit life I'll freely give 

That she, my better life, may live. 
Lyd.—The son of Ornytus inspires 

My burning breast with mutual fires ; 

I'll face two several deaths with joy 

So Fate but spare my Thurian boy. 
Hor.—What if our ancient love awoke, 

And bound us with its golden yoke ? 

If auburn Chloe I resign, 

And Lydia once again be mine? 


Lyd.—Though brighter than a star is he, 
Thou rougher than the Adrian sea 
And fickle as light bark ; yet I 
With thee would live, with thee would die. 


how it is that the delicate aroma 
flies off in the transfusion from one 
language to another. Lord Derby’s 
version strikes us as too diffuse,— 
Mr. Gladstone’s as somewhat stiff 
and over polished. When two such 
magnificent dogs are contending for 
a bone, a very poor cur may possibly 
contrive to carry off the prize from 
























always be the case, especially with between them. At all events we 
Horace’s lyrics; and it is not easy will try our hand—as thus: 


to define, or even to comprehend, 


Horace.—While I thine eye could charm, 
While yet no dearer youth might twine 
Around that snowy neck his arm— 
Ah! then what bliss was mine. 
Not Persia’s king hath pleasures so divine. 
Lydia,—While yet no other fair 
Kindled in that false heart a flame, 
And Lydia was to Chloe peer— 
Ah! then poor Lydia’s name 
Shone bright as Roman Ilia’s ancient fame. 
Hor.—My queen is Chloe now, 
The Thracian girl, whose witchery 
Of voice and lute all hearts allow. 
Oh! I could bear to die, 
So Fate for her would lengthen life and joy. 
Lyd.—Within this breast I own 
A fire I need no longer cover, 
For Calais, Ornytus’ young son. 
Oh! I would die twice over, 
So Heaven but shield from harm my Thurian lover. 











Hor.—What if old love again, 
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Binding to yoke of brass once more 
The parted pair, such freaks restrain ? 
If Chloe's reign be o’er, 
And Lydia’s step be welcome at the door ? 


Lyd.—He’'s fairer than a star: 


Thy love more light than cork can be, 
Thy mood more fitful-sullen far 
Than Adria’s wicked sea :— 
And yet with thee I'd live, I'd die with thee. 


We have occupied ourselves the 
rather with this celebrated ame- 
bean, not only because it serves as 
a specimen of the rival merits dis- 
played by two such translators as 
Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, but 
also because it brings us back to 
our text—the characteristics which 
have made Horace the favourite poet 
of middle life. All Horace’s love- 
making, be it observed, is carried 
on after the sober fashion of a man 
of mature age. There is nothing in 
his love-verses of the passionate 
fervour which glows in those of 
Catullus. They all give proof that 
he had reached the inezzo cammin 
before he thought of setting his 
pleasures to music. Indeed, he is 
very fond of taking any opportunity 
for saying as much—loves to put on 
an air of regret, which is but a 
pleasant regret after all—as he re- 
fers to the consulate of Plancus. 
Hence there is always a certain sort 
of playfulness about his love-verses 
which ought not to be forgotten by 
his translators. Observe, for in- 





stance, the careless ‘nsouciant air of 
his own part in the dialogue with 
Lydia, and how happily it is con- 
trasted with the impetuous earnest- 
ness of the woman. It is always 
thus : he trolls out his love-ditties in 
an easy, ungirt, comfortable style, 
which suggests to our mind the be- 
lief that he is sipping at a goblet of 
Cecuban, and that he cares very 
little whether his wooing speeds or 
no. He break his heart for one of 
these questionable members of the 
Roman demi-monde! no, he leaves 
that to the boys. He takes care 
that you shall understand this: that 
you shall know he recognises the 
obligation ‘ tempestivum pueris con- 
cedere ludum,’ and that you shall 
not attach too serious a meaning to 
his flirtations. Not that he ever falls 
into mere banter, as Mr. Little is 
fond of doing, and as Mr. Theodore 
Martin, mindful of that model, has 
occasionally made Horace do in his 
translation. Mr. Martin begins and 
ends the twenty-sixth ode of the 
third book as follows: 


Of late I've been leading a life of flirtation, 

And trophies have won that I care not to show ; 
But wooing and winning are only vexation, 

I'm heartily sick of the business—heigho! 


. . . . 


. . 


Oh, Goddess o’er Cyprus the sunny who reignest, 
Fair queen of soft Memphis, oblige me, and touch 

With your scourge that minx Chloe—the scornfullest, vainest— 
Just so as to frighten, but not hurt her much. 


The spirited phrase and ringing 
rhythm of Mr. Martin’s lyrics al- 
ways makes them delightful. But 
this is not Horace. We should not 
make it an objection to Mr. Martin, 
as a translator, that he finds his 
own language and detail of expres- 





sion, if he adhered to the tone and 
character belonging to the original. 
Mr. Martin’s version suggests the 
idea of a modern rake who has been 
spending too much of his time in 
the Haymarket. But Horace is 
never maudlin, nor crapulous, nor 
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cynical. A voluptuary he may be, 
but no rake: his Epicurean morality, 
such as it was, at least taught him 
better than that. In the ode above 
referred to he is, as elsewhere, the 
middle-aged and somewhat indolent 
lover. He looks serenely back on 
his past enjoyments: he has had 
his share, and he is not now of an 
age to give himself any great trouble 
for the sake of moving the disdain 
of any Chloe among them. If Venus 
willincline that proud beauty’s heart 
towards him, well and good ; if not 
he will not break his own, and, in- 
deed, the conclusion of the ode 
rather seems designed as a good- 
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natured compliment to the lady 
than any positive declaration of 
passion. 

All Horace’s amatory poetry is 
more or less coloured by this mature 
and sobered view of life. He rather 
makes pets of his Lydes and Chloes 
than regards them as objects of real 
passion. The eleventh ode of the 
second book closes with a curious 
passage in this relation, to which 
none of the translators have given 
the full force of the original. The 
whole is strikingly illustrative of 
our poet’s gay careless tempera- 
ment : 


Never heed what the quarrelsome Spaniard may mean, 


Or the Scythian, my Quinctius Hirpinus. 


You know 


There's a whole Adriatic upsurging between 


Him and us. 


*Tis a folly to vex yourself so 


For the needs of a life that has really but few. 
Ah! youth and its graces flit by while we're speaking, 
And grey-headed Age will have nothing to do 
With light loves, and the slumber that comes without seeking. 


There's a change for the flowers, their flush and their pale : 
And the face of the moon has its due variation ; 

Why weary the mind, that may scarcely avail 
In council to sit without any cessation ? 


Nay, rather in shade of some wide-spreading plane, 
Or this pine that now shelters us, careless reclining, 
With roses to light up our locks’ tell-tale grain, 
And Assyrian spikenard to lend them its shining,— 


Let us drink and be merry. 


Great Bacchus can scatter 


The sharp-biting cares that would make the soul pine. 
Come, who'll find a lad, in the cool running water 
To plunge us a stoup of Falernian wine ? 


Who'll run down to Lyde and try to beguile 
Toa place in our revels that odd little w—e? 

With her ivory lute and her hair in a coil 
Knotted back, the Laconian fashion of yore. 


We owe some apology, perhaps, 
for our faithful rendering of Horace’s 
ianguage ; but it is impossible, as it 
appears to us, to convey the poet’s 
moral otherwise. For why does 
Horace, who was usually so amiable 
and so couiteous, go out of his way 
to apply the rough term scortwin to 
poor Lyde? Is it not that he means 
to remind us how he has arrived at 
a time of life when he is determined 
to have no illusions? He will look 


the facts of life in the face—a Jorette 
shall be a lorette for him; and if he 
flirts with her, at all events he is 
past the boyish fancy which would 
invest her with the attributes of an 
angel. 

As for the life which keeps such 
company, perhaps the less said about 
it the better. And yet we ought 
not to forget the great allowance to 
be made on the score of ancient 
morals and manners as compared 
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The Romaas, it is 
true, had a better notion of the 
dignity of womanhood than any 
people unknowing of the religion 
given us by the Son of Mary. But 
even with them, woman was still 
the possession rather than the com- 
panion of man. Marriage was a 
civil relation between Roman and 
Roman; and neither society nor 
the law recognised its possibility as 
between a Koman und a foreigner. 
The Roman matron making it her 
pride to remain at home, the female 
‘society’ at Rome, in the more 
public sense of the word, was al- 
most necessarily composed of these 
women of birth or Greek 
origin, generally attractive by the 
versatile graces and accomplish- 
ments of their nation, deriving am- 
ple license from their political dis- 
abilities, and of course exerting a 
most potent influence in the demo- 
ralisation of the Roman aristocracy. 
That Horace should affect such 
associates, and write love-songs to 
them, was no bar to his being re- 
garded as the confidential friend, as 
he seems to have been, of virtuous 
Roman women. But the subject is 


with our own. 


Greek 
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too large and too a one to 
discuss here. 

In conformity with Horace’s 
middle-aged mood in matters of 
flirtation, we must note that habit 
which he has of pretending a 
jealousy of some younger and more 
favoured lover. He was’ fond of 
paying court to his friends in this 
way; and we can quite imagine 
how effective his verses must have 
been in facilitating matters between 
Lydia and Telephus—in charming 
the former with the sound of rival 
adorers, and pleasing the latter with 
the indirect testimony to his own 
fascinations. The kind-hearted poet 
was just the man to be an adroit 
match-maker. How pleasantly he 
consoles a certain Neobule by re- 
counting the perfections of her 
lover—the Sir Lancelot whose form 
had flashed into her mirror as she 
sat at work, like the Lady of Sha- 
lott. Under the guise of a Greek 
name, Horace is here no doubt ad- 
dressing some Roman damsel of his 
acquaintance, whose special circum- 
stances are indicated by the allusion 
to an uncle’s authority as the inter- 
ruption to the course of true love : 


erave 


Hard the lot of luckless maiden, that may neither prove love's joys, 
Nor may charm away her sorrow with the wine-cup’s sorceries ; 
Cowering still beneath the lashes of an uncle’s scolding voice. 


Venus’ truant, Neobule, 


beats Minerv va from the field, 


Takes you from your pretty labours of the basket and the neeld, 


All through that enthralling image that hath made your fan 


*y yield. 


Liparean Hebrus’ image—such as you the youth have known, 


When he 1 


acked the foaming courser, knightly as Bellerophon ; 


Nor in stark athletic contest, nor in speed of foot outdone. 


Swimmer strong in Tiber’s current, hunter keen to strike his game. 
Whether, started in the open, falls the wild deer to his aim. 


Or the boar close couched in covert feels his onset swift 


In our attempt to render this 
poem we have kept very close to 
the rule on which Lord Redesdale 
insists, that the metre of the English 
version should be as nearly identical 
as possible with that of the Latin 
original. There are many instances 
in which this may be done ; although 


as flame. 


we cannot allow that the Sapphic 
measure is one of them—a measure 
which seems to us to acquire a 
totally different character when 
adapted to the English language 
from that which it possesses in the 
hands of a Latin poet. Mr. Theodore 
Martin, we should observe, is very 
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happy in his choice of metres to 
convey the like expression with 
those of the originals respectively. 

We must try to reproduce one 
more song in illustration of the sort 
of fatherly relations which Horace 
liked to keep up between himself 
and the Aspasias of his circle. When 
he is inviting one of them to pay 
him a visit at his country-house, 
how slily he affects to be offering 
her a refuge from the passionate 
importunities of a more ardent 
lover : 


Faunus for pleasant Lucretile, 
Will often his Lyceeus quit, 

And guards my she-goats there the while, 
From stormy rain and summer-heat. 


Fearless along the thicket side, 
These dames of an unfragrant lord 

Seek out the spot where arbutes hide, 
Or crop at will the thymy sward. 


Nor ever green and glancing snake, 
Nor wolf, the War-God’s pet, may dare 
Affright my kidlings in the brake:— 
What time through all the charméd uir, 


Dear Tyndaris, this pipe of mine 
Hath made the echoes sweetly thrill 

By valleys low, and rocks that shine 
Upon Ustica’s leaning hill. 


The gods me keep: the gods hold dear 
My blameless life, my simple muse. 

Come! and the horn of Plenty here 
Shall give thee out its wealth profuse, 


All the boon country’s honours rare. 
Here in some cool green dell apart, 

Thy voice shall trill that Teian air, 
How two fond women each a heart 


Gave to one man—Penelope 

And the false sorceress Circe: while 
Under the shade, the cup for thee 

Is crowned with wine of Lesbos’ isle. 


Nor shall hot Mars his contests blend, 
With those that Semele’s bright heir 
For thirsty humankind ordained : 
Here thou shalt have no cause to fear 


That lawless lover Cyrus, lest 
His rude o’er-mastering hand should tear 
The innocent robe that binds thy breast, 
Or garland clinging to thy hair. 


This charming poem reminds us 
further of that intense love of the 
country for which Horace was so 
conspicuous. And here also we 
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note the features of that spirit by 
which the poet so especially com- 
mends himself to the contemplative 
man of middle age. His was not 
that great creative inspiration which 
other poets (and Wordsworth the 
chiefest of them all) have drawn 
from the sights and sounds of the 
country, till all nature sprung 
around them into a new being, in- 
formed and glorified by the poet's 
genius. Horace’s love of the country 
was rather that of a thoughtful 
man of the world than that which 
associates itself with the poet's 
power. He loved the country as a 
world-weary man may for the sake 


of its rest and quiet—that otiwm of | 


which he sang— 


neque purpura ve- 
nale nee auro. 


It was this feeling that breathed | 


through all his longings for the 
country in the midst of a somewhat 
stirring public life at Rome. Long 
before he had any prospect of fix- 
ing his home where he afterwards 
found it among the orchards that 
enrich the neighbourhood of Tivoli, 
he pictured to himself such a retreat 
for the close of his life : 

Tibur, where Argive exiles found 

A home at last, 1 would might bound 

For mine old age the long long round 

Of toilsome life ;— 
With travel tired by sea and ground, 
And battle strife. 

There Earth so smiles for me, as ne’er 

She smiles in beauty otherwhere ; 

Her pride of honey rivals there 

Hymettus’ bees, 
And with Venafrum’s oil compare 
Her olive-trees. 

There Jove gives out his gifts divine, 

A lengthened spring, a winter fine ; 

There Aulon and the god of wine 

Meet as good fellows : 

That hill of the Falernian vine 

Needs ne'er be jealous. 

Thus spoke the true old Roman 
countryman, one of that race whose 
aristocracy had rejoiced in the title 
of Frugi, taking a somewhat utili- 
tarian view, it might seem, of the 
country and its enjoyments. But 


wt 
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though Horace, in the unconscious- 
ness of his Roman instinct, sang 
gravely of the agricultural capabili- 
ties of his favourite regions, and 
really rejoiced in the industry around 
him: it was not for the returns of 
the soil that he most especially 
loved the country. His own descrip- 
tions of his rural habits show us the 
life of a man who lounged at his 
ease, and who thoroughly enjoyed 
that ease. 

Cowper, too, loved the country as 
a retreat, ‘ for its silence and its 
shade,’ rather than for the world of 
imagination which it presented to 
Wordsworth. When Horace is talk- 
ing of his wanderings in the Sabine 
woods, we are often reminded of 
the melancholy poet of Olney : 
Here much I ruminate as much I may, 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 
Strangely, scrrowfully curious it 
is to think of the points of analogy, 
and yet the vast difference between 
the views which these topics sug- 
gested severally to the gloomy Cal- 
vinistic Englishman and the jolly 
Epicurean of old Rome. And yet 
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Horace, as well he might, had his 
melancholy moments too, of which 
we shall have a word to say pre- 
sently. Just now we have to do 
with him as a lover of the country. 
And this affection of his was not 
only prompted by the longing for 
retirement which thoughtful men 
feel when jaded by a busy life— 
that which Charles Lamb felt at 
his desk in the city—but it was 
combined also with another feeling 
which commends itself to the sym- 
pathies of all middle-aged men of 
an imaginative turn. His mind 
reverted with a passionate fondness 
to the scenes and associations of his 
childish days: a fondness that im- 
parted to them a sort of fairy 
colouring, viewed as they were 
across that wide gulf which his 
bustling manhood had interposed 
between them and him. Was it 
true in all points that story which 
he tells of his boyhood, or had the 
old folks about his home: embellished 
the mere commonplace adventure of 
a lost child? Atall events we may 
be sure that Horace believed every 
particular of it himself: 


Me the poetic' doves in days far-gone 
Covered with fresh-cropt leaves, when found, 
A truant child, that dared to pass 
3eyond my own Apulia’s bound, 
Sleeping in Vultur’s mountain-grass ; 
Tired out with lonely play, in that long summer noon. 


Marvel it seemed to all the country-side, 
When each to other told the tale 
By Acherontia’s wood-hung nest ; 


And all along the forest dale 


Where villages of Bantium rest ; 
And through the homes that low Ferentum’s cornlands hide. 


The neighbours marvelled as in sooth they might 
That I should slumber on that day 
Untouched by adder or by bear: 
My couch with consecrated bay 
Bestrewn, and myrtle-foliage fair :-— 
The gods protect a boy that bears so brave a spright. 


The same spirit we observe also from his father in those early days. 


in his fondness for dwelling on the Those who are instructed, 


indeed, 


lessons of life which he had received _ in loftier principles of virtue, may 





1 What could Lord Ravensworth be thinking of, when in his version of this ode he 
passed over untranslated such an epithet as fabulose? 
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look down on the plain precepts of 
the rude Venusian moralist when he 
sought to admonish his son by 

citing the evil repute of some of his 
neighbours— 


Nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius, utque 
Barrus inops? 


Yet, if history ‘teaches by exam- 
ples,’ we may not be too supercilious 
in regard of the homely warnings 
which the old coactor addressed to 
the sprightly lad who was lost on 
the slopes of Mount Vultur. At 
any rate, Horace valued those les- 
sons and loved the memory of them : 
lessons which, as le himself thought, 
had no small influence in determin- 
ing the character of his poetical 
works. For he whose young ears 
had heard the reiterated admonition, 
‘Don’t do as Sectanius does,’ would 
naturally, in his literary life, be 
drawn to that moral satire which 
singles out individual instances of 
the foibles or vices of mankind, 
which would strengthen or refine us 
by laughing at the effeminacy 
Rufillus or the coarseness of Gor- 
gonius. And if such teaching re- 
minds us a little of the Pharisee’s 
thankfulness that he was ‘not as 
other men,’ at any rate in Horace’s 
ease the seed sown did not fall in 
pharisaical soil. And as Horace 
loved his father’s memory and was 
not ashamed of that father’s lowly 
condition, so we may remember how 
another poet of very kindred genius 
felt with him in this matter. Mr. 
Thackeray has touchingly noticed 
how Alexander Pope’s great friends 
‘all have a kind word and a kind 
thought for the good simple old 
mother whom Pope tended so affec- 
— ly.’ We may wonder whether 

he kind thoughts of Augustus and 
his courtiers were in like manner 
attracted towards the memory 
the lowly freedman of Venusia, 
which was so dear to his son. But 
we are wandering from our text. 
We did not intend to cite Horace’s 
filial affection as one of his virtues, 
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or indeed to explore the ethics of 
his character at all. We referred 
to it only as one of those qualities 
which tend to make him a de arer 
companion as we get further on in 
life. At that time, the spirit of the 
man recurs most fondly to the 
scenes and associations of his boy- 
hood. They begin then to acquire 
a far-off romantic colouring seen 
across the interval of a hard and 
busy manhood. So it was with 
Pope, too, as well as Horace; and 
we need not dwell 
points of similarity between 
two men and the two poets. 

is in the full and ripe enjoyment of 
his fame and life when he turns 
back to his early days with that 
noble tribute to his father’s s memory 
which describes how — 


the 


The good man walked innoxious through 
his age. 


And it was the same temperament 


which made him say at the same ff 


period of his life, ‘I like not to see 


an old post pulled up that I can re. | 


member since I was a child.’ No 
wonder that Pope was a lover of 
Horace. And no wonder that Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed was a love: 
of Horacetoo; forwemay easily trace 
the Horatian influence both on his 
mood and his style of composition. 
It was part of the premature aged- 
which foreshadowed Praed’s 
early death, that at twenty-eight he 
dwells on his childhood with th 
fondness of a man of fifty : 
. . When the cares of life 
Have set my temples aching, 
When visions haunt me of a wife, 
When duns await my waking, 
— Lady Jane is in a pet, 
rv Hoby i in a hurry ; 


Ww ~ n Captain Hazard wins a bet, 
Or Beaulieu spoils a curry,— 


ness 


I wish that I could run away 
From house, and court, and levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day, 
Just Eton boys grown heavy,— 


And play Sir Giles in Datchet Lan¢ 
And call the milkmaids houris,— 
That I could be a boy again, 
A happy boy at Drury’s ! 


Pope J 
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This was said in something like 
the weary mood in which he 
wound up those mocking verses 


which he calls ‘The Chaunt of the 


Brazen Head :’ 


I think that very few have sighed 
When Fate at last has found them, 

Though bitter foes were by the ir side, 
And barren moss around them. 

I think that some have died of drought, 
And some have died of drinking ; 

Tihink that nought is worth a thought, 

| for thinking! 


And I'm a fool 


As we have said, this is ‘ the shadow 
thrown by coming Time.’ Under 
common circumstances a man of 
twenty-eight has no sentiment in 
looking back to his boyhood. It is 
many years after that, that the 
imaginative light begins to fall on 
those ear ly days. 

Perh: RDS, however, the deepesi 
communion between Horace and 
the thoughtful man of mature years 
is the gentle Epicureanism which is 
so conspicuous in the poet’s mood. 
When the sober light of life’s after- 
noon falls on our view of men and 
things, this is a philosophy which is 
sure to commend itself, more or less, 
to the meditative man. He begins 
to find out the visionary character 
of much that absorbed the aspira- 
tions of youth, and he still appreci- 
ates the ples isures of life too strongly 
to subside into that attitude of calm 
and which 


patient waiting is 50 
beautiful old age. At such a 


period it does him good to com- 
mune with the poet who, more than 
any other man, knew how to live 
if life be all), and who could look 
so serenely on the decay of his 
capacity for enjoyment, though he 
knew nothing of a hope beyond this 
world. And whatever the ‘budge 
(doctors of the Stoic fur’ may tell 
is, there was surely much reason in 
that Epicurean philosophy, looking 
at it from the heathen stand-point. 
So far as this life is concerned, ex- 
clams St. Paul, ‘let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die!’ And 
in this life only was there any as- 
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sured hope to Horace and his friends, 
and so they drew the like conc lusion. 
But it must not be supposed (as it 
might be supposed from the talk 
of some superficial and uncomfor- 
table preachers) that the Epicurean 
abandoned himself to 
suality in view 
life. 


sO 


mere sen- 
of the shortness of 

Horace, at all events, did not 
construe the lessons that had 
been taught in that simple garden 
of herbs at Athens. Epicureanism, 
indeed, proclaimed no principles 
wherewith to equip a noble army of 
martyrs. But at least it studied 
how to make the best of life, and it 
learned a certain sort of self-control 
in following out this purpose. It 
knew that excess marred e njoyme nt, 
even the enjoyment of those plea- 
sures to which the senses minister. 
[It looked on those researches into 
physical science which Epicurus 
thought capable of solving all the 
mysteries of human being, and ex- 
ulted in the belief that here it had 
found a foothold for an all-sufficing 
philosophy— 


Metus omnes et inexorabile 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque 
‘vari. 


fatum 
Acherontis 


[t was something, surely, to have 
got rid of those perturbing influences 
from another world which had pre- 
vented older generations from learn- 
ing the way to live in this. So the 
Epicurean taught the art of living 
and Horace, above all men. was 
master of thisart. No doubt, while 
you are in easy circumstances (and 
Horace had a competency), while 
you retain an equable temper (and 
Horace wasthe sevenest of men), such 
a philosophy must needs 
in good stead. 

That fine ode which is so well 
known through Dryden’s para- 
phrase furnishes, perhaps, the best 
illustration of Hows ace’s way of treat- 
ing life according to the rules of 
Kpicurus. Lord Ravensworth has 


stand you 


incorporated Dryden’s ode with his 
assigning as his reason 


own volume, 


$22 


for so doing, that he ‘could neither 
hope to rival it by any performance 
of his own, nor could he content 
himself, on the other hand, with 
producing an inferior version.” We 
must think, however, that the intro- 
duction of Dryden’s stanzas creates 
a blank in Lord Ravensworth’s 
work. Dryden never designed to 
translate Horace in this case. He 
only meant to give us a free para- 
phrase, and to charm the ears of 
his classical readers by the happy 
adaptation of thoughts and images 
drawn from his model, but made to 
bear on his own relations with 
Lord Rochester. Lord Ravensworth 
should have given fuller considera- 
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tion to this circumstance before he 
took exceptions to this ode ‘as a 
translation’—as having about it 
more of Dryden than of Horace, 
and as chargeable with ‘strange 
anachronisms ’ in the lines : 


Thou what befits the new Lord Mayor, 
And what the city factions dare, 
And what the Gallic arms will do, &e. 


With a view to the completeness 
of his work, therefore, Lord Ravens- 
worth should have ventured on a 
more exact version of ‘Tyrrhena 
regum progenies’ than he found in 
Dryden’s noble lyric. In default of 
his help, we must risk our own 
attempt : 


Scion of old Porsenna’s line! 
I wait thee here, Maecenas, and prepare 
My choicest jar, unbroached, of mellow wine, 
With flowers of the rose, and unguents for thy hair. 


I wait—how long ? 


Break off delay! 


Nor still, like augur at the sky, gaze on 
At Tibur moist and slopes of Esula, 
And hills that recollect Ulysses’ blood-stainedson. 


Quit, quit thy luxury, though disdain 
Be bred thereof: come from thy palace-home, 


Near neighbour of the stars : 


thy heart refrain 


From dwelling on the smoke, and wealth, and roar of Rome. 


Change hath a charm to please the great ; 
And neat repasts on humble tables spread, 
May smoothe the brow scored by affairs of state, 
Though purple canopies be wanting overhead. 


The Sun brings back the days of heat ; 
Andromeda’s bright sire now glows on high 
In all his fervour; now see Procyon fret, 
And the fierce Lion-star glare in the troubled sky. 


Alike the shepherd and his sheep 
Are fain to seek the pools beneath the trees ; 
The wild wood-gods within their thickets keep, 
Nor stir the silent banks to voice of wandering breeze. 


Thou, by what ordered rule to guide 
Our state at home, art bent to understand ; 
Wouldst note each plot prepared on Tanais’ side, 
” Mong Cyrus’ Bactrian hordes, in China’s far-off land. 


Yet the high God, who all foreknows, 
Hides in thick night the coming time’s event ; 
And laughs to scorn the labour lost of those, 


Who with to-morrow’s burden would to-day torment. 
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The present is thine own; give heed 
All else is like a river 


Which now glides peacefully along its bed 
Towards the Tuscan sea; and now anon, whenever 


Some sudden flood maddens the streams— 
Hurries along crags from their precipice rent, 
And trees and cattle, and the shattered beams 
Of human dwellings, all in one wild ruin blent. 


Lord of himself, that happy man 
Whose word is, I have lived, from day to day! 
To-morrow let the great Disposer’s plan 
Or hurl his cloudy gloom along the ethereal way, 


Or give his sun to shine in glory! 
At least he will not turn to nothingness 
That which has gone before, untell the story 
Told by the past, or make its sum oné hour the less. 


Still in her reckless game employed, 
Fortune pursues the sport with cruel glee : 
Her fickle favours may not long abide, 
And now she smiles on others, now she’s kind to me. 


I praise her while she stays ; 


but when 


Her parting pinions flutter in the air, 





II 


~ 


I wrap me in my manhood, yield again 
er gifts, and so for honest poverty prepare. 


I need not fall to abject prayers, 


Whene’er my mast groans to the southern gale ; 


> 


And bargain vows to save my costly wares, 
Tyrian or Cyprian freight, from being sent to swell 


The greedy sea’s too plenteous store. 
Me in my little cock-boat then the while, 
Safe, though the vexed ASg¢ean round me roar, 
Some kindly breeze shall speed, and the Twin Brethren’s smile. 


Meecenas, if he liked good com- 
pany (and we may be well assured, 
from what we know of him, that he 
did), must have rejoiced at the 
opportunity of exchanging, at these 
times, his haughty mansion on the 
Esquiline for the quiet enjoyments 
of Horace’s country retreat. There 
the great minister of the new-born 
empire would forget awhile the 
cares of state as he listened to the 
babbling waters of the Digentia ; 
lounged in the shade of the pine- 
tree; chatted of poetry or philo- 
sophy; or discussed the rival pre- 
tensions of the gladiators Gallina 
and Syrus with as much earnestness 
as Lord Palmerston would have 
exhibited on the points of a favourite 
race-horse. There he and the other 
‘violets that strewed the green lap 
of the new-come spring’ in the 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXLI, 


splendid court of Augustus might 
encounter, perhaps, the represen- 
tatives of the proud old aristocracy 
of the Republic, moody, reserved, 
and scornful of the imperial régjme, 
but unable to resist the genial charm 
of their host’s companionship, whose 
influence at court, no doubt, was 
often useful to those old friends, 
who, like himself, had risked their 


fortunes on the losing side at 
Philippi. Among Horace’s accus- 


tomed guests, we know, was. the 
last descendant of the great his- 
torical house of the Torquati ;—for 
we wholly refuse to yield to the 
authority of those commentators 
who would fain persuade us that 
the friend to whom the seventh ode 
of the fourth book and one of the 
epistles are addressed, was no true 
Torquatus at all, but C. Nonius 
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Asprenas, an adventurer who made 
himself useful in doing the meaner 
work of le Césarisme, and was 


allowed by Augustus to assume 
the name of Torquatus. ‘ Genus, 


facundia, pietas,’ are the points 
which Horace selects for praise in 
his friend. But the first would have 
sounded like irony in the case of 
Nonius; his position was not likely 
to have brought out his powers of 
eloquence ; and Horace would not 
have offered the third compliment 
to a man who was shrewdly sus- 
pected of having poisoned his guests 
at his own table. There can be 
little doubt that Horace’s friend 
was the Titus Manlius Torquatus 
whose youthful promise had been 
remarked by Cicero, and who had 
served under'the consul Pansa 
during the civil wars. Hither also 
came Pompeius Varus, a partisan 
of the same broken cause—Horace’s 
oldest friend, who had fought to 
the last in the constitutional armies, 
and has now beaten his sword to a 
pruning-hook, and is growing vines, 
by the poet’s advice, in the ne igh- 
bourhood of Tibur. Horace has a 
laurel in the shade of which his old 
comrade loves to stretch his war- 
weary limbs, and fight Philippi over 
again, though not, we may suppose, 
when the ministers and courtiers 
of Augustus form part of the com- 
pany. If Horace’s tact was some- 
times a little tried in maintaining 
unreserved cordiality among guests 
whose antecedents might so easily 
embroil them, we may guess that 
he was occasionally still further 
embarrassed by the presence of 
that merry, mischievous companion, 
Fuscus Aristius, from whose humo- 
rous perception of a contretemps the 
poet had himself suffered as he 
strolled along the Sacred Way. 
Alas! poor Fuscus, ‘ where be his 
gibes now?” his queer Rabelaisian 
phraseology ; his mock-sabbata- 
rianism, propounded with such a 
solemn, mystifying face ? He must 
have been in Horace’s circle very 


much what Richard Burke was in 

Goldsmith’s : 

In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

That we wished him full ten times a day 
at Old Nick ; 

But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

As often we wished honest Dick back again. 





But Mecenas, no doubt, was too 


much of a diplomatist and man of 


the world to be put out of counte- 
nance by any of those occasional em- 
barrassments which might delight 
Fusceus Aristius. Nor would there 
lack abundant topics of conversa- 
tion to draw them away from the 
delicate political questions of the 
day; for Aristius himself was a 
moralist; and being a professed 
urbis amator would be sure to in- 
volve himself in an argument with 
his host on the respective merits 
of town and country—tauntingly 
pointing to the ‘mouldering temple 
of Vacuna’ , 
the vegetating lives of his rural 
friends. Here too the current 
literature of the day is subjected to 
such gentle and graceful criticism 
as we read in the De Arte Poeticd. 
For here is Varius, acknowledged 
to be the great master of heroic 
verse in his time, who recites his 
sounding hexameters to the delight 
of a discerning audience. And here 
the author of the Georgics, wheezing 
asthmatically in his talk, criticises 
the lines of Varius as so melodious 
a versifier may, and 
whether the epic poem which he is 
himself meditating will ever rival the 
works of Variusin fame! ‘O noctes 
ceeneeque Detim!’ The thorough 
enjoyment which Horace felt in 
such gatherings is surely a feature 

his life which will be especially 
in unison with the feelings of 
middle-aged men. At that period 
it is that we are most alive to the 
charm of refined and goodly com- 
pany; most of all when it cox 
with itself the associations of a 
well-devised dinner, ‘the choice 
repast of Attic taste, with wine,’ 
such as Milton loved. At that time 
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of life too we are keenly sensible 
to the importance of those minor 
matters of detail which are so essen- 
tial to the true keeping of a well- 
appointed feast, and which Horace 
has lifted into a poetical aspect for 
all time. ‘ Ridet argento domus ’— 
‘the house laughs with silver.’ 
What a phrase that is! To most 
Amphitryons, still more assuredly 
to most Amphitryons’ wives, the 
preparation here denoted involves 


griefs and anxiety and scoldings of 


the butler. Horace sums it all up 
in half a Sapphic line that im- 
presses the mind like a flash of joy 
and splendour. And his wines— 
be sure that he was a perfect con- 
noisseur there. True he tells 
Meecenas in one of his lyrical invi- 
tations that he has nothing but 
cheap Sabine to offer him. But we 
strongly suspect that this was a 
little bit of affected humility. If it 
happened to be the fact on that 
occasion, we are confident that this 
landwein was the very best of its 
kind — Sabine the 
Rhinelander would say—something 
choice and special which Horace’s 
own judgment had selected as 
worthy to be stored in his cellar. 
But our genial poet knew how to 
get hold of the first 
Italy for his friends. We know of 
that Cecuban by the aid of which 
Lyde was to storm the intrench- 
ments of gravity—Czcuban dating 
from the consulate of Bibulus—it 
ought to have been a good vintage 
that year if there is anything in a 
consul’s name! We know 
that Alban overpassing its ninth 
year, which the poet will broach in 
honour of Mecenas’ birthday, in 
company w ith Phyllis the ‘ last of his 
loves.’ And can we forget that wine 
from the slopes of Calvi over which 
Horace and Vireil met, when the 
season had brought thirst, and the 
friends were minded:to mingle a 
fleeting folly with their wisdom ? 
We have remarked that Horace 
had his melancholy moods ; and not 


auslese, as 
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the least at such times do we 
recognise him as the poet of middle 
age. Such sensations have their 
charm for us in our maturer years. 
Samuel Rogers is past his meridian 
when he dwells on 
the pensive pleasure 
That fills his bosom when he sighs. 

Younger men have their melan- 
choly moments too ; but melancholy 
with them is of a restless, fretful, 
somewhat sickly type. It is when 
we still retain abundant interest in 
life, and yet have survived its more 
passionate emotions, that we learn 
to feel with Horace in that serene 
melancholy which he has enshrined 
in his gravely beautiful verses. 
Epicure anism taught a man how to 
enjoy life—taught him how to grow 
old gracefully, and retire from the 
feast with dignity—but what next ? 
The thoughtful i {picurean could not 
refrain from fixing his eyes on that 
great gulf of emptiness, at the brink 
of which his philosophy stopped 
short. Men in the full enjoyment 
of life have striven to forget how 
brief that enjoyment is: in youth 
it is easy to succeed in the attempt ; 
whereas in middle age it sometimes 
becomes a painful effort. But the 
Epicurean, as a philosopher, was 
bound to look the facts of life in 
the face, and made no such effort. 
On the contrary, he encouraged the 
reflection that all these things must 
pass away. He wished to draw 
from it the moral that one ought 
to enjoy life while it lasts; and it 
seemed to him -that there was in 
the melancholy suggested by the 
reflection some thing which purified 
and exalted that enjoyment. Such 
at least seems to us the spirit that 
breathes through those plaintive 
verses addressed to one of 
wealthy friends : 


his 


Ah! Postumus, year after year 
Goes gliding by apace; ~ 

No pious prayer of ours can clear 
Its wrinkles from the face, 

The intrusion of old age defer, 
Or win from Death some grace. 
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Ah, no, my friend, though every morn 
Three hundred steers of thine 

In votive hecatombs adorn 
Relentless Pluto's shrine ; 

Whose circling streams, a ghastly bourne, 
Within his realm confine 


Tityus and threefold Geryon :— 
Streams that we all must pass— 

All who are fed by Nature’s boon— 
Of every rank and race ; 

Whether we fill earth’s lordliest throne 
Or peasant’s lowly place. 


What boots it that our lot is cast 
Far from the battle-fray ? 

What that on shore our days are passed 
When Adria breaks in spray ? 

Or that we shun the southern blast 
In autumn’s sickly day? 


Down to the tide in sluggish coil 
By dark Cocytus poured, 

Our visit in some little while 
Is verily assured ; 

To see the Danaids, and the toil 
By Sisyphus endured. 

Thy broad lands thou must quit; thy hall, 
Thy bosom’s pleasing mate ; 

Those rarest trees which thou mayst call 
Thine for a fleeting date— ; 

The dismal cypress of them all 
Shall on thy parting wait. 

Room for thine heir! to him give o’er 
Thy cellar’s hundred keys ; 

And let his luxury stain the floor 
With purple vintages, 

Richer than e’er were broached before 
For great Pontifices, 


Voluptuaries of the meaner sort 
shrink appalled from these con- 
templations. Charles II. had all 
Horace’s love of pleasure with little 
or none of his philosophy ; yet he 
too would have sympathised with 
the Roman in this matter, and 
found a pensive pleasure in reflect- 
ing on the shortness of life. We 
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moods he 
loved to dwell on those noble lines 
of Shirley : 
The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked seythe and spade. 


So it is with us as we grow older. 
The young man cannot realise the 
mutability of the enjoyments around 
him: of older men many endeavour 
to forget it. But for the braver 
spirits there is a kind of thoughtful 
satisfaction in acknowledging the 
progress of change. Such men 
must feel, indeed, the sadness as 
well as the wisdom suggested by 
Samuel Johnson’s remark he 
walked round Garrick’s villa,— 
‘David, David, these are the things 
that make death bitter.’ The Epi- 
curean moralist, more cheerful in 
his philosophy, insisted also on the 
converse of the reflection, and urged 
that the certainty of death might 
be so regarded as to make life more 
sweet. There is much lackine to 
such philosophy; and yet it is 
surely true that it is an important 
clement in the charm which Horace 
has for us, and by which he becomes 
more and more our counsellor as 
well as our companion as we ad- 
vance in life. 

Let us be grateful that Time has 
spared us such a counsellor and 
such a companion. 
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WASHINGTON. 


JHE city of Washington is simply 

a large and not very convenient 
hotel. Its existence is the result of 
no commercial advantages, but de- 
pends upon the need of Uncle § Sam, 
—as the vulgar personification in 
America 


runs, — who has more 
stomachs than a camel, for beef, 
amusement, pudding, preaching, 


stimulants, and the like, whilst con- 
ducting the business of his national 
domain, It is one of the one hun- 
dred and eighty places in America 
which are named after the ‘ Father 
of his country,’ and is built on the 
spot selected by himself as a suitable 
point for the location of the Capitol, 
being at that time — seventy-six 
years ago—about the centre of the 
line of States on the coast which 
comprised the country. Since then 
the national centre has moved west- 
ward, and when it reaches the city 
of St. Louis in Missouri, as it soon 
must, the Capitol will probably be 
transferred thither. Washington 
not only selected the spot, but laid 
the corner-stone of the Capitol there 
himself, and assisted in the surveys 
of the city; and it is perhaps 
worthy of mention that the chief 
assistant of the surveyors was a 
black man of Maryland, named 
Banneker,—a negro who made the 
first almanac in America, and who 
attracted the attention of Jefferson 
and of Condorcet, on account of his 
genius for astronomy and mathe- 
matics. It is difficult since the war 
to tix even approximately the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Washington : 
it had before that about 50,000, and 
it is thought by some to have nearly 
doubled its numbers since. The 
large open spaces in it—which have 
gained for it the descriptive name 
of the ‘ City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances’—and the entire absence of 
the smoke and turmoil of commerce 
or manufactures, give it under ordi- 
nary circumstances the aspect of a 


quiet village. As one looks from 
the Capitol which crowns the sum- 
mit of the ground that slopes from 
the Potomac river, over two miles 
up to a height of eighty feet above 
the level, the city presents a beau- 
tiful and unique appearance. It is 
a vast amphitheatre, covering an 
area of eleven miles, with a double 
system of straight avenues, each 
twice as wide as a Parisian boule- 
vard, their respective centres of 
convergence being the Capitol and 
the Executive Mansion, or ‘ White 
House,’ which stand on opposite 
sides of the city, and are connected 
by Pennsylvania Avenue — the 
grandest avenue of Washington. 
The avenues bear the names of the 
first fifteen States, and are inter- 
sected by very wide streets, which 
are named after the letters of the 
alphabet in one direction, and after 
the numerals in another; and both 
avenues and streets are fringed 
with trees, and studded with green 
squares, and with fine public build- 
ings, generally of pure white marble. 
The Capitol is a superb building of 
white marble, and is surrounded by 
a large ornamented park : the idea 
of which is to have growing in it a 
specimen of every tree, shrub, and 
flower, indigenous to the American 
continent; and so hospitable is the 
climate that there are only a few of 
such plants that may not be found 
there. 

Having no -endogenous life, or 
commercial raison d’étre, Washing- 
ton has been the theatre upon which 
the wonderful changes and growths 
of the New World have been repre- 
sented in curious and startling trans- 
formations. 1 remember Washing- 
ton, only fifteen years ago, as a gay 
vill: age, and life therein delightful 
as a happy dream. I recall the 
hospitable woods of General Lee’s 
residence across the river—Arling- 
ton—alive with merry dancers, and 
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the river with its barges flitting in 
the moonlight. Itcost but little to 
live, and life culminated in the 
President’s soirée. Yet there came 
a day when we saw our old village- 
city become fluid, and stream away 
as by a general thaw and dissolu- 
tion. The Treasury building began 
to lengthen its colonnade, the Patent 
Office to expand its bed for the 
fountain-play of invention; and one 
day the Capitol dome, which to my 
boyish eyes had once seemed a 
pretty fair copy of the dome of 
heaven, was pulled down, and an- 
other thrice as large surmounted a 
new Capitol—a Capitol so vast that 
the old one was little more than 
one of its wings. Such symbols we 
saw of the prosperity and magnifi- 
cence which our mighty querns 
were grinding out, the same that 
presently ground out contending 
armies. At the gate of the pure 
white Capitol sat a poor crouching 
black creature: ah, had the states- 
men passing and repassing only 
known who it was that said, 
me to drink!’ Presently some few 
caught gleams under the swart, 
grotesque mask, of the face of Justice 
herself; and, thenceforth, there hung 
over the marble 
division. When political architec- 
ture is carefully studied he who 
examines the stones of Washington 
will find that each one of them is 
traced with the signs of the great 
struggles through which America 
has come to her present condition. 
One cannot, indeed, claim much, in 
an artistic view, for the larger pro- 
portion of the statues and paintings 
in and around the Capitol; but they 
are minutely historical. Pocahon- 
tas saving the pioneer of Virginia 
from the descending tomahawk ; 
the baptism of the same Indian 
princess; ‘Penn’s treaty with the 
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Indians; the Plymouth pilgrims, 
representing a pilgrim with his 
wife and child receiving some maize 
from an Indian; the trapper, with 
his wife and child crouching near 
him, who has just slain an Indian, 
who is coiled up in dying agony 
(the finest piece of sculpture, by- 
the-bye — Greenough’s —in Wash- 
ington); an Indian squaw looking 
with astonishment at Columbus, 
who holds a small ball on his hand 
with which he seems about to bowl, 
but which one afterwards is told is 
the world; the battle-scenes of the 
revolution; the poor half-naked 
Washington in the park, pointing 
yearningly to the Patent Office 
where his clothes are kept;! the 
discoveries of great western waters 
and sierras; the events marking 
the banyan-growth of States; these 
have been portrayed reverently, 
albeit roughly. It is said that an 
Indian chief who visiting Washing- 
ton, gazed for many hours upon the 
sculptures and paintings in which 
persons of his own race figured, 
and afterwards said: ‘These con- 
tain the true history of the dealings 
between the red and the white man 
in America. In the first piece you 
see an Indian woman preserving 
the white man’s life. In the second 
you see the Indian of the North 
welcoming the white pilgrim, and 
giving him corn. In the third you 
see the Indian of the Eastern shore 
giving up his land by treaty for the 
settlement of Pennsylvania. In the 
last piece you see the backwoods- 
man encroaching upon our most 
distant hunting-grounds in the far 
West, and, after shooting down the 
Indian who is beneath his feet, 
giving a picture of the whole race 
by leaving him scarcely enough soil 
to die upon.’ 

When the new Capitol was com- 


Amongst the relics of Washington in the Patent Office are a pearl button, which he 


wore ut his inauguration; the last stick of sealing-wax which he used; 
declining an invitation to a party for himself and wife, in which he says, 


dancing devs are over.’ 


and a note, 
‘Alas! our 
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pleted the sensitive relations of 
parties was very much felt in 
the discussion of proposals for 
its ornamentation. We had no 
history but that which we were 
then making. It was impossible to 
throw upon the walls the scenes 
and symbols of the societies of the 
old world from which we were en- 
vaged in separating ourselves. ‘To 
touch anything American would 
require an artist who could walk 
gracefully over the scimetar-edged 
bridge between North and South. 
One incident, related to me by a 
person who had good opportunity 

know of such things, argues a 
ludicrously morbid ste te of feeling, 
or else a singular mental trait, in 
Mr. Jefferson Davis. He was one 
of the commission on the artistic 
ation of the walls of the new 
Capitol, when it was proposed to 
have a large painting representing 
allec. ically the various sections of 
the Union. A Philadelphian artist 
had offered for this a 
much cleverness. In it New Eng- 
land was represented by her sym- 
bols of education and manufactures, 
the Westby her prairies, ploughs, and 
steamboats, and other sections by 
their appropriate signs. The South 
was represented by an Arcadian 
scene, a central figure in which was 
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that ofa negro sleeping on a bale of 


cotton. Mr. Davis’s single com- 
ment on the picture was—* What 
becomes of the South when that 
negro wakes up?’ The painting 
vas rejected. It was, I believe, the 
same commission of Congress that 
consulted with Hiram Powers, the 
American sculptor at Rome, about 
the model for a figure of ‘ America,’ 
or of ‘ Liberty,’ to crown the dome. 
Powers modelled an ‘ America,’ 
but represented her with broken 
chains under her feet. These 
broken chains were so offensively 
suggestive to the Southern mem- 
bers of the commission and to Pre- 
sident Pierce that the figure was 
rejected. Subsequently, a repre- 
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sentation of ‘ Liberty’ by Crawford 
was adopted. But even in this 
President Buchanan and Mr. Davis 
detected political heresy. The 
liberty-cap which it wore was that 
worn by liberated slaves in ancient 
Rome; so that was removed. The 
model was then given to a distin- 
euished worker in bronze at Wash- 
ington, to be moulded into a huge 
metallic form. It had to be moulded 
piece by piece, and put together 
afterwards, on account of the great 
size demanded. When the figure 
was about half completed the civil 
war broke out, and the bronze 
artist, being an ardent Southerner, 
abandoned his furnaces and left 
Liberty’s disjecta membra to their 
fate. The only workman who knew 
all about the shop and the work 
that was to be done, was a negro 
who had been the assistant of the 
Confederate artist. To this negro 
it was now entrusted; and whilst 
others of his race were labouring 
at Port Hudson and elsewhere to 
mould liberty in the fires of civil 
war, the negro artist was moulding 
in his furnace, at Washington, the 
sacred form which emerged in the 
third year of the war, and was by 
himself and other negroes raised to 
the summit of the Capitol. 

The terrible tragedy with which 
the theatre at Washington is now 
associated must have recalled to 
many a resident of Washington the 
various ‘tragical comedies’ of a 
political kind with which it had 
been previously connected. Incre- 
dible as it may seem, the production 
of the play of Othello there raised a 
tempest, and one of the Washington 
papers, The Native said : 
‘ If the writer of that play were to 
be caught in any Southern State he 
ought to be lynched for having writ- 
tenit.’ Scarcely less was the excite- 
ment when Edwin Forrest — 
there the play of The Gladiator, ix 
which, it will be remembered, the 
sale of the Thracian captive’s wife 
and child is followed by a revolt of 
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the gladiators. It must be admitted 
that whilst negro marts still existed 
in W ashington, this must have 
proved rather suggestive to the 
negroes, who, generally—being ex- 
ceedingly fond of the drama— 
crowded the galleries; and so after 
much discussion, the manager de- 
cided that the play should go on, 
but to each advertisement were 
appended the words : ‘ On this occa- 
sion the coloured persons cannot be 
admitted to the gallery.’ 

The expanding public buildings, 
the swelling dome, the incessant 
sound of the hammer, merged at 
last in the roll of drums, the thou- 
sand indications that our proud 
Americana Regia was not a flower 
after all, but a seed,—all had, in 
the social changes at Washington, 
amore important expression than 
any that could be made in marble. 
On the New Year's day of 1855, I 
remember to have called upon the 
widow of Alexander Hamilton, even 
then a cheerful and handsome old 
lady, in Washington, and her nar- 
ratives of society in that city, as 
she remembered it, sounded like 
legends of remote antiquity. I re- 


member particularly her account of 


a President’s drawing-room in the 
time of President Jackson. Mrs. 
Hamilton was the first to introduce 
ices into the United States. Pre- 
sident Jackson having tasted some 
at her house, swore ‘ by the eternal’ 
that they were delicious, and that he 
would have some at his next recep- 
tion,—for, in those days, so simple 
and small were the receptions that 
refreshments were provided. Mrs. 
Hamilton laughingly related that at 
the next reception the guests were 
seen, one and all, melting each 
spoonful of iced cream with their 
breath preparatory to swallowing 
it! The peonption itself was more 
hike a village tea-party than any- 
thing else. From the house of this 
lady, with whom the last of the old 
Republican court passed from earth, 
I went to the President’s reception, 
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of a date a little over twenty years 
later than that she had described, 
and there for two hours was borne 
helplessly from hall to hall, from 
room to room, amid a confused 
wreck of epaulettes, laces, and with 
a Babel roar of all the tongues of the 
earth around, to be stranded at last 
on the street, a sadder but much 
wiser adventurer. Only a few of our 
dear old progenitors survived to see 
this deluge. A few—some of them 
in powder and kneebuckles—lived 
to see an occasional Bloomer dress 
on the streets, to hear spirit raps in 
the house next door, and they, no 
doubt, concluded that it was time 
to die. For I take it, that in ‘this 
City of Magnificent Distances there 
is a gathering of ages, epochs, na- 
tions, grades, and ideas, which else- 
whore in the world are separated 
by centuries and Chinese walls. 
On the same street you will pass by 
residence of a German baron, and 
next him a Yankee who has made 
a fortune by inventing the baby- 
jumper; an antiquary, next, who 
respects nothing later than Trisme- 
gistus; a few feet from him is a 
transcendentalist from the Wide- 
awake Community in New York; 
then comes the house of an old 
artist, who spends his last days 
gazing upon a few of the works of 
old masters which he has collected; 
close to him the Hon. Elijah 
Pogram. I find in my journal the 
following notes made at Washing- 
ton, any time between 1850 and 
1860, which ms ry give some idea of 
the incongruities one may witness 
in social life there : 

To-day I saw the Catholic saint, Mrs. 
Matlock. her house. It is, I 
believe, the thirteenth year since she arose 
from the bed whereon she lay, so far as 
human judgment could go, dying of cancer. 
Her importance to the Catholic Church 
here was so great that the Pope ordered 
that mass should be said for her recovery 
on a given hour throughout the world. On 
that hour she was informed that the Church 
universal was praying for her. Her system 
was revolutionised, and the cancer gradu- 
ally withered from that moment. Her case 
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has been the means of converting many 
hereabout. Opposite her house a ‘ psycho- 
logical healing medium’ has put out his 
card, declaring himself ready, with the aid 
of spirits, to do the same thing for any one 
afflicted, at a dollar per head. 

Visited, in company with Mr. H., a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, Lord ——. He is an 
English nobleman, who, having spent all 
his means in litigation to obtain some vast 
Canadian estates to which he believes him- 
self entitled, is now ending his days mise- 


rably in a garret in Washington, and is 
kept from starvation by charity. Mr. H. 


has examined his claims to the estates, and 
has no doubt of their being well-founded. 
Hard by is the splendid mansion of a mil- 
lionaire, who came here a bare-footed boy, 
with no claims but that which every indus- 
trious boy has upon the vast estates of the 
New World. 

At the President’s reception this even- 
ing, the brilliant wife of the Russian 
Count B. attracted all eyes. I remember 
her years ago as a school-girl in George- 
town, near by, whom I used to meet eating 
bread-and-butter, and dr: agging her satchel 
for a wagon on her way to school. The 
Russian Count also met her: admires the 
pretty face beneath the bread-and-butter ; 
keeps his eye on her; and just as she is 
leaving school adorns her with pearls and 
diamonds, and takes her to St. Pete rsburg 
as Madame de B. 

Met to-day the last descendant of old 
Lord Fairfax,—quite a beautiful lady, and 
one too proud of her lineage to marry a 
democrat. She is poor. Thus the 
American branch of a family that once 
owned a farm in Virginia larger ‘than 
England and Wales together comes to an 
end, 

Kossuth received to-day a large number 
of gentlemen and ladies, to whom he dis- 
coursed eloquently of the wrongs of Hun- 
gary. Many were moved to tears, and 
some ladies presented their rings and other 
trinkets for the cause of the oppressed. A 
large slave-auction took place at Alexan- 
dria, just across the river, on the same 
Gay. 

Passed a pleasant evening in the com- 
pany of a niece of the novelist Zschokke. 
She had, or was supposed to have, in her 
youth the gift of second sight. She gave 
me an interesting account of the experi- 
ments which she underwent to satisfy her 
uncle Zschokke’s curiosity in such matters, 
and which led him to write his celebrated 
story, ‘The Sleep-waker. She was for- 
bidden the exercise of her power by a phy- 
sician, and it finally left her. She is the 
wife of the Swiss consul at Washington. 

New Year's Day.—It is the custom in 
Washington for the ladies of every distin- 
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There is 
most brutal 
most refined 


guished house to receive callers. 
no restriction whatever, the 
having the freedom of the 


homes. I saw drunken Irishmen reeling 
into the front-doors of refined families, 


their chief object being to devour the 
dainties provided lavishly on such oceca- 
sions. At the house of Mayor S. I found 
the ladies shrinking, in the absence of any 
protection, before two or three tipsy Trowdies 
of the ‘ know-nothing’ species, who were 
demanding of them whether they (the 
ladies) did not think that ‘ Americans should 
rule America,’ and that ‘ every d d abo- 
litionist should be hung ?’ 





It is easy to see why society at 
Washington must for a long time 


present its grotesque side most 
prominently. It represents the 


transition between societies not only 
different, but opposite; for the ten- 
dency of American society seems to 
me to be not only a variation from 
that of Europe, but a revolt against 
that. Washington society was ori- 
ginally founded by men and women 
of English culture and manners, and 
must preserve something of theirs, 
as well as of the styles of French, 
Sardinian, and other courts infused 
at a later day; but, on the other 
hand, the country having annexed 
the great Western lands with their 
bears, buffaloes, alligators, and ~ 
rest, must now receive and enter 

its Capitol the representatives o 
these. A little clause of the con- 
stitution—requiring that districts 
shall send only residents within 
their own limits to Congress— 
adopted inconsiderately, has proved 
to be of immense and not blessed 
influence on social life at Washing- 
ton. Those men in the far West, 
who boast that they are half-horse, 
half-alligator, whose mild ambition 
it is to be ready, at any moment, to 
whip their weight in wild-cats, are 
not permitted to engage represen- 
tatives from the Eastern cities. 
Thus Bowie with his bowie-knife, 
Crockett with his bear-skin coat, 
Pogram—are constitutional neces- 
sities, and must not only be en- 
dured but embraced. If Caliban 
has in Congress an equal vote with 
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Prospero, then Caliban must be en- 
tertained in good society, and gentle 
ladies must go in to dinner leaning 
on his fin. His boots will 
muddy ; he will eat with his knife ; 
he will regard the nearest decanter 
as intended for his private wine- 
but he has a vote in Con- 
and so, though in Boston a 
dozen ladies would faint around 
him, in Washington he is a little 
eccentric, but delightfully fresh and 
original. His vote is a talisman 
that preserves him from change. 
It is observed that the Western 
member gradually conquers Wash- 
ington, but remains untamed; and 
it is difficult to say, whether this is a 
misfortune or otherwise. The man 
whom Washington has made into 
its own image and likeness is hardly 
the loveliest of beings. There was 
an Indian, who came to the capital 
to attend to some treaty, whom 
society tricked out with a civilised 
garb during his stay. At last, he 
left to rejoin his tribe, carrying his 
civilised coat and a whiskey-bottle 


be 


glass ; 


2Tess, 


in each pocket of it. When he 
reached home, his tribe watched 
his new style of behaviour with 


silent wonder for a day or two, and 
then quietly killed him. I can easily 
imagine that it was the best thing 
they could do 

Having already alluded to 
Washington dinner, I may say, in 
passing, that it is well understood 
then, that up to the time of Lincoln’s 
reign the foundations of American 
policy were in a great degree gastro- 
nomic. I remember distinctly to 
have heard it spoken of as a matte : 
for national alarm, and a new pet 
to the Union, that Charles ob i 


the 


and a few other new-comers were - 


declining invitations to dinner with 
their Southern antagonists. Those 
who have never tasted. the Potomac 
oyster, or the Southern terrapin, 
will not be able to appreciate the 
position of these elements of poli- 
ticaleconomy. Americans are very 
fond of champagne also; and many 
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a Northerner who has gone in to 
dinner a tower of strength has 
come out a leaning tower. His 


sectional pejedions vanished with 
the seventh glass. He now knows 
no North, no South,—in fact, is 
generally ignorant localities. 
This political force was tried to the 
last. When General Anderson was 
holding Fort Sumter, just before 
the attack upon it by the Caro- 
linians, and messengers were sent 
from Washington to mollify them, 
the leading paper there advised that 
the messengers should be ‘ steeped 
in champagne’ and sent home 
and they invited General 
Anderson to Charleston, and tried 


of 


again ; 


bottle-cannonade on him, on the 
vening before they tried shot 
and shell, because he would not 


surrender to the former. 
The President’s receptions and 


the ‘hops’—as the balls given at 
the hotels are called — are mas- 
querades of all zones, lands, 
and ages. Puritan and Parisian, 


painted Indian and painted belle, 
barbaric splendours from Orient 
and Occident, tropical gauzy nudi- 
ties, and rich European draperies, 
these waltz together in the Wash- 
ington kaleidoscope. Where 
these people come from? This in- 
quiry is an unpopular one in Wash- 
ington. Is it not the high glory of 


do 


America to receive the outcasts of 


other lands? In a city with so 
many comfortable  glass-houses, 
stone-throwing is the 
crimes. Nevertheless, there are 
few cities America where the 
lines between classes are so strongly 
drawn and defended ; and the old 
families, though few, bar their doors 
during the of Congress, 
and emerge into the sunshine when 
the swarm of the office-seeking and 
fortune-hunting has flitted away 
with their prey. They do well. A 


in 


Sessions 


friend once took me to visit some of 


the gambling-rooms which lie thick 


and bright as serpent-scales along 


Pennsylvania Avenue ; and I shud- 
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dered at the number of men whom 
[ saw there, amid the luxurious 
feasts which these establishments 
provide gratis, whose faces were 
those that might be seen in the 
companies of honourable families. 
Many a family has had, in the end, 
to mourn the successful canvass 
which has brought innocent and 
happy daughters from their country 
homes within reach of this paradise 
of adventurers and adventuresses. 
[ cannot imagine a more unhealthy 
state of society. Scandals had only 
to be dashing to be enviable, and 
brilliant had an evident 
satisfaction in hearing themselves 
credited with peculiar influence 
over great party leaders. During 
one season the heroine of every 
grand evening assembly was a 
passce but still fair woman whose 
claim to the homage which she re- 
ceived with complacency on every 
hand was that she had once had 
the reputation of undue intimacy 
with President Jackson, and had 
been the means of breaking up his 
cabinet. Her husband was General 
Jackson’s minister of war, and Mr. 
Calhoun, then vice-president, was 
so convinced that the administra- 
tion was in certain important parti- 
culars injuriously affected by female 
influence, that he is said to have 
manipulated Washington society 
m order that the lady i in que stion 
might be ignored thereby. Presi- 


yomen 


dent Jackson wrote complaining of 


this to Mr. Calhoun, who returned 
a diplomatic note, saying that it 
was all a ‘ladies’ quarrel,’ with 
which men could not interfere; 
that the laws of the ladies were like 
‘the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and admitted neither of argument 
nor amendment.’ The dissension 
extended, and resulted presently in 
the requested resignation of Mr. 
Van Buren, which was followed by 
that of every other member of the 
cabinet, The lady’s husband was 
appointed minister to Spain, and 
much was heard of her flourishings 
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in the court circles of Madrid, 
Paris, and London. When she re- 
turned to Washington, and especi- 
ally after her husband’s death, she 
was as much courted as she had in 
more primitive days been shunned. 
She was still a brave widow at 
sixty, at which age she married her 
third husband, an Italian youth of 
twenty, who had taught her 
daughter dancing, and was addicted 


to poetic effusions. Four years 
sufficed to enable the handsome 
rascal to get hold of his fond, 


elde rly wife’s fine property, and to 
make love to her eldest daughter. 
Three months ago they eloped to 
Europe, leaving her mother and his 
wife an aged beggar, the derision 
of those companies whose admira- 
tion she once received so proudly. 
Since the days of Jackson, nany 
incidents have occurred to convince 
American politicians that female 
influence in the politics of the coun- 
try cannot be despised or ignored. 
Nearly every American woman. 
takes an interest in politics; and 
at Washington, women have a very 
general ambition to shine in poli- 
tical circles. That their influence 
has hitherto been, to a large extent, 
exerted through questionable means, 
and in the lower kind of politics— 
where it is connected with offices 
and appropriations—must be ad- 
mitted; but the tendency is, I 
think, to regard this as the result 
of its being an illegitimate though 
an inevitable and an increasing in- 
fluence, and to argue that it needs 
only recognition by law and custom, 
to be raised into an open and useful 
power. 

I cannot imagine an earnest man’s 
democracy surviving a residence in. 
the W ashington of ten or fifteen 
years ago. In the White House, I 
have seen cringing crowds gathered 
about Presidents, as the fountains 
of living waters, whom any truth- 
speaker among them would have 
called in good Carlylese, the most 
horse-whippible caitiffs in America. 
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One or two honest men have indeed 
been sent to Washington as chief 
magistrates; but Washington had 
means of putting these ont of the 
way for the congenial caitiff or Vice- 
president, as we have now got to 
calling the normal successor of a 
suppressed President. 

Nor, can I say much for the Con- 
eress of those days. For the most 
part, the members of it were men 
whose local worth, whatever it was, 
had entirely evaporated under their 
effort at expansion to a national 
importance ; and I have often, when 
sitting in the Capitol, had reason to 
credit with truth, if not poetry, 
some lines written by a Western 
bard : 

Well, such is life! Whom the gods love 
Die young. Those whom they hate live on 
To get elected to the General Congress 
For the several States and territories. 


It is certainly true that the best 
men in America have for many 
years hitherto been accustomed to 
avoid a political career, in which 
all that was best of them wou!d be 
trampled on. Emerson wrote to 
Dr. Channing : 


Though loath to grieve 
The evil time’s sole patriot, 
I cannot leave 

My honeyed thought 

For the priest’s cant, 

Or statesman’s rant. 

If I refuse 

My study for their politique, 
Which at the best is trick, 
The angry Muse 

Puts confusion in my brain. 


Of anything like historical know- 
ledge, extending farther back than 
the administration of General Jack- 
son, or of political scholarship, there 
was, at the time of which I write, 
almost none at all. There were, 
indeed, some able speeches made 
now and then in Congress and in the 
Supreme Court, but the world little 
knew whence the sinew of them 
was gained. There was in Wash- 
ington, when I lived there, a num- 
ber of poor scholars and writers 
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who made their living by preparing 
statistics and historical illustrations 
to be incorporated into the speeches 
of Congressional orators. When 
Mr. Webster made his great argu- 
ment on the will of Stephen Gerard, 
in which it was one of his objects to 
prove to the Supreme Court that the 
celebrated Quaker was an infidel, he 
brought out a series of apt quota- 
tions from the leading freethinkers 
of England, France, and Germany, 
which gained him a great reputa- 
tion for learning ; but it is within 
the knowledge of the writer of 
this article, that every particle of 
this information was prepared for 
him by an obscure clergyman of 
the city. The same great states- 
man, had a poor student always 
retained to discover the apt Latin 
quotation with which he thought it 
necessary to adorn every speech in 
the Senate. Nor was the dishonesty 
purely literary. Ido not remember 
ever to have met Diogenes with his 
lantern peering about the lobbies of 
the Capitol; but of stock-jobbers 
and railway-speculators there were 
enough. 

The three great leaders in the 
Senate, sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, were Mr. Clay of Kentucky, 
Mr. Calhoun of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Webster of Massachusetts. Of 
these Mr. Clay was the most. histo- 
rical character, and though almost 
at the end of, his career, was yet an 
active leader and a brilliant orator. 
He was the son of a poor Baptist 
preacher in Virginia, and was popu- 
larly called ‘the Mill-boy of the 
Slashes,’ because he always remem- 
bered with pride the early days in 
which he used to go to the mills, at 
a place called ‘the Slashes,’ to have 
a bag of corn ground for his father. 
Left in great poverty at his father’s 
death, some one had got for hima 
place in a drug-store in Richmond, 
where George Wythe, the preceptor 
of Jefferson, and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, found 
him out as a boy of promise, and 
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took him to study law in his own 
office. He had listened to, and 
‘aught the style of Patrick Henry. 
He removed at the close of the last 
century to Kentucky, and there 
gained success at the bar. He 
entered into political life in this 
century, and, in his first important 
speech, the crowd was so filled with 
enthusiasm that it bore him, at its 
conclusion, from the stand on its 
shoulders. He drove his horses once 
bitted thus rather rashly ; even, at 
last, to the war with England in 
1812, which he chiefly brought on. 
He fought several duels, was 
wounded by one antagonist, killed 
another, and purposely fired over 
the head of a third. He fought 
with John Randolph, and after the 
second fire—the last that was 
thought necessary for the honour 
of the field—the two rushed for- 
ward and shook hands with tears of 
joy that neither had been hurt. 
Jackson hated him above all men; 
and whilst President denounced 
him as a ‘ villain’ and swore ‘ to cut 
his ears off,’—a style of treating 
opponents, which, until this year, 
had been supposed to have passed 
from the White House with the 
distinguished Tennesseean General 
who inaugurated it. Though some- 
what apart from my object, I yield 
to the temptation to introduce here, 
the address made by Henry Clay, 
then Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives, to Lafayette, on the 
occasion of his return to America. 
It is as follows: 

The vain wish has been sometimes in- 
dulged, that Providence would allow the 
patriot, after death, to return to his coun- 
try, and to contemplate the intermediate 
changes which had taken a: to view 
the forests felled, the cities built, the 
mountains levelled, the canals eut, the 
highways constructed, the progress of the 
arts, the advancement of learning, and the 
increase of population. General, your pre- 
sent visit to the United States is a realisa- 
tion of the consoling object of that wish. 
You are in the midst. of posterity. Every- 
where you must have been struck with the 
great changes, physical and moral, which 
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have occurred since you left us. Even this 

very city, bearing a venerated name, alike 
endeared to you and us, has since emerged 
from the forest which then covered its site. 

In one respect you behold us unaltered, 

and that is in the sentiment of continued 
devotion to liberty, and of ardent affection 
and profound gratitude to your departed 
friend, the father of his country, and to you 
and to your illustrious associates in the 
field and in the Cabinet, for the multiplied 
blessings which surround us, and for the 
very } privilege of addressing you which I 
now exercise. This se ntiment, now fondly 
cherished by more than ten millions of 
people, will be transmitted with unabated 
vigour down the tide of time through the 
countle ss millions who are destined to 
inhabit this continent to the latest pos- 
terity. 

This address, given with much dig- 
nity and sincere feeling, moved all 
to tears. Lafayette, much affected, 
was unable for one or two minutes 
toreply. It has become an historic 
incident which American artists 
have celebrated ; and it was one of 
the many associations which linked 
Clay with the fathers, and gave to 
his voice in the last year of his life 
the solemn weight of an utterance 
from their graves. His last appear- 

ance was in the senatorial session 
of 1849, when he threw himself 
heart and soul into the C ompronsise 
which he believed—how vainly !— 
was to save the country from dis- 
ruption. He was nearly eighty 
years old, yet in that Congress he 
made seventy speeches. | remem- 
ber him in his last great speech, 
which occupied the larger part of 
the sittings of two days. On the 
first of those days he walked, or 
almost tottered up the steps of ‘the 
Capitol. ‘Will you lend me your 
arm?’ he said to a senator who 
was with him; ‘I find myself quite 
weak and exhausted this morning.’ 
‘Had you not better defer your 


speech ?’ asked his friend. ‘ My 
dear friend,’ replied Clay, ‘ I consi- 
der my country in danger ; and if I 


can be the means in any mer asure of 
averting that danger, my health or 
life is of little consequence.’ When 
he spoke, it was with such difficulty 
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that several friends moved an ad- 
journment; but he declined this, 
and at length his bent form became 
erect, his face cast off the sheath of 
pain and age, and he spoke with an 
earnestness and power which more 
than anything else carried the mea- 
sure to success. Soon afterwards 
he died, thinking that his country 
was saved; little thinking that in 
his compromise, the two sections 
had met only for a more formidable 
rebound. He was, I believe, a 
noble man. He said once, ‘ I had 
rather be right than be President ;’ 
and I believe it, though it was say- 
ing much, for he was very ambi- 
tious, and was bitterly grieved at 
his repeated defeats as candidate 
for the Presidency. He spent the 
best of his life trying to compromise 
the uncompromisable. He was not 
President because no keystone to a 
crumbling arch was possible. 

The great Southern statesman, 
John C. Calhoun—who died shortly 
before Mr. Clay—had devoted his 
powerful intellect to the work of 
disruption, as completely as Mr. 
Clay had devoted his to the work 
of compromise. Mr. Calhoun was 
strong by reason of his perfect con- 
viction and his representation of 
an intelligible principle. Believing 
firmly that Slavery was theoreti- 
ally the true basis of society, he 
saw plainly that it must live for 
ever on the defensive, and die at 
last in a government founded by 
men, who, one and all, regarded 
slavery as wrong per se, and des- 
tined to pass away. To him, this 
sacred institution was between ever- 
encroaching walls, by which it must 
be inevitably crushed, unless it 
could effect a breachinthem. The 
Union was to him a small thing to 
sacrifice to a great principle. In 
the anxiety of the great Northern 
communities to preserve the Union 
he saw only the selfishness of trade. 
For those men in the North—the 
abolitionists—who were anxious to 
divide the Union, for a principle 
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diametrically opposite to his own, 
he had respect, and reserved his 
terrible power of invective for those 
who were stupid enough to try and 
reconcile antagonistic principles. 
He did not believe that the States 
had a legal sovereignty, but be- 
lieved that they had the moral right 
of secession from a compact to 
which the present generation had 
not been a party. He desired that 
they should secede and take the 
consequences, which he never 
thought would be war—though 
that, had he foreseen it, could not 
have altered his purpose. He was 
the natural leader of a minority, 
and was prouder of that position 
than of any other. Alone among 
the public men of his time he made 


no effort to be President. He was 
regarded by the Young South with 


a feeling approaching adoration. 
He was of Scotch-Irish descent, 
and was born in South Carolina, in 
the last year of the War of Inde- 
pendence. His father — Patrick 
Calhoun—had been an ardent Whig 
throughout that struggle, and had 
resisted the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, as ardently as his son 
afterwards sought to destroy it. 
Intellectual, dauntless, shrinking 
from no consequence, inflexible, im- 
perious, Calhoun was born to direct 
and mould feebler men to his pur- 
pose; and he stood in the Senate 
with the prestige of having brought 
the United States, even with Andrew 
Jackson at its head, to South Caro- 
lina’s terms. That contest between 
Jackson and Calhoun was more like 
the irresistible force encountering 
the immovable object than any po- 
litical event in American history. 
General Jackson had been a slave- 
driver in 1811, and something of a 
desperado as well. Once when 
taking a gang of negroes into In- 
dian territory, an agent had de- 
manded his (Jackson’s) passports, 
whereupon ‘Old Hickory,’ as he 
was called, pointed to two pistols 
at his waist, and said, ‘Those are 
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Andrew Jackson’s passports!’ His 
popularity was unbounded, and it is 


not an invention that a Baptist 
preacher of the time said. in a 
sermon, ‘ Beloved. friends, he (i.e. 


Christ) was just another General 
Jackson for ye!’ Such was the man 
—and it is odd that, in every instance 
of her rebellion, the South has’ had 
to deal with a Southern-born Presi- 
dent—under whom tie first serious 
trial of conclusions between Federal 
and State powers was to take place. 
Jackson singularly resembled Cal- 
houn in his inflexible temper; but 
he had this disadvantage—he repre- 
sented certain national interests 
which as President he had sworn to 
defend, whilst Calhoun was per- 
fectly willing to stand for his State- 
theory, though the universe should. 
thereby be reduced to one ash. So 
Jackson and Congress, with many 
oaths, yielded. To his dying day, 
Jackson regretted that he had not 
hung Calhoun; and if he had done 
so, undoubtedly there had been no 
Confederate war. With this his- 
toric triumphal arch ever shining 
about him, Calhoun stood in the 
Senate seventeen years erect 
and clear as a sunbe: am, his pale fine 
forehead gleaming mania full bushy 
dark hair, his eyes dartling, fasci- 


ago, 


nating every Southern youth — 
myself amongst others—with the 
power, the beauty, and the frank- 


ness of the rattlesnake, which is the 
chosen symbol of his be loved South 
Carolina. He was without humour, 
but could occasionally deal in sar- 
casm; he was never frivolous, but 
so much in earnest that when he 
arose in the Senate to speak, even 
on the most unimportant subject, 
that body became still, as if listen- 
ing to oracles of fate. Of all 
American statesmen since Jefferson 
Calhoun most hated England, and 
he did even more, perhaps, than 
Jefferson to cherish in the American 
youth the same detestation. It was 
based solely upon the anti-slavery 
policy of England, which he attri- 
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buted only to the meanest commer- 
cial motives, and toa desire to reach 
her own ends by destroying the 
cotton interest of the South. The 
South never had a more strong- 
headed, nor a more wrong-headed 
champion. When he died, his soul, 
like that of John Brown, went 
marching on. His name became 
the watchword of his party, and 
the war-cry of the Confederacy ; 
and had he lived to see the secession 
for which he had toiled through 
life, the South would have named 
him not as President but as King. 
But of all the men in the Senate, 
at the time of which I write, Daniel 
Webster, of Massachusetts, was 
cert tainly the greatest as an orator, 
though of de fective pe rsonal charac- 
ter. He had begun his career of 
fame with a great speec h uttered on 
Plymouth Rock, at an anniversary 
celebration, in which his erand utter- 
ances for libe rty and for America im- 
pressed the country, as if the ocean 
waves which had bornethe Mayflower 
to that shore, and which were beat- 
ing at his feet, had at length found a 
fit voice to interpret their meaning. 
With him almost for the first time, 
the conviction of the North made 
itself heard in Congress. In 1830, 
he had in the most celebrated speec h 
ever delivered in the American 
Senate—his reply to Mr. Hayne, of 
South Carolina—shown that seces- 
sion was unconstitutional and im- 
possible. In 1837, when the South 
was already planning to wrest Texas 
from Mexico, he had sounded the 
warning which was destined to be 
fatally unheeded. He said then: 
On the general question of slavery, a 
great portion of the community is already 
strongly excited. The subject not 
only attracted attention as a question of 
politics, but it has struck a far deeper- 
toned chord. It has arrested the rious 
feeling of the country; it has taken strong 
hold on the consciences of men. He is a 
rash man, indeed, and little conversant 
with human nature, and especially has he 
a very erroneous estimate of the character 
of the people of this country, who sup- 
poses that a feeling of this kind is to be 
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trifled with or despised. It will assuredly 
cause itself to be respected. It may be 
reasoned with; it may be made willing—I 
believe it is entirely willing—to fulfil all 
existing engagements and all existing 
duties—to uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution as it is established, with whatever 
regrets about some provisions which it 
does actually contain. But to coerce it 
into silence, to endeavour to restrain its 
free expression, to seek to compress and 
confine it, warm as it is, and more heated 
as such endeayours would render it,— 
should this be attempted I know nothing, 
even in the Constitution or in thegUnion 
itself, which would not be endangered by 
the explosion that might follow. 


It was thirteen years after this 
that I saw and heard Daniel Web- 
ster in the Senate, and then he was 
engaged in unbarring for slavery 
the gateways into the virgin West ; 
was demanding of the Northern 
people that they should ‘ conquer 
their prejudices ’ on the subject, and 
consent to open their states for 
slave-hunts, and transform them- 
selves into blood-hounds for such 
hunts; and was denouncing anti- 
sluvery men as fanatics! The truth 
is that this great brain was mort- 
caged. Having by his bad habits 
and indulgences become pecuniarily 
embarrassed, the cotton-mill interest 
of the North,—the partner of the 
slavery-firm in the South,—stepped 
forward, and by paying his debits 
and giving him a permanent sub- 
sidy, purchased him. From that 
time he was an elephantine coward. 
But in the great struggle of 1849-50 
the South distinctly promised him 
the presidency, which they then 
had power to give, if he gave his 
voice to their measures. He did so. 
The shock to his native ‘state—Mas- 
sachusetts—and to the entire North, 
was very great. He completely lost 
his hold upon the heart of New Eng- 
land. But when the convention 
from which he had expected a‘nomi- 
nation to the presidency, met, it 
forgot its promise to him altogether, 
and he stood a political outcast. 
Immediately after this disappoint- 
ment he went back to his country 
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home in Massachusetts, Marshfield, 
laid down on his bed, and died bro- 
ken-hearted. I saw him on his way 
home that year, shaking hands with 
many of the very politicians for 
whom he had betr uyed his State, and 
who had now betr: ayed him, with 
smiles that were wreathed about 
grinding teeth. With his white eyes 
flashing under his swarthy dome- 
like brow, he brought before me the 
ideal of Milton’s Satan immediately 
after his fall from heaven. 

John Randolph, of Virginia, al- 
ways called Webster, in the course 
of debate, ‘the hon. attorney for 
Boston,’ and as often as he did so 
Webster could not help writhing in 
his seat; but if the fee he had 
received from the manufacturing 
interest of his State deprived him 
of much personal weight at Wash- 
ington, it was made up to him in 
the deference he received at Boston. 
He would have been a bold man 
who on any occasion would disre- 
gard the convenience of Webster. 
If he were engaged in any law-case 
the court adjourned to suit his din- 
ner-hour, and appointed its morn- 
ing meeting with reference to his 
breakfast. Nay, 


Puritan parsons 
in Boston made the moral law ac- 
commodate itself to his private vices. 
Notwithstanding the fact that from 


first to last the rich men of 
Boston gave him several fortunes he 
vas always poor, and never thought 
of paying a debt. In New England, 
it is said, he sometimes wanted the 
dinners to which he was invited 
daily, as much as his inviters wanted 
his company, and he was often 
materially assisted by the immuni- 
ties extended to him by railway 
companies. His efforts to obtain 
similar advantages in other parts of 
the country, by reason of his great- 
ness, were sometimes attended with 
amusing results. On one occasion, 
when travelling on the great rail- 
way between New York and Wash- 
ington, the conductor came through 
the car, in which nearly a hundred 
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persons were seated, collecting the 
tickets. When he came to Mr. 
Webster's seat, the great senator 
looked ponderously at the conductor 
and said solemnly, ‘lam Mr. W eb- 
ster” ‘I asked for your ticket,’ 
said the conductor. Webster, who 
had no ticket and little money, said, 
more weightily, ‘I am Daniel Web- 
ster.’ ‘I don't care,’ cried the con- 
ductor, getting vexed; ‘if you are 
Daniel from the lion’s den, you’ve 
got to show me your ticket.’ Web- 
ster gravely presented his card to 
the man, and said, ‘I will see the 
president of this company on the 
subject at some future time.” The 
poor conductor looked around help- 
iessly to the surrounding passen- 
gers, among whom the scene had 
excited much merriment, uttered a 
tremendous oath, and abandoned as 
hopeless the task of getting either 
ticket or mone y: 

Mr. Webster’s unequalled repu- 
tation for eloquence led to his being 
made, on every possible occasion, 
the orator of public and political 
gatherings and dinners. At these 
he talked, in the aggregate, as much 
sonorous nonsense as has been 
uttered by any other American. At 
the political dinners, of which he 
wasrather fond, healmost invariably 
became tipsy before his speech-time 
and some of his most 
admired after-dinner speeches were 
the composition of friendly re- 
porters. On one occasion he had 
to be prompted by a friend, who sat 
just behind him and gave him, suc- 
cessively, phrases and topics. The 
speech “proceede “1 somewhat after 
this fashion :—Prompter: ‘ Tariff,’ 
Webster: ‘The tariff, gentlemen, is 
a subject requiring the profound 
attention of the statesman. American 
industry, gentlemen, must be—must 
be r (nods a little) 


arrived ; 





Prompter : 


‘National debt.’ Webster: ‘ And 
gentlemen, there’s the national 


debt—it should be paid (loud cheers, 
vhich rouse the speaker) ; yes, gentle- 
men, it should be paid (cheers)— 
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and d——d if it sha’n’t be (taking 
out his pocket-book)—Ill pay it 
myself! How much is it?’ This 
last question was asked of a gentle- 
man near him, with drunken serious- 
ness, and coupled with the recol- 
lection of the well known impe- 
cuniosity of Webster’s pocket-book, 
excited roars of laughter, amidst 
which the orator sank into his seat, 
and was soon asleep. At a great 
dinner given at Rochester, New 
York, which is built near the 
Gennessee Falls, Webster made a 
speech, of which, like that quoted 
above, no report or account has 
hitherto appeared in print. It was 
curious that whilst wine affected his 
thought, it did not alter his voice 
nor weaken his knees. On the 
occasion at Rochester his speech, 
delivered before a large auditory, 
was very brief, and ran thus: 
‘Men of “Rochester, I am glad to 
see you; and I am glad to see your 
noble city. Gentlemen, I saw your 
falls, which I am told are one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. That is a 
very interesting fact. Gentlemen 
Rome had her Cesar, her Scipio, 
her Brutus: but Rome in her 
proudest days had never a waterfall 
a hundred and fifty feet high! 
Gentlemen, Greece had her Per icles, 
her Demosthenes, and her Socrates, 
but Greece in her palmiest days 
NEVER had a waterfall a hundred and 
fifty feet high! Men of Rochester, 
goon! No people ever lost their 
liberties who had a waterfall a hun- 
dred and fifty feet high !’ 

Webster had an impressive, un- 
usual, oracular way of saying every- 
thing, however unimportant, which 
could not be surpassed. He could 
put forth more unction than Mr. 
Gladstone on the subject of taxation, 
even when the eloquent Englishman 
makes one feel for the moment 
that humanity’s true battle- -cry is 
‘Pepper for the masses!’ His great 
hits seemed magical when they 
were uttered, and people surren- 
dered their senses to them. When 
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he was delivering his great speech 
at the dedication of Banker Hill 
monument the crowd became so 
crushing that life and limb were 
endangered ; and the officers, after 
vainly struggling against the rush, 
desired Mr. “Webster to appeal to 
the people to stand back. The 
orator came forward, stretched out 
his arm like a sceptre, and said in 
his thunder-tone: ‘ Gentlemen, 
stand back!’ There was a moment’s 
stillness, and one man cried out, 
‘It is impossible!’ ‘Impossible ? ’ 
repeated Webster, * Nothing is im-~ 
vossible on Bunker Hill!’ Tmme- 
diately the crowd rolled back, and 
the expression seemed climacteric ; 
yet the smallest boy present could 
have pricked the gay bubble with 
his knowledge that Bunker Hill 
was the scene of a great American 
defeat. He could even make his 
egotism sublime. During a speech 
made by him in Faneuil Hall, at a 
time when the Whig party was on 
the verge of dissolution, he capped 
a rhetorical climax thus: ‘ Gentle- 
men, if the Whig party is dissolved, 
where am I to go?’ Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, who was present a 
this was uttered, described it, 

my hearing, as followed by a or 
in which the vast crowd seemed to 
be thrilled by a new consideration 


of vast and universal import. Mr. 
Phillips, a bitter opponent of 
Webster, admitted that it even 


seemed a momentous question to 
himself; and Mr. Emerson, who, 
during Webster’s life, said that he 
had uttered nothing worthy to be 
treasured, had ‘lent no aphorism to 
history,’ and that ‘every drop of 
his blood had eyes that looked 
downward,’ has declared in alecture, 
this year, that Webster was one of 
the two men to whom he had 
listened who had approached his 
ideal of an orator. 

The interest which purchased 
him whilst living has written one 
epitaph on Webster’s grave at 
Marshfield; but his countrymen 
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really read on it that phrase of 


Emerson’s. But how could it have 
been otherwise? There was a down- 
ward tendency in all that political 
system which Washington sym- 
bolised, and which its le ading men 
represented in those days; a down- 
ward, tottering tendency, the con- 
verse of an alres udy apparent, but as 
yet weak, upward. one, sheathing in 
it a new Washington and a new 
country. The politics of seventeen 
years ago represented the convic- 
tion of no man in the country. It 
is not, then, to be wondered that 
men with convictions kept out of it 
altogether ; and that from even the 
greatest of those who entered the 
arena we have gained nothing that 
can endure. The personal friends 
of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, 
have on their shelves finely bound 
editions of their speeches ; certain 
publishers have many more copies 
of the same; but in them there is 
no sentence, no thought, which 
history will preserve; and they 
contain no word for the present 
emergency more appropriate than if 
they had been uttered with reference 
to the politics of Kamschatka. And 
if this was so with the giants, what 
was it with the commons of that 

‘a? Saving one or two good 
sealie: they were as useless a swarm 
as ever settled upon the carcase of 
a dead epoch. It was noted, how- 
ever, that the best men were begin- 
ning to come from the West. There 
was something transitional in the 
West which was more suited to the 
status of the country which the 
more educated East had outgrown. 
These Western men were rough; 
‘so were their b’ars.’ They were re- 
turned from far migrations, whither 
women and children had not accom- 
panied them. Their Western life 
was significantly reported by one of 
their number, who, being at a theatre 
where a baby was crying, and the 
orchestra trying to drown its little 
voice, rose in the pit and exclaimed, 
‘Stop them d d fiddles, and let 
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the baby cry; I hain’t heard such 
music this ten year!’ They had 
left churches and catechisms behind 
them also. The Hon. Senator D. 
made a bet of ten dollars with the 
Hon. Judge L. that he could not 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. LL. ac- 
cepted the bet, and began thus : 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 

If 1 should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
‘Hanged if I thought you knew it,’ 
said the senator, as he handed the 
triumphant judge the ten dollars. 
None of the bystanders seemed able 
to correct the matter. I remember 
very well, also, that the Governor 
of Texas said, in his Message for 
1848, ‘In the beautiful words of 
Scripture, “ Now is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious sum- 
mer,’ &c.’ These results were 
more democratic than beautiful. 
It was, I fear, rather a disadvantage 
to a man in those far regions to 
have been educated, or, as the 
popular phrase ran, to have ‘ rubbed 
his back against a college.’ Andy 
Johnson, now President, never got 
as much out of his signboard in 
Greenville—‘ A. Johnson, Tailor ’— 
when it meant what it said, as 
afterwards when, having become a 
public man, he kept it up to point 
the to proof of his 
origin and of his pride init. When 
he was Governor of Tennessee, he 
sent to the neighbouring Governor 
of Kentucky a coat of his own 
making, which gained him so much 
applause that the Kentuckian go- 
vernor, who had been a blacksmith, 
returned a present of a shovel and 
tongs made by himself. (If these 
men had only stuck to their proper 
work, and not aspired to stitch and 
tinker an empire, no one would be 
more ready to honour them than 
the writer hereof!) Nevertheless 
such men, with all their ignorance 
and crudity, were not shams, and 
they brought to Washington some 
rugged force and a contempt for 


masses as a 
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precedents which were not out 
of place at a time in which the 
foundation-work of a real republic 
was to be laid. That Tennesseean 
President who, as is said, used to 
sign his name ‘ &rew Jackson,’ and 
label his papers ‘QO. K.’ (for ‘ Oll 
korrect’), managed, nevertheless, 
to engrave his name more deeply 
on the American nation than any 
other President since Washington 
and before Lincoln. And when the 
American Congress declared a de- 
liberate lie—‘ Whereas, war exists 
by the act of Mexico ’—and pro- 
ceeded to treat its neighbour in a 
way which, as imitated by Louis 
Napoleon, does not appear to it so 
lovely, none can ever forget the 
magnificent denunciation of it by 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, in which 
he declared that it would be only just 
that the Mexicans ‘ should welcome 
with bloody hands to inhospitable 
graves’ all American soldiers who 
crossed the Rio Grande. That 
oration was, without doubt, the 
greatest ever made at any time in 
the Congress of the United States. 
He who made it had begun life as 
a teamster in Kentucky. 

Clay, Calhoun, and Webster had 
stood between the North and South, 
somewhat as Lord Palmerston did 
between the Reformers and anti- 
Reformers of England, bearing the 
white flag of a long truce. But 
when they died the flag was lowered, 
and has never been raised since. 
The grass was scarcely yet green 
on the graves of the great com- 
promisers, when the champions of 
the two sections met in that political 
struggle whose natural climax was 
war. Some old men still remained to 
utter the deprecations of the past, 
as Benton, Cass, and others, but 
one after another they were forced 
to the perception that a new gene- 
ration with a new task had arrived, 
and went home to die. Instead of 
Clay’s earnest appeals for pacifica- 
tion, the great West was uttering 
her protest against the advance of 
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slavery into her virgin territories 
through the uncompromising voices 
of Benjamin Wade and Joshua 
Giddings. Dr. Bailey had estab- 
lished the National Era news- 
paper at Washington, which was 
publishing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
in its columns, with a mob raging 
at its office door. Mr. Seward led 
the Northern party, grasping a 
jewelled dagger, and close behind 
him stood, in the shoes of Daniel 
Webster, Charles Sumner, with the 
sword of Coeur de Lion, to be used 
when the jewelled dagger should 
bend or break, as everybody saw it 
would. The South was represented 
by ingenious and effective speakers, 
—by Benjamin, Soule, Stephens, 
Breckenridge, and Toombs. At 
this period, that mysterious Provi- 
dence—the Voz Populi—gave the 
United States the weakest Presi- 
dent it has ever had before or since. 
Other Presidents have been bad, 
but Franklin Pierce was utterly 
characterless, as the man upon 
whom two nicely balanced wings 
of a party unite may be expected 
to be. Some one tells the story 
that, travelling once near Concord, 
New Hampshire, the residence of 
the then President Pierce, he met 
a teamster and asked what was 
thought of Mr. Pierce by his neigh- 
bours at home. ‘ Wall, stranger,’ 
said the fellow, ‘down tu Conco’d 
we think Frank’s a good enow feller 
fur a little place like ourn ; but we 
du cale’late he'll turn out mons’ ous 
thin when he’s spread out over the 
hull Uninted Stets.’ This verdict 
has, I believe, never been appealed 
from. The absence of a man in 
the White House twelve years ago, 
meant that North and South should 
fight it out amongst themselves as 
they best could. It was like the 
breaking down of all the levées 
of the Mississippi. Whilst thin, 
smooth, handsome Mr. Pierce sipped 
champagne with the congenially 
soft and simpering who sucked the 
honey of his patronage, the flood 
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was already coming by way of 
Kanzas. 

The armed struggle in Kanzas 
had its corresponding political war 
in Congress, and a formidable one 
it was. The most impressive speech 
of that era was made by Mr. Seward. 
The accommodations for the people 
in the chambers, much improved 
since, were even then almost equal 
to those provided for the members, 
and yet in those days it was neces- 
sary to find one’s place in the early 
morning, where the crowd sat 
patiently—the men reading, the 
women knitting—auntil noon, when 
the chaplain began his prayer. Mr. 
Seward’s small. form had been, for 
some time before the sitting began, 
gliding about the Senate chamber, 
and he had been particularly seen 
laughing and joking amongst groups 
of his adversaries. One would have 
supposed that he had come to the 
Senate that morning to pass a 
eulogy upon Franklin Pierce for 
sending out soldiers and agents to 
crush freedom in Kanzas, and to 
clasp hands with the democrats. 
Such was his behaviour. Never- 
theless there seemed to me a sus- 
picious quantity of this suavity, and 
also his big nose looked more like a 
beak than ever, and just a trifle 
twisted—a physiognomical pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Seward’s whenever he 
isangry. He began his speech with 
the same suavity. He made one or 
two witty remarks which drew the 


Senate close around him, and 
amongst the rest his opponents. 


For nearly a half-hour he spoke 
languidly, standing between two of 
the desks which every Congressman 
has before his seat, and resting on 
them with his hands as on crutches. 
A more awkward, ugly, unpleasant 
figure than Mr. Seward at that 
moment could hardly be imagined. 
Suddenly, however, he lifted up his 
head, his chin rose into the air, and 
he moved—I may almost say sprang 
—forward two or three yards: his 
face discharged of all suavity and 
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filled with fire; his eyes hardened 
to stecl ; and seemingly a foot taller. 
The men whom he had just now 
beckoned near by sunshine were now 
scattered by lightnings, for so his 
forked words flamed through the 
Senate. President Pierce might 
well have preferred a dagger of 
steel to the words which in that 
hour laid him low, never to rise 
again. Mr. Seward took up the 
old Declaration of Independence, 
and substituting Kanzas, bleeding 
and struggling against the slavery 
which the President was lending 
himself to impose upon her, for the 
American colonies, and the Presi- 
dent for George III, used every 
charge made therein against the 
King with startling appropriateness 
against the President; nay, he 
showed that each charge fell more 
heavily against the President than 
against the King. During all this 
the very air of the Senate chamber 
seemed to be growing darker with 
the wrath of the Southerners 
and the democrats. An actual 
cloud did indeed lower about the 
Capitol and shut away the day that 
had been at first soradiant. In the 
darkness I recall Mr. Seward’s face 
as shining not with light, but with 
the lurid portents of fires that have 
since raged. One other face I also 
recall from that day, a face usually 
calm and cold, but on this day 
twitching a little, its eye returning 
with a glitter the fire that darted 
from the eye of Seward. It was 
the face and the eye of Jefferson 
Davis, Mr. Pierce's Secretary of 
War, and really the President so 
far as Kanzas was concerned. The 
Southerners had no_ oratorical 
leader in the Senate after the death 
of Calhoun, though it had more at- 
tractive speakers than the North. 
Jefferson Davis could not speak at 
all, and was always a mere party 
wire-worker. Mr. Toombs had no 
art, with all his fluency and fine 
presence, in drilling or directing his 
arguments to carry his point. An- 
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drew Johnson was simply held to be 
a regular democratic draught-horse, 
who was always depended upon as 
one who would never break a trace ! 
Mason of Virginia was given to 
sputtering out anger in ‘place of 
argument, and was disliked in the 
Senate by others besides political 
enemies on account of what Senator 
Sumner called his ‘ plantation man- 
ners.” Mr. Hunter of Virginia was 
a man of ability, and one of the 
few Southern Congressmen who 
had culture, but he was lazy. The 
strongest man in every way, to my 
thinking, from the South was Mr. 
Benjamin. He was a man of good 
education, of logical force, and of 
unusual orator ical ability, and the 
South was unwise in not making 
him its leader; but he was a Jew 
by both race and creed, and the 
Southerners never felt as if he were 
one of them. They had however 
several sympathisers from the North 
who had ability, foremost among 
whom was Senator Douglass of 
Illinois, generally known as ‘the 
little giant’ on account of his very 
low stature and great energy. In 
the house the South had the ablest 
debater of that body in Mr. A. H. 
Stephens, afterwards Vice-President 
of the Confederacy. 

But the Southerners were waging 
a war against fate. There was a 
certain day when they became con- 
scious of this fact. It was in the 
thirty-fourth Congress, which as- 
tembled on December 3rd 1855, that 
the two forces were so nearly ba- 
lanced that six or seven weeks were 
consumed in fruitless attempts to 
electa Speaker. Between Mr. Banks, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Aikin, of 
South Carolina, each of the hun- 
dreds of ballotings was a tie, until 
at length the House, by a small 
majority, decided that a plurality 
should elect, and Mr. Banks having 
a plurality of three became the 
Speaker. On the day when Mr. 


Aikin, obedient to custom, led with 
a trembling hand his antagonist 
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from Massachusetts to the Speaker’s 
chair, nearly every Southern mem- 
ber’s countenance expressed the 
perception that the political battle 
was over, and that the next appeal 

must be to the sword. From this 
time there were almost weekly 
challenges to duels sent by the 
Southern to the Northern members, 
which were, in obedience to Nor- 
thern sentiment, invariably refused. 
And then came the blow that struck 
down Charles Sumner in the Senate 
chamber, a blow that was never 
forgiven by the North, and which 
really was the first blow of the 
civil war. 

Charles Sumner had been sent to 
the Senate by Massachusetts to 
undo all that Daniel Webster had 
done. He was a scholar and a hard 
worker, so much so that he could 
master the literature or the history 
of any subject in a night, and 
be ready to speak on it next day ; 
he was a good speaker of the colder 
Northern style; he hated slavery 
with absolute personal hatred; to 
him every mitigation of the slave’s 
fate was an additionally devilish 
trait added by the fiend to soften 
our feelings toward it. If he could 
have spoken when Preston Brooks 
knocked him on the head, he would 
have said, ‘ Thank you, Slavery ! it 
is only your Southern generosity 
that I fear; this is just the kind of 
logic I wish you to use.’ But it 
was a fearful period! The writer 
of this was among those who stood 
by the side of that couch on which 
the giant frame of Charles Sum- 
ner lay, awaiting the physician’s 
slow decision as to whether life was 
destined to depart through that 
fearful gash. During all this time, 
when the decision was yet ungiven, 
the senator lay calm, patient, with 
even a certain joy about his eyes. 
But, when one day in answer to a 
stern demand as to his fate, the 
physician having said he would live 
was further compelled to admit that 
he had fears that the reason might 
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be permanently impaired, poor 
Sumner could hardly bear up under 
it. Mr. Sumner has indeed serious 
faults: he is somewhat egotistical, 
and he lacks both humour and 
imagination, but these very faults, 
whilst they have alienated some w ho 
might have become followers, have 
leaned to the side of the particular 
virtues which were required by the 
North from the time he entered 
Congress up to the present day; 
that is, they helped him to stand 
upon the dry i issue, to stand by it as 
a matter of life and death without 
diversion, and to identify himself 
with it. He was possessed of a trait 
which was then considered more 
Southern than Borthern,—he was 
absolutely without fear. Nothing 
could have been more certs Lin than 
that such bitter denunciations as 
Mr. Sumner hurled upon slavery 
and its defenders must bring blows 
upon his head. Indeed, 1 know 
that the Southerners regarded 
themselves as having been remark- 
ably forbearing in his case. There 
was, however, some awe mingled 
with the anger when the senator 
returned from Europe in strength 
to redouble his assaults on slavery 
above the very graves; as it were, of 
the two Southerners who had been 
most nearly involved in the assault. 
‘Tam not unmindful of the graves 
that have opened,’ he said when 
he began his first speech after his 
recovery, on ‘The Barbarism of 
Slavery.’ That terrible piece of 
denunciation which followed pro- 
duced a fearful scene in the Senate. 
The Southerners were lashed to 
fury; they walked about the cham- 
ber during its delivery, uttering 
audibly their angry threats, and 
several of them passed close before 
him and shook their fists in his 
face. Another assault seemed im- 
minent. Mr. Sumner however did 
not pause nor falter, but pursued 
his elaborate and ornate anathema 
to the end. After this he was 
shunned by nearly every one in 
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Washington; and, being without 
family, his life was solitary enough. 
Nevertheless, when the thick of the 
battle was reached the radical party 
came to the front, and he was its 
natural leader ; and if to bear the 
banner in the vanguard of his party, 
and never to lower it, however torn 
or scarred it or he may be, makes a 
true leader, he is one. Compara- 
tively young, he bears the marks of 
a veteran. 

Mr. Preston Brooks, who attacked 
Mr. Sumner for what he considered 
a personal insult to his aged uncle, 
Senator Butler, was by no means a 
brutal or a bad-hearted man, but 

rather the reverse. He was a young 
man of limited education, and, like 


most Southerners of wealth, w ithout 
self-restraint ; 
and affectionate. 


but he was generous 
L have never be- 
lieved that the attack was really as 
cowardly as itseemed. It probably 
surprised him that the Senator 
from Massachusetts after making 
such a fierce speech had not ex- 
pected and prepared for an attack. 
Lam confident that Brooks would 
have made the attack had he be- 
lieved that Sumner was armed and 
prepared. The Southerners uni- 
versally approved the attack ; after 
his expulsion he was at once re- 
elected to Congress; and at his 
death a distinguished monument 
proudly recorded his feat 

Although there are fewer men of 
particular brilliance in the United 
States Congress at present, than 
there were in former times, the 
average of ability is much higher, 
and if some of the old magnates I 
have mentioned were to reappear, 
they would hardly be recognised as 
giants. Surely there has never be- 
fore been a time when there was in 
the Congress anything like the good 
order, the parliamentary decorum 
and attention to business which now 
prevail init. In the earlier days of 
the republic the speeches were few 
and brief. Neither Washington nor 
Franklin ever made a speech longer 
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than twenty minutes. But these 
good precedents speedily fell into 
disuse, and we hear of John Ran- 
dolph’s twelve hours’ speaking. I 
can remember some terribly long 
speeches in Congress—speeches 
made against time in order to post- 
pone the vote on a measure, and so 
defeat it. When this happens in 
the summer, it is a fearful infliction ; 
the climate of Washington enabling 
any vindictive Congressman to 
plunge his opponents into torments ; 
and it is not a little comical to see 
all the members and visitors en- 
gaged with their palm-leaf fans du- 
ring such an infliction. Formerly, 
indeed, some senators were wont to 
indulge themselves in naps during 
these visitations. On one occasion, 
during a speech by Mr. Baldwin of 
Connecticut, Senator Foote of Mis- 
sissippi fell asleep, and when he 
waked up, a senator from Florida 
took him into the lobby and re- 
pee ated to him an imaginary invec- 
tive, which he declared ‘Baldwin had 
pronounced against him. Foote 
returned to the Senate in a rage, 
and began a violent personal attack 
upon Baldwin. ‘1 will teach the 
senator a lesson,’ he cried, ‘ when 
he calls me the arch-repudiator 
and robber-chief.’ The astonished 
Baldwin protested that he had 
made no allusion to Foote whatever. 
‘What!’ cried Foote, ‘does the 
senator dare deny the fact, when I 
heard him with these ears!’ Amid 
roars of laughter the Mississippian 
perceived that he had been made 
the subject of a practical joke. 
That is said to have been the last 
nap taken in Congress. 

Of late long specchifyings have 
been much less frequent ; and this is 
due in good part to the more busi- 
ness-like habits of the Northern 
men who lead and whose party pre- 
ponderates in both Houses. There 
is no public body which more 
readily receives the impress of a 
strong leader than that large Ame- 
rican House of Representatives. 
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This has been particularly exem- 
plified of late in the adherence 
which has been given to Thaddeus 
Stevens. Mr. Stevens is now an 
old man; but in the thirty years of 
an active political career he has 
always held to certain principles 
with entire conviction. It has been 
the darling idea of his life to see his 


country freed from every trace of 


injustice toward the negro; it was 
interwoven with his very heart- 
strings: and I have heard him 
appeal to the magnanimity of the 
House on behalf of freedom and 
equality to that unhappy race in 
tones which were purely eloquent. 
Simple, strong, frank, the radical 
leader of the House when he lays 
down his burthen will have left 
a political record singularly ‘un- 
blemished, and lived a life conse- 
crated to high unselfish aims. 

I have little hope that Wash- 
ington city will ever be associated 
with a true and noble America. 
The past of America, the institu- 
tions which it has established, and 
the interests it has cultivated, seem 
to me painfully like those of the 
Old World as one might imagine 
them run to seed. Washington 
is the symbol of all these. In a 
recent essay Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son has deprecated too close a 
union between America and Eng- 


land, on the ground that it would 
be a formidable intensification of 
Angio-Saxonism. ‘If,’ he says, 


‘the great national shame and dan- 
ger which it behoves every patriotic 
Englishman to avert, be, as I so- 
lemnly believe it to be, the growth 
of mercantile injustice in our empire, 
this danger would be largely in- 
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creased, were England to gain at 
once an enormous increase of power 
and a stimulus to her material lusts. 
America thus would add to her 
impunity whilst encouraging her 
vices.’ There is, to my mind, much 
force in this view. It is, however, 
one whose importance must con- 
tinually diminish. The Englishman 
in America is undergoing mapertann 
modifications under climatic, 
graphical and other influences, ‘and 
by the large reception of the bloods 
of various races. 
any tendency in America toward 
such a union as Mr. Harrison fears 
is but one of many proofs of this. 
The chief characteristic of America 
at present is a completer reaction 
against not England only but 
France, and the Old World : 
rally. This gives rise to many ugly 
and impolite expressions in Congress 
against foreign powers; but they 
are the burr protecting the true 
fruit that America is to bear. The 
genius that planned that continent 
for other work than to repeat the 
formulas of the Old World is still 
assiduous, and is sparing no here- 
ditary fashion or imported institu- 
tion. Of those the s: 
which Washington is chief: 
stand. 
Slavery has preserved the politique 
of the past longer than its creeds 
or customs. But when we are 
competent to produce something in 
government distinctive and genu- 
inely American, I fancy that our 
capital will be far away in the West, 
and that an Indian may sit on 
Potomac Bridge, and sketch the 
ruins of the Capitol. 
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CONCERNING 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 





BEING A 


CANTANKEROUS FOOL; 


WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON 
) EPROACHFUL face of Fraser, 
u here you are again! Once I 

hailed you with joy: now I behold 

you with sorrow, mingled with 
remorse. Rare were the numbers, 
once on a time, in which I had not 
my little share: and my hope for 
various years was, that this might 
always goon. But now the months 
faster and faster: and the 
magazine comes: and there is 
nothing of mine init. Very many 
were the essays this hand used to 
write: very few they have been for 
the last two years, And wherefore 
isitso? Is it that I have no time 
to write? Truly never man was 
harder worked: yet [ was worked 


pass, 


just as hard when each magazine 


had its pages of mine. Much 
worried? Yes indeed, and liking 
it always less: yet the time was 
when it was relief from worry, to 


sit down at this table and write 


away. Isitthat [ have got nothing 
more to say? Not entirely so. 


Thoughts not unfrequently arise, 
which in the old ds ays would have 
furnished matter for sixteen pages 
of feeble reflection. But with advan- 
cing time one grows more modest; 
and feels less disposed to speak 
unless sure that one has something 
which is worth hearing. 
Tnat is the thing. The day comes, 
when not the friend who pitches 
into you most viciously in print, 
thinks so badly of your doings as 
you think yourself. And instead of 
desiring to add 
your pages, you wish heartily you 
could blot out many that exist 
already. When a man _ reaches 
forty, he thinks differently of many 
things. 

Yet let me, once again, try to do 
something in the old way: before 


to say 


THE 


to the number of 





TREATMENT OF INCAPACITY. 

finally resolving to do the like no 
more. Let me, not unkindly, set 
forth the praises of Cantankerous 
and Pig-headed Folly; and show 
certain reasons why it is profitable 
to a human being that he be a 
Cantankerous Fool. 

There are cantankerous fools 
whom you can keep at arm’s length : 
cantankerous fools with whom you 
need have nothing to do: can- 
tankerous fools whom having seen 
once, you need never again. 
But human beings are linked by 
many social ties: not even our 
gracious Sovereign herself can suc- 
cessfully resolve that she will never 
have anything to do with anybody 
she does not like. And very often 
you find that you cannot escape 
from many relations with a can- 
tankerous fool ; and that you must 


see 


just make the best of that offensive 


being. 

Now, how carefully you consider 
the tempers, the crotchets, theidiotic 
notions and prejudices, of the can- 
tankerous fool from whom you 
cannot escape! As for a human 
being of good sense and good temper, 
nobody, in the common transactions 
of life, minds him. Nobody smoothes 
him down: pets him: considers 
him: tries to keep him right. You 
take for granted he will do right 
and act sensibly, without any 
management. If you are driving a 
docile and well-tempered horse, who 
is safe to go straight, you give the 
animal little thought or attention. 
But if you have to drive a refractory 
pig, how much more care and 
thought you put into that act of 
driving! Your wits must be alive: 
you humour the abominable brute : 
you try to keep it ina good temper : 
and when you would fain let fly at 
















its head, or apply to it abusive 
epithets, you suppress the injurious 
phrase, and you hold back the ready 
hand. So with many a human 
being, whom you are trying to get 
to act rationally: who hangs back 
on all kinds of idiotic pretexts, and 
starts all conceivable preposterous 
objections to the course which 
common sense dictates: frequently 
changing his ground, and defying 
you to pin him to any reason he 
states, as is the way with such 
creatures. When your tongue 
ready to exclaim, ‘O you disgusting 
and wrong-headed fool, will you not 
try to behave rationally ?’ you with- 
hold the ready and appropriate 
words: you know that would blow 
the whole thing up: and you pro- 
bably say, in friendly tones, ‘ My 
good fellow, there is a great deal in 
your objections; and we have all 
the greatest desire to do what you 
may wish: but then there is A, and 
B, difficult men to deal with: and 
in this little matter, you must just 
let us do what has been arranged. 
Pray do this, and we shall all be 
greatly obliged to you.’ Perhaps 
you even degrade yourself by sug- 
gesting to the cantankerous fool 
reasons which you know to be of no 
weight, but which your knowledge 
of the fool makes you think may 
have weight with his idiotic mind. 
By little bits of deference and atten- 
tion, rendered with a smooth brow, 
beneath which lurks the burning 
desire to take him by the neck and 
shake him, you seek to keep straight 
the inevitable cantankerous fool. 
Yes, my reader, if you want to be 
deferred to, humoured, made much 
of: if you want to have everybody 
about you trying to persuade you to 
act as a sensible man would act 
without any persuasion ; and every- 
body quite pleased and happy if you 
have been got after much difficulty 
into the right track; see that you 


is 


set yourself before that portion of 


mankind that cannot get rid of you, 
in the important and influential 
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character of an ill-tempered and 
wrong-headed fool. 

The jibbing horse in the team: 
the loose screw in the machine: the 
weak link of the chain: they are 
the important things. People think 
of them: watch them: stand a good 
deal tokeep themright. As Brutus 
shammed himself a fool for pro- 


tection, so might a wise man in 


these days sham himself a fool for J 


consideration. Don’t be 
and good-natured: nobody will be 
afraid of your taking the pet and 


getting into the sulks, then. But 
be always taking offence: striking 


work: refusing to go where you 
ought: and you will meet the 
highest consideration. People may 
indeed confound you behind your 
back: but before your face they 
will be civil to a degree they never 
would be with an amiable and 
judicious man. You see, you may 
explode at any moment. You may 
lie down in the shafts at any 
moment. Youmay kick out fur iously 
at any moment. So all hands will 
try to keep you in good humour. 
The human being who is called a 
Privileged Person is generally a can- 
tankerous fool. 


Sometimes, indeed, | 


sensible | 


| 


Io 


| 


c 


ae Per 


+. cers 


the privileged person is so privileged | 


because of the possession of invalu- 
able qualities which make you bear 
with anything he says and does. 


, ' 
Even where these are amiss, they are 


so magnificently counterbalanced. 
But the cantankerous fool from 
whom there is no escaping, 


people. No matter how ill-bred 


and provoking he is, you must just § 


suffer it. No matter how far in the 


wrong he is, you must just try to § 


smooth him down and make things 
straight. If you get into any alter- 
cation or difference with the fool, 


you are at a great disadvantage. 
He has no character to lose: but 
you probably have a reputation 


for good sense and good humour 
which any conspicuous disturbance 
would damage. Then, restrictions 


is the } 
most privileged of all privileged } 
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of decency in language and conduct 
fetter you, which are to the fool 
what the green rushes were to 
Samson. You could not for your 
life get up and roar, as you have seen 
the fool get up and roar. 

If you know a man will bellow 
like a bull if you differ from him in 
opinion, you just listen tohis opinion 
and hold your tongue. If you know 
a dog bites, you give him a wide 
berth. If a ditch be very pestife- 
rous when stirred up, you don’t stir 
it up. The great principle on which 

the priv ileges of cantankerous folly 

and ill-nature found is this: that as 
we go on through life we grow 
somewhat cowardly : and if a thing 
be disagreeable, we just keep out 
of its way: sometimes by rather 
shabby expedients. 

Well, after all, the deference paid 
to the cantankerous fool is not a 
desirable deference. True it is, 
that if you have to get twelve men 
to concur with you in a plan for 
bringing water into the town of 
which you are chief magistrate, or 
painting the church of which you 
are incumbent, or making some im- 
provement in the management of 
the college of which you are prin- 
cipal, you bestow more pains and 
thought on the one impracticable, 
stupid, wrongheaded, and can- 
tankerously foolish person of the 
twelve, than upon all the other 
eleven. But this is just be- 
cause you treat that impracticable 
and contenkerous person as you 
would treat a baby, or an idiot, 
or a in or a jackass. The 
apparent deference you pay the 
cantankerous man, is simply an 
inferior degree of the same thing 
that makes you confess yourself a 
teapot if a raving madman has you 
at an open window, and says he will 
throw you over unless you forth- 
with confess yourself a teapot. 
Pigheaded folly is so disagreeable a 
thing, that you would do a good 


deal to keep it from intruding itself 
gaze ; and the 


upon your reluctant 
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cantankerous fool, petted, smoothed 
down, complimented, deferred to, 
is truly in the most degraded posi- 
tion a rational being can easily 
reach. ‘ O let us humour him: he 
is only Snooks the cantankerous 
fool;’ ‘ Give in to him a little: he 
will make no end of a row if you 
don’t :’ such are the reflections of 
the people who yield to him. If he 
had any measure of sense, he would 
see how degraded is his position : 
what a humiliating thing it is to be 
deferred to on the t terms on which 
he is deferred to. But the notion 
of the presence of sense is excluded 
by the very terms of his definition. 
For how can there be sense in a 
cantankerous fool ? 

All this, the thoughtful reader 
sees, leads us up to the wide and 
important subject of the Treatment 
of Incapacity. That varies, in the 
most striking way, as the position 
of the incapable person varies 

If a servant, lately come home, 
proves quite unfit for his work, you 
first scold him; and if that avail 
nothing, then you send him away. 
If the grocer who supplies you with 
tea and sugar, persists in supplying 
you with execrably bad tea and 
sugar, you resign your position as 
his customer: you enter his shop 
no more. But if the incapable 
person is in a sufficiently important 
place; and cannot be turned out 
of it; the treatment is entirely 
different. You stand up for the 
man, You puff him. You deny 
that he is incapable. You say he 
is ‘a very good appointment,’ how- 
ever abominably bad you know him 
to be. The useless judge you declare 
to be a sound lawyer, whose 
modesty hinders the general recog- 
nition of his merits. The clergy- 
man who neglects his duty shame- 
fully, and whose sermons no man 
van listen to, you declare to be a 
good sensible preacher, with no 
claptrap about him: none of your 
new brooms that sweep far too 
clean. The blackleg peer, drunk, 
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profligate, a moral nuisance and 
curse, is described as a pattern of 
all the proprieties. As for the 
hardly conceivable monarch, such 
as Gorgius IV. of Brentford, who 
never did a brave or good deed in 
all his life, he takes his rank as the 
first gentleman in Europe. Yes: 
the peculiar treatment of the wrong 
man in the wrong place (by cautious 
and safe people), is loudly to de- 
clare that he is the right man in 
the right place. The higher the 
place he disgraces, the louder and 
firmer the asseveration. And if any 
man speaks out the fact of the in- 
capacity which all men see, then 
you bully that man. You fly at 
him. You abuse him. You tell 
him his conduct is indecorous: is 
indecent. You declare that it is 
not to be supposed that what he 


says is true: being all the while 
well aware that it is true. 
If a poor curate be idle and 


stupid, so stupid that he could not 
do his work if he tried, and so idle 
that he will not try, that poor 
curate is sent away. But if the 
incumbent of a rather mapartons 
parish be all that, you go on a 
different tack. You say his health 
is not good. His church is not 
empty : on the contrary, it is very 
any. attended. Tt strikes a 

range r indeed as empty ; but those 
es attend it regularly (especially 
the incompetent incumbent himself) 
think it very fairly filled; 
course they are the best judges. 
This crucial case will help the in- 
genuous reader to the great prin- 
ciple which decides the treatment 
of incapacity. It is this. An Evil 


you can remove, you look in the 
face. Yousee how bad itis. You 
even exaggerate its badness. But 


an Evil youcannot get rid of, you 
try not to see. You seek to dis- 
cover redeeming points about it. 
If you havea crooked stick to walk 
with, and cannot get another, you 
make the best of the crooked stick : 
you persuade yourself it is nearly 
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straight. But if a handsome stick 
is offered you in its place, you pitch 
the wretched old thing away. Your 
eyes are opened to a full sense of 
its crookedness. In brief, the great 
rule is, that you make the best of a 
bad bargain. 

Many married people have to do 
so. They are well aware that in 
marrying, they made an unhappy 
mistake. But they just try to 
struggle on: though the bitter 
blunder is felt every day. One great 
evil of the increased facility of 
divorce in these latter days, is, that 
it tends to make men and women 
hastily conclude that a state of 
things is intolerable, which while 
deemed inevitable was borne with 
decent resignation. You try to put 
a good face on the trouble which 
cannot be redressed. You ‘ make 
believe very much ;’ as all human 
beings have at some period of life 
in regard to their worldly position ; 
the situation of their home; the 
state of their teeth ; the incursions 
of age on their personal beauty. 
You were resolved to believe your 
dwelling a handsome and pleasant 
one ; and your plac ein life not such 
a dead failure as in your despond- 
ing hours you plainly saw it to be. 
And who but a malignant fool 
would try to dispel the kindly 
delusion which keeps a man from 
quite breaking down? If your 
friend Smith was in his own eyes 
what he is in yours, he would lie 


down and die; overcome by the 
sense of being such a wretched 
little jackass. My friend Jones 


told me that once upon a time, at- 
tending a sitting of the 
Peers in Mesopotamia in Americ: 
he heard a man make a speech, 
every sentence of which cried aloud 
that the speaker was an inexpress- 
able fool. At first, Jones was in- 
dignant at the speaker’s manifest 
self-satisfaction. But gradually 
Jones became reconciled to the 
state of facts as this consideration 
presented itself to his reflective 
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understanding: That if the un- 
happy orator had thought of him- 
self and his appearance as Jones 
thought of both, he would have fled 
to the remote wilderness and never 
been seen more ! 

How are you to manage a can- 
tankerous fool? If possible, you 
will of course avoid such. But 
how are you to deal with those 


whom you cannot avoid? Well, 
I know it does not sound mag- 
nanimous: but JI fear you can 


govern the cantankerous fool only 
by careful consideration of his 
nature; and adaptation of your 
means to that. I mean, you will 
not suggest to him reasons of con- 
duct which would have weight 
only with men of sense. If you 
want to melt a piece of wax, you 
bring it in contact with fire. But 
if you do the like with a piece of 


clay, the clay is hardened, not 
softened. In like manner, there 
are arguments and considerations 


which would make a man of good 
sense and temper go to the right, 
which would make the cantenke- 


rous fool go to the left. What 
profit, then, in suggesting to the 


fool motives which his nature in- 
capacitates him for understanding ? 
You must deal with the animal as 
you find him: move him by the 
things that will make him move. 
The whipcord, which makes the 
donkey go, has no effect when 
applied to ‘the locomotive engine : 
yet the whipcord serves its. end 
when it makes the donkey go. 
And the reason which, being sug- 
gested to the sensible man, would 
make him ask you if you thought 
him a fool, will often avail to move 
the fool in the direction in which 
you would have him proceed. 

I can see plainly that in thus 
managing the cantankerous fool, 
you run the risk of falling to the 
use of means savouring of the base. 
But no rule can be laid down 
which may not be carried to an 
extreme. And we can but say, 
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do that 


is 
sneaking or dishonest : even though 
by so doing you could get the foot 
to behave like a man of sense for 
many hours, or at the most critical 


never say or which 


I do not believe that 
honesty is the best policy. I have 
seen many cases in which it was 
plainly the worst. Yet honesty 
is unquestionably the thing for an 
honest man. And let the advice, 
to govern the fool by regarding his 
nature, be understood as counsel- 
ling you to do so, as far as an honest 
man may. 

The truth you govern hy 
obeying. You get material nature 
to do what you want, by finding 
out its laws, and conforming to 
them. If you desire to order 
water to boil, you command it so to 
do by obeying the law which says, 
that water shall boil, being placed 
upon a fire. Ifyou w ould require 
a field to supply you in September 
with a crop of wheat, you do so by 
obeying the field’s nature in many 
ways: ploughing the field (which 
it demands of you): sowing it, 
and that in the due season: in 
short, you humour that field in its 
likings ; and in return for humour- 
ing its likings, you get the field to 
do what you like. So with the 
fool: so, in truth, with the wise 
man too. All this is fair and 
aboveboard. But when you come 
to manage the fool by means analo- 
gous to that of him, who knowing 
his pig would advance only in the 
opposite direction from that he 
desired, affected the desire that the 
pig should go north when the deep 
craving of his heart was that the 
pig should indeed go south,—you 
are going on a tack whose honesty 
is questionable. 

There is a process, singularly 
offensive to the writer, of which 
one sometimes hears mention. It 
is that of KEEPING PEOPLE SWEET: 
such is the idiomatic phrase. It 
is @ process not needful in the case 
of sensible people, who have no 
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tendency to turn sour: it is a mode 
of operation especially applicable 
in the case of the cantankerous 
fool. It consists in paying special 
deference to the person to be kept 
sweet: in going frequently and 
asking his advice on matters as to 
which you have already made up 
your mind, and as to which you 
know well his opinion is of no 
possible value : in trying to smoothe 
him down when he takes the pet, 
as he often does: in making many 
‘alls upon him: in conveying by 
many tacit signs that you esteem 
him as very wise, very handsome, 
very influential. I have used the 
masculine gender through the last 
sentence: though the peculiar 
usage described is much employed 
in the case of old women of pecu- 
niary means. Sometimes, indeed, 
old women of no wealth nor in- 
fluence wish people to take pains 
to keep them sweet: but in these 
instances the old women are 
nerally permitted just to remain 
in a condition of unalleviated 
acidity. 

OQ judicious reader, wise and 
amiable, and. not uninfiuential, re- 
ceive it as a high testimony to your 
sense and temper, if no human 
being tries to keep you sweet! 


ve- 
ge 


For in all ordinary cases, the 
fact that you try to keep any mor- 
tal sweet, testifies to your firm 


conviction that the mortal in ques- 
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tion is a silly if not a cantankerous 
fool ! 


But let us turn from these 
thoughts, some of which are irri- 
tating, to something sure to soothe. 
It is now 11.30 p.m., and it is early 
in July. Alas, the time of green 
leave es ‘and bright days, how fast it 
goes! Let us pull up the blind 
that covers part of that bay-win- 
dow, and look out upon the calm 
night, from which the daylight 
has not quite passed away. First, 
there isa little bit of grass : beyond, 
at the foot of a cliff of forty feet, 
the famous Bay. There it spreads, 
smooth as glass in the twilight: 
great solitary expanse. Beyond, 
many miles off, there is a low 
‘range of purple hills. Under those 
waters rests that noble chime of 
bells that belonged to our cathe- 


dral: the bells went down with the 
vessel which was carrying them 
away. To this sacred spot Chris- 


tian pilgrims have come for fifteen 
hundred years: a good many of 
them, not improbably, being can- 
tankerous fools. And looking on 
the calm sea, amid this hush of 
nature: thinking of the solemn 
associations of the ancient place; 
the writer heard twelve o'clock 
sound from silvery bells that were 
here before the Reformation, and 
concluded that it was time to go 


to bed. A. K. H. B. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICAL RELIEF TO THE DESTITUTE 


SICK OF THE 


METROPOLIS. 


By Epwin Cuapwics, Esgq., C.B. 


LATE COMMISSIONER OF POOR LAW INQUIRY, 


S the sole surviving member of 
the Commission of Inquiry 
into the practical administration of 
the poor laws—which included the 
late Bishop of London, Dr. Blom- 
field (as its chairman); the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr 
Sumner, who had written ably on 
the principles of eleemosynary re- 
lief ; the late Mr. Senior, with others 
of high public position, who paid 
laborious attention to the examina- 
tion, and by whom I had the honour 
to be charged with the exposition 
of the principles of amendment, 
afterwards sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment,—I feel myself constrained in 
the interests of the public, and in 
justice to those lamented colleagues 
as well as myself, to declare, as 
relates to the present general ad- 
ministration of relief to the sick 
poor of the metropolis: That the 
evil conditions which are manifest 
as prevalent now, were on examina- 
tion condemned at the time of our 
inquiry in 1834; and that such 
administration has hitherto been 
continued in contravention of the 
principles of the remedial measures 
we recommended, and in contraven- 
tion of the provisions of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, by which 
those principles were sanctioned by 
Parliament. 

In our Report we thus described 
the common administration of relief 
in parish poor-houses : 

In such parishes, when overburthened 
with poor, we usually find the building 
called workhouse occupied by 60 or 80 
paupers, made up of a dozen or more neg- 
lected children (under the care, perhaps, of 
a pauper), about 20 or 30 able-bodied 
adult paupers of both sexes, and probably 
an equal number of aged and impotent 
persons, proper objects of relief. Amidst 


ETC. ETC. 

these the mothers of bastard children and 
prostitutes live without shame, and asso- 
ciate freely with the youth, who have also 
the examples and conversation of the fre- 
quent inmates of the county gaol, the 
poacher, the vagrant, the decayed beggar, 
und other characters of the worst descrip- 
tion. To these may often be added a soli- 
tury blind person, one or two idiots, and 
not unfrequently are heard, from among the 
rest, the incessant ravings of some neg- 
lected lunatic. In such receptacles the sick 
poor are often immured. 


Duly regarding the repugnant 
classes or elements thus heaped 
together under a common and 
therefore unfit treatment, my col- 
leagues could not but agree with me 
in the adoption, as the leading prin- 
ciple of amendment, of the principle 
of separation in separate houses, 
each adapted to one class, by which 
means that class might receive its 
separate and appropriate treatment. 
The application of that principle in 
the narrow administrative areas of 
parishes was, however, economically 
impracticable. We stated in rela- 
tion to the average of parishes : 

In such places, when questions of the 
following tenor are put: Why is no lahour 
found for the able-bodied ? Why are not 
the children placed under proper tuition ? 
Why is not proper care taken of the luna- 
tic ?—the usual answers are, ‘ The parish is 
too poor to pay for a keeper; ‘ We cannot 
keep a schoolmaster: for so few children ;’ 
‘To provide a superintendent to keep half 
a dozen or a dozen men at work would be 
too heavy a charge.’ Even the superinten- 
dence of the whole of these various classes, 
and the management of the house, is often 
found a pecuniary burthen disproportion- 
ately heavy, and the parish officers attempt 
to diminish it by confiding the whole to one 
who is in reality, and sometimes avowedly, 
a pauper. 

Larger houses, such as those in 
incorporated hundreds, or in larger 
parishes, were sought as means of 
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classification, and treatment in 
larger rooms or wards. But the evi- 
dence of persons of great intelligence 
and experience showed the failure 
of attempts to treat such disparate 
classes in greater numbers, in larger 
buildings of the character of union 
houses in urban districts. We cited 
such testimony as that of the fol- 
lowing by Mrs. Park, the wife of 
the late Mr. Adam Park, surgeon, 
of Gravesend, the brother of the 
celebrated traveller. Mrs. Park 
having described some voluntary 
efforts to arrest the demoralisation 
prevalent in the common work- 
houses, was asked : 


Did you attempt to make any classifica- 
tion in the house ?—-In such a house clas- 
sification was nearly impossible. We did 
on some occasions separate the very old 
from the young, which was deemed by the 
old a very great blessing. Some attempt 
was made to separate the very bad females 
from the others who were less depraved, 
but we never could effect it. In short, it 
appears to me that the only classification 
which could be made would be by placing 
them in separate houses, which might be 
effected, I am sure, without any addition to 
the present number of houses. When I 
look at the parishes around here and their 
houses, I see no difficulty whatever in 
making a good classification of the inmates, 
provided they were under one general 
management, 


On the other hand, we referred 
to examples of successful treatment 
in separate institutions in the metro- 
polis, in which my right rey. 
colleagues were particularly in- 
terested, and on which they were 
well informed. We stated that— 


The success of the management of various 
institutions in the metropolis, such as the 
Philanthropic Society, where the children 
of criminals are educated and brought up 
to useful trades ; the Refuge for the Desti- 
tute, in which young persons who have been 
discharged from prison are supplied with 
the means of instruction and reformation ; 
and the Guardian Society, in which females 
who have become outcasts from society are 
provided with temporary asylum and suit- 
able employment until their conduct affords 
assurance of their amendment ;—are in- 
stances of what might be done by the good 
management of separate classes of the ex- 
isting paupers, 
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To these instances we added 
others of institutions for the sepa- 
rate treatment of indigent blind, and 
for thedeaf and dumb, and for idiots. 


It appears to us that both the requisite 
classification and the requisite superinten- 
dence may be better obtained in separate 
buildings than under a single roof. If 
effected in the latter mode, large buildings 
must be erected, since few of the existing 
buildings are of the requisite size or 
arrangement; and as very different quali- 
ties, both moral and intellectual, are re- 
quired for the management of such dis- 
similar classes, each class must have its 
separate superintendent. Nothing would 
be saved, therefore, in superintendence, and 
much expense must be incurred in buildings. 
If, however, a separate building is assigned 
to each class, the existing workhouses 
might, in most cases, be made use of. Foi 
this purpose the parishes possessing these 
houses must, for certain purposes, be incor- 
porated, 


We added: 


One great advantage of the classification 
obtainable by means of a combination of 
workhouses would be, that the aid of volun- 
tury associations or local committees of the 
class of persons who have conducted useful 
public institutions, might be more exten- 
sively obtained, to superintend the educa- 
tion of the workhouse children, as well as 
of the other classes of paupers adverted to 
by the lady whose testimony we have 
cited, 


In respect to the mode of ad- 
ministering relief to the able-bodied 
or the casual poor, I obtained the 
evidence of the most experienced 
officers of the Mendicity Society, 
whose special experience in the 
administration of relief to the 
destitute Irish casuals enabled me 
subsequently to maintain, at first 
alone against eminent statesmen, 
the expediency of a compulsory 
system of relief for the able-bodied 
labourers in Ireland. In respect to 
the administration of medical relief 
to the sick poor, some hospitals and 
dispensaries presented examples for 
imitation. But on that large topic 
I was enabled to study improved 
principles of administration on a 
larger scale in Paris, as I may 
hereafter show. So far at least 
as relates to the measures which I 
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prepared, they were based on the 
best actual experience that could be 
found of administration by volun- 
tary charitable associations con- 
ducted by officers selected for their 
special aptitudes, and superintended 
by persons of the best position for 
intelligence, and for zeal and actual 
benevolence. The leading adminis- 
trative principle made out by our 
inquiries as specially applicable to 
the metropolis and populous urban 
districts, was that of making the 
largest aggregation of cases practi- 
cable, for the purpose, so to speak, 
of segregation, or the most full and 
complete classification for distinct 
and appropriate treatment in sepa- 
rate houses—a principle as impor- 
tant for eventual economy as it is 
proved to be for efficiency. 

For the vindication of my indi- 
vidual opinions and administrative 
principles, as having been made up 
on full and mature, though early, 
examination and consideration as 
specially applicable to the medical 
relief of the sick in the metropolis, 
I may cite an article which, at the 
instance of the late Mr. Senior, I 
wrote for the London Review on the 
administration of medical relief in 
France. In that article I expounded 
the great advantages -derived from 
the unity of the local administration 
of Paris in having all the public 
hospitals under one direction, with 
a central Bureau d’admission. I 
pointed out (this was in 1827) the 
leading advantages of this unity of 
administration : 

First, as to economy, it is manifest that 

it admits of whatever benefits are derivable 
in this respect in the increase of skill and 
saving by division of labour. Thus, were 
the pharmaceutical business of each hos- 
pital wholly performed on each establish- 
ment, it would be more expensive and worse 
exeeuted. The publie would also lose the 
great advantages of a pharmaceutical school, 
such as is possessed by no other metropolis 
in Europe, not even by the British metro- 
polis. 
7 Secondly, there is great gain in the effi- 
ciency of management. The central admi- 
nistration of the French charities allows 
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immediate measures to be taken throughout 
the whole of them, to meet the exigencies, 
or to arrest the progress, of any public 
calamity. Were any fever or epidemic 
suddenly to arise, and spread to a great 
extent amongst the poor in London, the 
fever hospitals would most probably be 
found in a neglected condition, and the 
malady might extend far and wide before 
any efficient arrangements to check it could 
be made at the other establishments, or by 
the public at large. In Paris, arrangements 
might be made and carried into execution 
at all the establishments, and the whole 
sanitary force put into operation within 24 
hours. For the ordinary course of events 
the funds of the charities are more evenly 
spread, and the burthens more equally im- 
posed upon them. One hospital is not 
there in a plethoric state of prosperity, 
whilst another, the objects of which are 
equally important, and the management 
equally good, is struggling for existence. 
The Bureau Central distributes the objects 
not only to those establishments where 
there is the best accommodation, but to 
those where the patients may obtain the 
most skilful treatment of their particular 
disorders. The administration can also 
make, without loss of time, any changes in 
the ordinary management which circum- 
stances may require, or at once put into 
general execution any improvement for 
which they may receive sufficient evidence. 

Thirdly, whatever knowledge is gained 
in one department is gained to a greater 
degree than would otherwise be the case 
for the whole. Further, the great and 
acknowledged advantages of publicity are 
increased by the arrangement attendant on 
consolidation, which brings the whole of the 
establishments into view as one system, and 
enables the public better to compare and 
appreciate the separate merits of each. 

In our metropolis the compara- 
tive state of administrative disorga- 
nisation, arising in great measure 
from maladministration, is dis- 
played on the occasion of extra- 
ordinary epidemics, in the want 
of combination and preparation 
amongst other things in this—as 
we had experience in the general 
Board of Health on the visitation of 
epidemic cholera in 1848-49 ;—that 
at the very time when, besides a 
proper combination of institutions, 
the most energetic combination 
and direction of service of all the 
union medical officers on the dis- 
tricts was the most needed in the 
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districts attacked, the least service 
was tobe got. And for this reason: 
that, having small pay and being in 
private practice—an arrangement 
against which, with the support of 
preponderant professional testimony, 
I had remonstrated for years in 
vain—the poor law medical officers 
were in this dilemma: either they 
must abandon, to perish, their pri- 
vate patients and their families, 
ratepayers from whom they de- 
rived their main subsistence, and 
who at that time were in the 
greatest need of their aid,—or 
neglect the service for paupers for 
whom they were wretchedly re- 
quited. 
common condition we were com- 
pelled to get together such medical 
assistance as was to be found on the 
emergency, and try and supplement, 
by extraordinary medical aid, as 
much as we could of the local de- 
ficiencies. 

Nor is it solely with medical 
relief that the present administrative 
arrangements fail, from default of 
the intended combination, on occa- 
sions extraordinary as well as for 
ordinary destitution: as might be 
exemplified on the subject of the 
houseless poor, and the condition of 
the wards for the ‘ casuals’ in the 
metropolis, and by the failure of 
the urban unions organised on the 
same defective principle in the 
manufacturing districts, as by their 
failure on the occasions of extra- 
ordinary destitution to provide, as 
was intended (as on the occasion of 
the cotton famine), relief for the 
able-bodied by useful labour; by 
default of which extrinsic aid was 
necessitated, supplemented imper- 
fectly by extensive voluntary charity, 
the greater part of which, if not the 
whole, an administration on correct 
principles and according to law 
would have rendered unnecessary. 

It was never contemplated that 
the requisite extended combina- 
tions for relief of separate classes 
in separate houses, and provisions 
in districts for the proper treat- 





As a consequence of this. 
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ment of the sick and the diffe- 
rent classes of the destitute poor, 
should be charged on the repre- 
sentatives of ratepayers in parishes; 
who, whatever might be their 
general intelligence and integrity, 
were as uninformed and as little 
qualified to deal with the adminis- 
trative principles specially appli- 
cable to the chief classes of cases, as 
they were to direct or to judge of 
medical treatment or an operation 
in surgery. We could see nothing but 
failure as consequent on confiding 
extended arrangements to the un- 
informed or ill informed discretion 
and necessarily divided attention 
of the representatives of the rate- 
payers in the narrow areas of parish 
vestries or of boards of guardians. 
This is not said invidiously, for the 
service then required was really of a 
character seriously to task the best 
capacities applied with undivided 
attention. We therefore proposed 
to concentrate the responsibility for 
making the requisite extended ar- 
rangements exclusively in the com- 
missioners, the permanent officers of 
the general board, who would have 
the means of obtaining the widest 
and most complete information for 
the guidance of a superior discre- 
tion; for the due exercise of which 
they would be directly responsible, 
not to the lowest representatives of 
the people, those in vestries, but to 
the highest representatives of the 
people in Parliament. 

In accordance with these recog- 
nised views, the Poor Law Board 
is charged by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act with the exclusive 
responsibility of exercising the un- 
limited authority of declaring ‘ so 
many parishes as they may think 
fit,’ the whole of the parishes of 
the metropolis, if they think fit, 
‘to be united for the administration 
of the laws for the relief of the 
poor, and such parishes shall 
thereupon be deemed a union for 
such purpose, and, thereupon, the 
workhouse or workhouses of such 
parishes shall be for their common 
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use, and the said commissioners 
may issue such orders as they shall 
deem expedient for the classifica- 
tion of such of the poor of such 
united parishes in such workhouse 
or workhouses as may be relieved 
in such workhouse,’ &e. (sec. 26.) 
These provisions give them the un- 


limited power necessary for the 
treatment of any class in any 
separate houses. The commis- 


sioners are further authorised (sec. 
24) to direct ‘the overseers or 
guardians of any parish or union 
having a workhouse or workhouses, 
or any building capable of being 
converted into a workhouse or 
workhouses, to enlarge or alter the 
same according to such plan and 
in such manner as the said com- 
missioners shall deem most proper 
for carrying the provisions of this 
Act into execution.” We considered 
that on the principle of appropriat- 
ing separate houses to distinct 
classes, the alterations required 
would generally be inconsiderable, 


and, on subsequent experience, I 
think so still, for the greater num- 
ber, so far as appears, notwith- 


standing the limitation as to the 
expense, which may be incurred 
without consent. On the adopted 
principle, the larger existing build- 
ings would suffice, and new buildings 
would seldom be required; but 
where they have been constructed 
they would now be available for the 
treatment of the destitute sick of an 
increased population. 

How, through whom, by what 


acts of non-feasance or misfea- 
sance, the existing conditions of 


ignorant and cruel treatment in- 
tended to be prevented have been 
so long maintained in the metropo- 


lis ,—ostensibly it would appear 
under the excuse of opposition, 
from the exercise of the neces- 


sarily inferior discretion of 
dians and vest rymen, whose autho- 
rity and right of consultation in 
the matter the law expressly ex- 
cludes,—are questions upon which 


guar- 
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it is at present unnecessary for 
me to enter. It may suffice to 
aver that the evils caused, ap- 
parently, by default of due inspec- 
tion, but made manifest by the 
meritorious exertions of voluntary 
associations, by Miss Twining and 
the Ladies’ Workhouse Visiting 
Society, by Dr. Ernest Hart, and 
other gentlemen associated with 
him, may be removed, and can only 
be removed, by a return to estab- 
lished administrative principles, and 
by a due exercise of the legal 
authority already provided there- 
for. Of the representations of the 
Workhouse Visiting Society, in re- 
spect to the London workhouses, 
‘that the impossibility of com- 
bining at least four kinds of in- 
stitutions in one, as is attempted 
in workhouses, has often been 
represented by our society ;—a 
school, a hospital, an asylum for 
the aged, a penitentiary and re- 
formatory, are all expected to 
be managed by one master and 
matron !’—it is to be lamented that 
that the association should have had 
to repeat from year to year repre- 
sentations of evils examined, con- 
sidered and provided for more than 
a quarter of a century ago, and 
should have had to repeat them in 
vain to authorities then charged 
with powers and duties for their 
prevention. 

The Poor Law Board is empowered 
to direct the overseers and guar- 
dians of ‘so many parishes or unions 
to appoint such paid officers with 
such qualifications as they the com- 
missioners shall think necessary, to 
define and direct the duties of such 
officers, and regulate the amount of 
their salaries, and to continue and 
dismiss them as they the board shall 
think fit.’ So that the outcry against 
the overseers and the poor law 
guardians, for the existing state of 
things, is for the most part mis- 
placed—requisite powers or means 
not being within their discretion or 
competency. It is misleading to 
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say that they are on their trial for 
not doing what they ought not te 
be required to do, and what they 
cannot do separately and indepen- 
dently, except at enormously exces- 
sive and disproportionate expense. 
In respect to the medical relief, 


I should be borne out by per- 
sons of the greatest experience 
in hospital management, in stat- 


ing, that though the existing evils 
might be diminished, yet “really 
good nursing is impracticable in 
the workhouse wards or infirma- 
ries, however enlarged, under the 
existing management. I shall be 
supported by preponderant profes- 
sional authority in declaring that, 
although the salaries of the union 
medic al officers may be augmented, 
nevertheless, good and responsible 
medical attendance on the sick in 
workhouses will not be insured, so 
long as the officers are allowed to 
have their interest powerfully di- 
vided,and they are left dependent on 
private practice for the chief source 
of theirincome. And further: even 


if the sick could be taken out of 


the workhouse wards, and classi- 
fied in new buildings in each parish 
or union, and placed as proposed 
under the superintendence of a 
resident medical officer giving his 
whole time to the service, a very 
inferior result would be obtained at 
an enormously increased cost as 
compared with that obtainable by 
a combined unity of management, 
which the due consideration of the 
mass of sickness to be dealt with 
in the metropolis will suggest. 

This mass according to the last 
returns is made up of more than 
12,400 cases, of which about 6,000 
are cases more or less acute, and 
about 6,400 old and infirm, requiring 
more or less constant medical treat- 
ment. Now, this number when 
considered in the mass, it will be 
admitted, requires the application 
of commensurate administrative 
power. To animate the zeal of the 
officers of the medical service for 
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the relief of the sufferers, as well as 
to advance medical science, it is 
important to impart to the adminis- 
tration the interest of a great medi- 
cal school, and, as in Paris, bring 
to bear the highest medical service 
for the relief of the most depressed 
of the population. 

No one, so far as I know, has had 
such wide observation and practical 
experience in the administration of 
medical relief, abroad as well as at 
home, and by professional acknow- 
ledgment has written so well on 
the subject, as Miss Florence 
Nightingale. I submit that her 
independent propositions in support 
of consolidation for treatment in 
general army hospitals, as means of 
advancing medical science and prac- 
tice, are applicable mutatis mutandis 
to the administration of medical re- 
lief to the sick poor of the metropo- 
lis. She states that— 

The desiderata are :— 

1. Sufficient professional occupation for 
medical officers to keep up their knowledge, 
and sufficient material to augment it by 
experience, 

2, Opportunity of improving and further- 
ing the practice of surgery and medicine, 


by command over large numbers of cases of 


the same affections. 

3. Opportunity of comparing results of 
different modes of treatment. 

These things cannot ordinarily be found 
in a regimental or detachment hospital. 

No great improvement can be made, 
because, 

1. No practice can ever be established as 


the best in the army for the treatment of 


certain diseases, if the sick are treated in so 
many hundred hospitals by as many hun- 
dred surgeons, scarcely one of whom ever 
becomes acquainted with the result of the 
practice of all the rest. 

2. No system of mutual information and 
clinical instruction can ever be established 
under asystem where individual experience 
remains individual property, or is buried in 
official reports. 

3. No professional specialities, and this is 
a most important point, will ever be edu- 
cated in the army, as long as no one can 
have an opportunity for collecting the neces- 
sary material for study, practice, and expe- 
riment, in special diseases. Twenty legs 
may be broken in the same garrison in one 
year; but, under the present system, no sur- 
geon in the garrison sees more than the one 
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or two under his care, and therefore rene 
little chance indeed of learning anything by 
it; whereas a man who treated the whole 
twenty would be master of the subject, and 
all the others (for this is the main point) 
would share the benefit of his experience. 

4. The introduction of publicity is one of 
the most important agents for the improve- 
ment of the department, because it would 
bring individuals and establishments into 
competition with their rivals in civil life 
and other armies; but this is almost im- 
possible under the present system. 

It was expressly set forth as one 
detrimental result of the adminis- 
tration of relief in isolated or uncom- 
bined houses, that good administra- 
tion excited no imitation, and that 
bad administration yielded no warn- 
ing. As with isolated regiments at 
distant stations only regimental 
hospitals are  practicé able, so in 
thinly populated and compare tively 
hes lthy rural districts, the advan- 
tages ‘of consolidation and large 
classifications of the sick with their 
appropriate special treatments, are 
of course unattainable; but in 
crowded urban districts, as in the 
metropolis, where, with the more 
than six thousand cases of bed- 
lying sickness, they are attainable, 
it is, I submit, maladministration 
to allow the sufferers to be deprived 
of them by scattering the cases in 
isolated houses, or even in separate 
hospitals, where, though better, yet 
stillonly inferiorservice and superin- 
tendence can be provided for them. 


The improvement of medical relief 


in the separate metropolitan parishes 
or unions, is as hopeful as it would 
be in the army if the regimental 
surgeons were appointed and di- 
rected by camp suttlers and trades- 
men, and the surgeons were made 
to depend for their subsistence 
chiefly on private practice,.as in 
civil life, and were allowed to treat 
the sick soldiers by private pupils, 
or by such assistants as they could 
get at the cheapest rate ;—as if 
the regimental hospitals had only a 

parade i inspection once a year or so, 
chiefly by non- professional inspec- 
tors who had no special knowledge 
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or interest in medical relief. The 
sort of inspection there has been is 
shown decisively by the fact that, 
besides the mixture of idiots 
amongst the infirm, raving lunatics 
have for years been kept without 
notice in sick-wards, on the plea 
that they were not dangerous. The 
ladies of the Workhouse Visiting 
Association who have continually 
remonstrated against these things, 
have on painful experience long 
urged the necessity of having a 
higher order of inspection and 
superintendence, as well as a higher 
order of service to be superintended. 
But this desideratum cannot, as I 
have stated, be obtained otherwise 
than by the most complete combi- 
nation and entire unity of manage- 
ment of the entire area, except at 
unnecessarily excessive cost, which 
is deemed prohibitory. 

In respect to the appointments of 
medical officers—of which, even in 
our large endowed hospitals, there 
have been professional complaints 
of the exercise of favouritism and 
nepotism, and consequent inferior 
service—I was led to recommend, 
in 1827, from good information as 
to the practice of France, the adop- 
tion of the principle of the com- 
petitive examination by the French 
method of the Concours, and I 
have since been led from time to 
time to urge it, as a means’ of 
checking the abuse of political 
patronage in this country. Its 
success in the advancement of the 
civil service of India, of the scientific 
corps, the engineers and theartillery, 
is now bey: ond cavil. The pr inciple 
of administrative consolidation, as 
exemplified in Paris, besides giving 
increased power in the medical staff, 
with its gradations of rank, with 
increased power in the command 
over appropriate buildings, gives 
increased power in the’ extent, 
variety, and purity of the supplies 
of food, as well as of medicines, 
without increased cost, and in- 
deed, generally, with reduced cost. 
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Thus from experience of the de- 
faults and the failures of contract- 
ing tradesmen in the quantities of 
their supplies, the administration 
is enabled, by the extent of its 
service, to maintain a large bakery, 
and to have prepared breads spe- 
cially for the use of the infirm and 
the sick, such we call fancy breads. 
Under the necessity of procuring, 
especially for the treatment of in- 
fants, the most pure milk, the most 
rich in solid matters, the central 
administration has established a 
dairy, une vicherie centrale, which 
has realised an improvement and 
an economy. Wine, too, of Bor- 
deaux, the purity of which is care- 
fully tested, forms a liberal propor- 
tion of the dietary of the aged and 
infirm, as well as of the sick. Baths 
of a variety unknown and imprac- 
ticable in the largest separate 
union establishments, form part of 
the curative means employed by 
the administration in Paris, where 
120,000 cases are treated with 
them in one year, many of them 
as out-door relief, of which 14,000 
vases only are simple baths, and the 
rest are vapour baths, sulphurous, 
alkaline, douches, aromatic or other. 
The consolidation enables an ad- 
vanced manufactory to be main- 
tained of mechanical appliances— 
crutches, wooden legs, bandages— 
of which the central bureau dis- 
tributes between 7,000 and 8,000 
annually. Yet with all the com- 
paratively rich alimentation, and 
varied and complete appliances, 
the cost, so far as I can make out, 
does not, from the scale of pro- 
duction, exceed that of treatment 
in one of the larger London hos- 
pitals. It is true that in the pro- 
portion of deaths to admissions, 
judging from the statistics, the 
Parisian hospitals do not appear 
hitherto to have any advantage 
over the best London hospitals of 
which statistics have been obtained ; 
but the administration of relief there 
is advancing in improvement,— 
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and it must be remembered that : 
large proportion of the poorer canes 
lation are taken to the Parisian 
hospitals to die there, and, more- 
over, that from the greater crowd- 
ing, more than double that of 
London, and the filth of the poorer 
population, greater even than that 
of London, the poorer population 
has been in a _ lower sanitary 
condition, and has necessarily a 
lower power of resisting disease. 
This is indicated by the death-rate 
in Paris, which was, until lately, 
31 in a thousand, as against 24 in a 
thousand in London, annually. 

But while in London, under its 
present administration, the death- 
rate is increasing, in Paris it is being 
diminished, and it is now brought 
down to 25 per 1,000. The greatest 
advance, however, i in Paris is shown 
in the treatment of infants or or- 
phan children,—weakly and aban- 
doned subjects, of whom formerly 
few survived. So late as 1858 the 
death-rate amongst them was nearly 
20 per cent. In 1864 it was little 
more than g per cent. ; and of those 
from one to twelve years of 
sent into the country for treatment, 
it was less than 8 per cent. 

At the lowest, the administration 
of medical relief in Paris appears to 
me to have achieved, under unity of 
management, what my colleagues 
agreed with me in believing that, 
at the least, the public relief ‘might, 
and ought to be, brought up to— 
that of the best endowed and ad- 
ministered private charities. That 
the public administration is deemed 
by the public to have gained this 
point in Paris, is, I think, demon- 
strated by legacies and donations, by 
private charitable individuals, being 
confided to the public administra- 
tion, to as great an amount, if not 
greater, than the amount given to 
the London hospitals. The legacies 
and donations confided to the ad- 
ministration in 1864 amounted to 
1,732,309 francs, some for specific 
bequests, but the greater propor- 
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tion to be expended at the absolute 
discretion of the administration. I 
apprehend that the return of be- 
quests confided to the administra- 
tion of the guardians or vestries 
in London,—the self-praising self- 
governors,—would be wil. 


The area of the administration of 


relief in Paris has of late been en- 
larged with the extension of the 
precincts of that metropolis, and the 
extension has been necessarily at- 
tended with advantage to the whole 
system, now under the able direction 
of M. Husson, of the Institut, and 
some of the ablest medical officers 
of France. The principle of aggre- 
gation for the most complete classifi- 
cation, and obtaining the best treat- 
ment of each class and sub-class, 
must, if it be duly considered, lead 
eventually to complete unity of ad- 
ministration for the whole of the 
British metropolis, inasmuch as the 
separation of any part must, I repeat, 
entail either inferior treatment or 
augmented expense, or both, es- 
pecially on the part separated. 

In illustration of the administra- 


tive principle we adopted, and of 


the intention of the law in its ap- 
plication to the treatment of the sick 
in separate houses, I would state the 
results of the application of that 


same principle to the treatment of 


destitute orphan and poor children. 

After years of remonstrance at 
the flagrant evils occasioned by 
the dereliction of pr inciple by bring- 
ing them up in wards in the same 
union-houses with the common adult 
paupers, whence not more than one 
out of three turned out well or ob- 
tained permanent respectable ser- 
vice, 
treatment on the half-time pr inciple 
in separate district schools, that is to 
say, schools in which were received 
the children of districts of unions 
taken from the wards of union- 
houses, and from amidst the adult 
paupers. These district schools 
comprise five, six, or eight hundred 
children or more in one house. By 
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administrative consolidation there 
were gained for them the services of 
first- class teachers, and asubdivision 
of educational and training service ; 
of a head master, of a second and 
third master, of a staff of pupil 
teachers, of a drill-master for phy- 
sical training, and sometimes of a 
drawing master to teach the ele- 
ments of drawing useful in handi- 
crafts ; yet the expense of the whole 
of the teaching power is a third less, 
and sometimes one half less, than 
that of employing a single trained 
and qualified master for teaching 
some forty or sixty children of a 
ward in a common union-house. 
There is gained for them, moreover, 
the exclusive ministrations of a 
chaplain, who is charged to see that 
the places of service for the children 
are suitable, and to visit them there, 
and who acts in loco pare ntis for 
them on important occasions. These 
institutions are, I believe, equal if 
not superior to most of the orphan 
homes provided by voluntary 
charity 

I shall not be understood as im- 
plying that the like extent of 
economy is obtainable by the treat- 
ment of the sick as we proposed, in 
separate houses, under a service 
with the appropriate moral and 
intellectual qualities. Nevertheless, 
I have little doubt that the present 
administration of medical relief in 
the metropolis partakes of the com- 
mon character of the administration 
of the local rates when left to itself, 
which is proved to be both waste- 
fuland parsimonious. Inour Report 
we had specified, as part of the 
advantages of the treatment of the 


destitute poor in separate houses, 


the means it would give for the 
better adaptation of the dietaries to 
the different classes, exemplified, asI 
have stated, in Paris, andat the same 
time, the economy of contracts for 
wholesale supplies for districts. In 
conformity with the intentions of 
the amended law, I proposed that 
contracts for supplies should be 
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required to be taken for districts 
of unions, chiefly of urban unions. 
Of the economy derivable from 
contracts for large wholesale sup- 
plies, the guardians, as a body of 
tradesmen, could be under no mis- 
take. It might have been expected 
that the proposal would have been 
eagerly accepted in the interests of 
the ratepayers, yet it was received 
with a dead opposition, and the 
opposition was improperly allowed 
to prevail. The clerk to one of the 
largest unions objected to the 
measure that if it were adopted 
and the patronage of the contracts 
for supplies were valued by division 
or taken away, he would not be able 
to get guardians to attend in suffi- 
cient numbers to make up boards 
to pass his business. Another told 
me the same. I have at times, when 
in office, asked respectable clerks of 
unions what would be the econo- 
mical results if the guardians were 
to go away entirely, and if they, 
the clerks and the other chief per- 
manent officers were left to perform 
the general service of relief, subject 
to the audit, a closer inspection, 
and to such stringent responsibili- 
ties as we proposed. I received 
answers from two of them that the 
saving in the rates would be con- 
siderable, in no great length of time 
—full one third ;—whilst it might 
be confidently anticipated the ad- 
ministration would be greatly im- 
proved, and I have reason fully to 
believe that it would be. 

It is to be observed that to the 
extent to which the principle of ad- 
ministrative consolidation has been 
advanced from the parish to the 


union, and has been attended by the. 


substitution of paid for unpaid ser- 
vice, there has been a check to ex- 
travagance, in rural more than in 
urban unions; and there has been 
an improvement in the administra- 
tion elsewhere more than in the 
metropolis, and it may be fairly 
inferred that an extended local 
consolidation from unions to dis- 
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tricts, by separate houses for the 
separate classes under a higher 
order of paid responsible service, 
as intended and provided for, would 
be productive of greater economy 
as well as greater efficiency in the 
general results. It was the policy 
of the amended law that re- 
sponsibility for executive functions 
should be where practically real 
responsibility can only attach, 
namely, to the paid service of well 
appointed permanent officers ; for, 
knowing the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining in busy urban districts 
well qualified and reliable unpaid 
service, it was intended that the 
functions of the annually elected 
guardians should be mainly of 
audit and supervision of the paid 
officers, to hear complaints and see 
that they did their duty, to be ex- 
ercised at monthly rather than 
weekly meetings. This principle 
applies more especially to the ad- 
ministration of medical relief, where 
to be effectual the relief must 
generally be immediate, and the 
executive discretion must be ex- 
ercised daily and instantly. It was 
intended and provided that the 
periodical inspections of the com- 
missioners of the general Board or 
their assistant commissioners, being 
unavoidably at long intervals, should 
be supplemented by the visits of the 
justices of the county or borough 
(sec. 62), to ascertain whether the 
general regulations were duly at- 
tended to, and who were authorised 
to summon parties and _ inflict 
penalties for neglect or disobe- 
dience ; but I am unaware that any 
instructions have been issued for 
the exercise of this visitorial func- 
tion. 

As respects the additional superior 
permanent medical service needed 
for the sick in the metropolis by 


a combined administration of relief 


in separate houses, it is to be ob- 
served that the contribution from 
the general taxes voted by Par- 
hament in aid of the local rates, 
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amounting I believe in the metro- 
polis to some 12,000/. per annum, 
paid in aid of the salaries of medical 
officers who are yet mainly depen- 
dent on private practice, stead of 
being frittered away and wasted, as it 
now is, on necessarily inferior con- 
ditions of service, orght to be made 
available for the payment of the 
requisite staff of permanent officers, 
with the qualifications which the 
Poor Law, Board is empowered to 
prescribe, and which may be deter- 
mined by competitive examinations, 
as in France. 

As respects any proposed expen- 
diture for the construction of new 
buildings of the nature of new hos- 
pitals, it appears to me that the 
extent of the necessity for such 
expenditure can only be determined 
by a close competent examination 
of the numbers of each of the classes 
requiring immediate relief; but 


that it cannot be ascertained even 
proximatively until an efficient pre- 
ventive service has been brought 


into combined action with the most 
improved medical or cwrative ser- 
vice. 

After all, it were a dreary pro- 
spect if the best arrangements were 
to end with a curative service— 
with a service of mitigation merely 
on endless streams of cases of pain- 
ful diseases leading to premature 
and wretched deaths. It is, as I 
have expressed it, as if hospitals 
were founded, and the arrange- 
ments for the cure of marsh diseases 
were perfect, and were designed to 
be carried on interminably without 
any further thought or action for 
drainage, or the removal of the 
nuisance whence the diseases 
originate. It is literally so. In my 
service it was not unfrequent for 
medical officers of unions to beg 
that their business might be des- 
patched; for in that condition of 
weather they confidently anticipated 
outbursts of disease,—dysenteric at- 
tacks, or eruptive fevers,—in those 
parts of their districts which were 
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‘ 
in a low sanitary condition. If 
epidemic outbreaks were impend- 
ing, they sometimes designated, not 
only the particular streets, but the 
particular houses that were first 
attacked. Some were ancient seats 
of pestilence. One place was pointed 
out at York, known to the poor by 
the name of the ‘ Hagworm’s nest,’ 
which by tradition was the first 
place attacked by the ‘ great sweat- 
ing sickness,’ then by successive 
great plagues. And it was the first 
place attacked by the Asiatic cholera 
in 1832. We inquired whether it 
had been true to its traditions on 
the reappearance of the cholera in 
1848-49, and it was so. Of such 
places, the regular sources of the 
supply of fever wards and fever hos- 
pitals, it was a frequent declaration 
of the parochial officers, how expen- 
sive they were to the parish for the 
treatment of sickness and the main- 
tenance of the poor disabled by it. 
Yet only incessant curative treat- 
ment was thought of, or is even 
now much thoughtof, forthe afflicted 
under the assumed unalterable con- 
ditions in which they are kept. I 
was led to estimate that the cost 
of preventible disease in the metro- 
polis, to all classes, including those 
not within the range of the provi- 
sions for the relief of the absolutely 
destitute, cannot be less than two 
millions per annum, and I was’ in- 
duced by the facts to collect evidence 
on a policy of preventive action by 
preventive works. 

This evidence will be found in 
my Report on the sanitary condition 
of the labouring population of Great 
Britain, 1842, and in the supple- 
mentary Report on the practice of 
interment of 1843, as also in subse- 
quent reports and papers, which as 
respects the metropolis would be a 
long list, and would require, as re- 
spects the works and the obstruc- 
tions created to them, a distinct ex- 
position. It may suffice to state, 
that where proper public sanitary 
works of drainage and water supply 
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and public cleansing have been exe- 
cuted, a reduction of full one third 
of the sickness and the death-rates 
has been accomplished in separate 
blocks of old buildings. And so in 
old cities, as in Ely and Salisbury. 
In Salisbury, the old death-rate, so 
far as it could be ascertained, was 
about 40 in a thousand. By modern 
ameliorations, it had been brought 
down to a fluctuation of from28 to 30 
in a thousand. By recent complete 
works of water supply and of self- 
cleansing house drainage, it has 
been brought down to a fluctuation 
of from 17 to 20 in a thousand; 
leaving however much of preventible 
disease proved to be within public 
administrative control. As one il- 
lustration of our new sanitary power, 
I may mention, that the death-rate 
in the ranks of the army, which was 
17 in a thousand, has been reduced 
to below g in a thousand, and under 
good conditions, to below 6. As 


bearing directly upon the question of 


new and distinct hospital provision 
for the relief of the sick poor of the 
metropolis, I may state, that it 
was laid down by the Duke of Wel- 
lington that, for all ordinary times, 
provision must be made in the 
army for 10 per cent. as constantly 
sick. On the proposal by the sani- 
tary commissioners of the new hos- 
pital accommodation, to be provided 
by the Herbert Hospital, for the 
soldiers at Woolwich, it was required 
by the 
the Horse Guards, that provision 
should be made on tie old scale, for 
10 per cent. constantly sick. As 
a compromise, provision was made 
for the accommodation of 7 per 
cent. But partly by the sanitary 
improvements, and partly by the 
quicker passing of the cases thr ough 
the improved hospital, the pro- 
portion of sick has been reduced to 
about 5 per cent. of the force, or 
to one half the old normal aver age, 
and an outcry has been raised in 
Parliament of extravagance in the 
hospital buildings. 
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Whilst, then, a combination of 
the existing curative means would 
be needed, an extended applica- 
tion of settled preventive functions 
would be required to determine the 
extent of the new structural ap- 
pliances to be eventually provided 
for the best administration of me- 
dical relief in the metropolis. In 
the common proportions of cases 
of preventible sickness to pre- 
ventible deaths, there must be in 
the metropolis as many as between 
300,000 and 400,000 cases of pre- 
ventible sickness per annum, fall- 
ing chiefly on the poorer classes, 
which improvements in the condi- 
tions in and about their dwellings 
would remove,—such as the pro- 
visions of Lord Shaftesbury’s Act 
for the improvement of common 
lodging-houses, when properly en- 
forced by the police, do remove, 
viz. bad drainage, cesspools, and 
defective water supplies. By the 
exercise of preventive functions, 
those places, formerly the worst 
‘fever nests,’ have now an almost 
entire immunity from epidemic out- 
breaks. To combine the preventive 
with the curative functions, I have 
proposed that when a claim to re- 
lief carries the union medical officer 
into 


one of the dwellings of the 
poor for the relief of the sick, 


after he has performed his cura- 
tive duty, he shall exercise pre- 
ventive functions, by examining 
whether there is in or about the 
premises anything which has caused 
or aggre avated the dise: vase ; and if 
there be, that he shall initiate mea- 
sures for its removal. This he 
would for the most part do under 
proper administrative arrangements, 
by communication with an efficient 
service of public works,—a service 
which would include public works of 
water supply, drainage, and cleans- 
ing,—a service which has yet to be 
provided, and which I may describe 
in another paper. But the union 
medical officer’s duties, as at pre- 
sent arranged, carry him into a 
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part only, though a very large one, 
of the dwellings of the population, 
and supplement: wy provisions are 
needed for a complete administra- 
tion of curative as well as of pre- 
ventive relief. In my report on 
the practice of interments, I de- 
scribed the conditions under which 
a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of the metropolis live,—a whole 
family in one room, in which they 
have been bor n, in which the sick 
are kept, and des ad bodies are also 
kept until interment, under horrible 
conditions, amidst the living. I pro- 
posed for all cases, and especially 
for the relief of such cases, that 
the exercise of functions, such as 
are in activity under more civilised 
legislation in some _ continental 
states, should be provided for by 
the service of an Officer of Health, 
whose duty it should be, on the 
occurrence of a death, to visit the 
place of the death, and on a view 
of the body, to verify, as well as 
might be, the cause as well as the 
fact of death. He also would exer- 
cise preventive functions, and in- 
itiate preventive measures. In the 
cases of deaths in single-roomed 
tenements, he would at once direct 
the immediate removal of the dead 
from amidst the living, which, in 
the cases of death from infectious 
or contagious diseases is a measure 
of prevention. I proposed for the 
reception of such of the dead until 
interment, the institution of mor- 
tuary chapels, or reception-houses, 
such as are provided at Frankfort, 
Munich, and various continental 
cities. But such institutions are be- 
yond the competency, or indeed the 


needs, of single parishes, or even of 


most poor law unions. I proposed 
that the officer should also becharged 
with the initiation of preventive 
functions such as those proposed 
to be charged on the union medical 
officer. By these arrangements, 
one great defect of the administra- 
tion of medical relief Paris,— 
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the want of combination of execu- 
tive preventive functions with the 
curative functions,—would be ex- 
tensively, if not completely, pro- 
vided for. 

The gain derived from improved 
curative appliances and treatment, 
as stated to me by good observers, 
is from one fourth to one third of 
the duration of sickness and of 
the chances of recovery. The 
gain derivable from administrative 
arrangements by which preventive 
appliances may be insured to the 
population, is demonstrated to be 
a reduction of the. death-rate in 
the metropolis by at least one 
third. In other words: by estab- 
lished sanitary pr inciples, and 
proved means of applying them, 
upwards of 20,000 premature, pre- 
ventible deaths annually, and mul- 
tiplied inflictions of preventible dis- 
ease in the metropolis, are, by irre- 
fragable evidence in reports, placed 
at the door of the House of Com- 
mons, or at the doors of those who 
lead it, as consequence of their 
neglect of the expositions made to 
them. This I shall endeavour to 
show more distinctly in another 
paper, in respect to the legislation 
and administration of sanitary works 
needed for the metropolis. One 
conclusion which I might deduce 
from what I have now stated, but 
may yet further corroborate, is the 
expediency of providing a special 
and competent periodical examina- 
tion of the working of each new 


and large measure of legislation, 
with a view to amendment and 


progressive advancement. It were 
unnecessary and undesirable that 


such a revision should be in an 
inculpatory spirit, or otherwise 


than as the working of a new piece 
of machinery is dispassionately 
examined with a view to its im- 
provement, or, if necessary, to its 
displacement by something else that 
is of better promise. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY. 
By W. C. Carrwricut. 


VHAT war has come and passed, 
the proclamation whereof was 
viewed with trembling, as the irre- 
versible opening of the floodgates 
that must let in an unlimited volume 
of devastating element over the 
long peaceful regions of Central 
Europe. Freely was it then antici- 
pated, by authoritative politicians, 
that the world was in for a revival 
of another thirty years’ contest upon 
those German battle-grounds of 
former days before peace could re- 
turn to them; and before thirty 
- had gone over, not merely 
vas the war brought to a con- 
ace but to one so absolute and 
definite and precise, as made the 
formal recognition of the same a 
thing which followed necessarily of 
itself, It is in this fact that lies 
the immediate point of the recent 
war as regards its specially poli- 
tical consequences. The cleanness 
with which the issue at stake be- 
tween the combatants has been 
hewn out, almost at a swoop, 
exceeds what the most sanguine 
imagination could have anticipated. 
Men looked for a long and stubborn 
struggle, in which the combatants 
would stoutly match each other, and 
probably draw off after strenuous 
exertions, concluding some more or 
less partial compromise under the 
influence of mutual fatigue, and 
leaving a future generation saddled 
with elements for a renewed conflict 
about the self-same subject matter 


that had proved the mainspring of 


the present inconclusive contest. 
Instead of this we have seen, in 
the inconceivably short 
fifteen days (for war 
on June 19, 
Sadowa was fought on July 3) 
the power of the “Ausirian empire 
annihilated, as regards its belligerent 
capacities against Prussia, and its 


was declared 


space of 


and the battle of 


formal abdication of that traditional 
position in Germany which consti- 
tuted the pivot of its policy, and 
has been furnishing, through the 
dualism that flowed therefrom, 
the distinguishing feature in the 
inward organisation of Germany, 
viewed as a political entity. The 
immediate cause for war lay in 
the irrepressible and irreconcilable 
pretensions of Austria and Prussia 
to be each the chief organ in the 
same confederation. It is impos- 
sible to have within the compass of 
one body two hearts and two brains. 
Such a combination is contrary to 
nature, and can exist only as an 
obstruction to health. Its occur- 
rence must inevitably necessitate 
the operation of cutting out one 
or the other of these superfluous 
and incompatible organs. Now 
this is what has been done, com- 
pletely and absolutely, by the pro- 
cess of the recent war. The treaty 
of Nikolsburg has defined, beyond 
vavil and doubt, the future position 


Austria. She is now no longer 
in any organic connection with 
Germany. The element of in- 


ward obstruction which her pre- 
sence within a purely German polity 
necessarily produced, from the very 
composite nature of her own con- 
formation—introducing perpetually 
quite foreign elements into what 
should have derived its complexion 
from purely German sources,—this 
element has now been cut out by 
the roots from any further connec- 
tion of a disturbing kind with the 
organisation of Germany. When 
one considers the proverbial tena- 
city with which the House of 
Hapsburg clings to family tradi- 
tion, and the special pride with 
which it has cherished that Ger- 
man connection out of which has 
grown its imperial title, there is no 
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end to the astonishment that so 
distinct a renunciation of any future 
right to this connection should have 
been obtained so quickly. But so 
it is; and, as we have said before, 
in the distinctness of the renuncia- 
tion, accompanied by a formal re- 
cognition beforehand, and in blank, 
of any changes it may suit Prussia 
to make in the territorial distribu- 
tion of Germany, as something 
which lies quite outside the attri- 
butes of Austria—consists the sig- 
nificance and world-importance of 
what has occurred. Austria has 
been expelled from Germany, and 
has admitted the fact solemnly. 
She has not put up therewith in 
sullen silence as she did with Italy, 
which she never recognised, and 
whose expelled. princes she con- 
tinued to treat as sovereigns, but 
has affixed her signature to the 
deed which, in terms beyond the 
power of casuistry to misinterpret, 
records the renunciation by Austria 
of her ancient connection with 
Germany. With this act, there- 
fore, terminates the work for which 
war had been directly invoked. 
The sharp surgery of ‘the sword 
had been called in to get rid of a 
disturbing body, which was found 
too stubborn ‘to be reduced by 
softer means; and that operation 
having been performed with re- 
markable completeness, this stage 
of the treatment is come neces- 
sarily to an end. But this does 
not by any means imply that the 
task has been fulfilled, the sense 
whereof has been lying as _ its 


moving impulse at the bottom of 


all this turmoil. To that task the 
operation performed on Austria 
bears only a preliminary y relation— 
indispensable, indeed, because it 
removes an otherwise insuperable 
obstacle—but yet only quite pre- 
liminary, because by itself it does 
no more than facilitate the means 
of applying the organic remedies, 
the need for which has been felt 
throughout Germany. 
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This then is the task which now 
devolves upon those who have to 
deal with German politics. At 
Nikolsburg the curtain dropped only 
on the opening act of a great drama, 
not at all on its final scenes. This 
is now going to run on through 
scenes of possibly less distinct plots, 
but of probably even superior issues 
than were at stake in the stirring 
incidents of the military prelude. 
We are now going to look upon the 
work of political reconstruction— 
of organic constitution—simulta- 
neously in Germany and in Austria ; 
for let it not be thought that the 
strength and vigour brought into 
play in the force which so rapidly 
crushed Austria, sprang solely from 
the individual power of a few Prus- 


sian politicians and generals. The 
strength and vigour exhibited 


sprang from the instinct more or 
less latent, and the sympathies more 
or less undeveloped, of the German 
people, which practically were drawn 
towards Prussia and fortified her 
arm in so far that nowhere, except 
in southern Bavaria, did they ex- 
hibit anything like a distinct and 
thoroughgoing manifestation of 
popular indisposition to her actions. 
Prussia felt herself inwardly in- 
vigorated by the consciousness that 
at bottom she was giving expression 
to something which the nation at 
large sympathised with, although 
drawn asunder at the moment ‘and 
even paralysed by conflicting senti- 
ments of a secondary order, and 
merely surface nature. Undoubiedly 
the extraordinary rapidity with 
which Prussia moved, disconcerting 
enemies and taking even friends by 
surprise, contributed to enhance her 
moral influence over minds oscillat- 
ing between ideas not crystallised 
intoconvictions. But however much 
of the military success of Prussia 
may have been due to the individual 
energy of Count Bismarck and his 
generals, the period of exclusively 
Prussian, as distinct from German 
agency, has reached its end, in our 
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opinion, in the diplomatic instru- 
ment that,.marks the conclusion of 
peace with Austria. We now are 
entering on a period of great internal 
reform—of national reconstruction ; 
and this cannot be performed by 
the sharp process which has been 
found adequate for the simple eli- 
mination of Austria from the Ger- 
man Confederation. The sword of 
Prussia in strong arms has cut 
out ample growing-room ;—what 
are the prospects that a compact, 
firmly welded German people, not 
m .erely one driven together against 
its will by Berlin ukases, and held 
together in spite of itself by the 
galling discipline of Prussian co- 
ercion, will occupy the space re- 
claimed? In a word, may we hope 
to see a Germany in the true sense 
of the word representing fairly the 
feelings and aspirations of that 
intellectually great people ? or shall 
we merely have an inflated Prussia 
created through the sword, and 
arrogantly ruling by the sword, 
overbearing in temper, military in 
constitution, and incapable of ever 
bringing into unison with the 
thoroughly liberal impulses that 
pervade the German people, those 
despotic traditions sprung from the 
harsh drill-days of Frederick, when 
the symbol of Prussian state maxims 
was an inexorable cane? 

The leading feature of the new 
constitution proposed to be given 
to Germany is the establishment of 
two Confederations, from both of 
which Austria is to be excluded. 
One Confederation, comprising all 
Germany to the north of the Maine, 
is to be directly presided over by 
Prussia, which will have vested in 
her the military power of all the 
princes whose states she has not 
absolutely incorporated, and is to 
have a national Parliament, elected 
in accordance with the electoral law 
voted by the Frankfort Constituent 
of 1849. The second Confederation, 
it is proposed, should unite the re- 
maining German territories under 
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the presidency of Bavaria, invested 
over her confederates with the same 
military authority as Prussia over 
hers. Itis also conceded that this 
minor union may, if so inclined, 
enter into closer ties with the greater 
and kindred Confederation of the 
north, but the possible nature of 
such ties has not been defined. The 
fundamental idea of the plan is not 
new. Already, in 1814, when di- 
plomacy wracked its ingenuity to 
devise some constitution for resus- 
citated Germany, it was under dis- 
cussion to make the Maine a boun- 
dary between a North and a South 
Germany clustering respectively 
around Prussia and Austria. At 
that period the scheme was quashed 
by the indisposition of the various 
princes to sink respectively into the 
certain condition of direct vassals of 
these Powers. Since then the same 
conception has been thrown out on 
various occasions, and has invari- 
ably met with unmistakable popu- 
lar disfavour as assisting directly 
at perpetuating that disjointedness 
of Germany w hich has been mourned 
over by her children as her weak- 
ness and her shame, and which it 
has been the constant aspiration of 
German Liberals since 1813 to ob- 
literate in an effective union of 
Fatherland. Of course the an- 
nouncement of the project which 
Count Bismarck contemplates in- 
augurating for the reconstruction 
of the Germany he so roughly 
shook out of shape, elicited in 
many quarters much anger at the 
deliberate execution of a design 
which might seem to introduce a 
new and confirming element of Ger- 
man disunion. The criticism freely 
lavished on the scheme at its first 
promulgation has been, that after 
all the bloodshed to eject Austria 
from Germany, the only practical 
result arrived at will be the creation 
of an inflated Prussia, and the break- 
ing up of Germany in a cleavage 
that is simply wanton. Men who 
are good patriots gave expression to 
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this unfavourable feeling; men who, 
hostile to the principle on which 
Count Bismarck has administered 
Prussia, yet by no means sympa- 
thise with Austria, and who— 
war once begun, the sword once 
brought into play—only desired this 
hateful agency to be pushed far 
enough to secure the whole of 
Germany being included perforce 
within the political body—no matter 
what its shape or constitution— 
which might come out of the hot 
process of fusion that had been so 
deliberately resorted to. These ad- 
verse forebodings rest on the ground 
that Prussia, from the assumed un- 
popularity of its functionarism, will 
not be able to assimilate even the 
Northern populations, that there- 
fore a separation of Fatherland, 
drawn arbitrarily in the first in- 
stance, must prove real from the 
Southern population, still further 
removed from Prussian leanings, 
being still more incapable of ever 
accommodating themselves to live 
in good fellowship with her, and 
that as the projected Southern Con- 
federacy can never have effective 
strength of its own for self-defence, 
and must prove a sham Power, 
leaning, from jealousy of Prussia, 
for support on foreign force,—the 
inevitable result of the contemplated 
reconstruction must practically sub- 
serve the aims of any unscrupulous 
neighbour, by fashioning to his hand 
a ready instrument in this ill con- 
cocted and anti-national Confede- 
racy, for the sole sake of adding 
some square miles to the dominion 
which it may be possible to rule 
from Berlin with a corporal’s switch, 
The whole argument has for its base 
the assumed impossibility ofa fusion 
between that which is Prussian and 
that which is broadly German—of an 
inborn incompatibility between the 
two elements which must prevent 
their ever growing together into a 
goodly tree, through the violent 
process of grafting now sought to 
be performed. The question then 
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is, how far this assumption is really 
borne out by facts. 

It is difficult to subject to clear 
and absolute tests such very subtle 
data as afford the substructure for 
speculations of this nature. All we 
can do is to be as careful as possible 
in analysing positive facts, and then 
as carefully to draw from them con- 
clusions without allowing personal 
predispositions to qualify them. 

In the first place we should take 
exception to the given estimate of 
the supposed exclusive and arro- 
gant nature of the Prussian system 
as necessarily repelling all broadly 
German elements from assimilation. 
It rests in our opinion, first, on a 
false analogy which identifies the 
proverbially self-conceited temper of 
Berlin and the Berliner with that of 
Prussia as a whole, and then on a 
prejudiced view of existing things 
due to mental colouring derived 
from the deeply laid reminiscences 
of the truly arbitrary and martinet 
system on which the origin of the 
Prussian State was laid—a system 
which was wielded indeed with 
intelligent vigour by the founders, 
but in its regardless treatment of 
individual liberty and _ relentless 
infliction of corporal punishment 
struck with fear the imagination 
of the German populations. The 
original Prussia was undoubtedly a 
creation cudgelled together by, the 
vigorous strength of arm of some 
highly arbitrary, ambitious, and 
vigorous rulers who would stand no 
contradiction, trusted in well drilled 
soldiers as the pillars of their State, 
and dealt out blows right and left 
on recalcitrant subjects who might 
forget themselves far enough to 
remonstrate against aught it might 
have pleased the high and mighty 
prince to decree. But this Prussia 
—the product of merely individual 
energy and destitute of inward affini- 
ties of its own—the work of reso- 
lutely audacious appropriation, not 
of spontaneous agegregation—was 
wholly transformed in that fiery 
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process to which all Germany was 
subjected by the infliction of Na- 
poleonic rule, and to which the 
living Germany of our day owes 
entirely its birth. It was in that 
period that the life-blood of con- 
temporary Germany was quickened, 
and that all which has been ani- 
mating and giving character to it 
sprung up. The Prussia which 
arose like a phoenix from the ashes 
of 1813 wasa new being. After mili- 
tary disasters marked by shameful 
incapacity, it had sunk into an 
unhonoured grave, the decrepit 
shadow of a former self that had 
never commanded popular sym- 
pathies, to arise again in the flush 
and glorious vigour of popular life 
—the champion and representative 
of German hopes and German pa- 
triotism. The whole nature of Prus- 
sia became noiselessly revolution- 
ised, not this time through any arbi- 
trary and successful stroke of policy 
by daring rulers, but through the 
sympathetic action of purely Ger- 
man elements, throwing themselves 
spontaneously into fusion with 
her from the attraction which they 
instinctively felt towards the Power 
which presented, notwithstanding 
drawbacks, the most compact na- 
tional conformation, and therefore 
the greatest room for play of national 
powers. 

At that moment Prussia was 
practically Germany through the 
voluntary act of the latter, as ex- 
pressed not merely by a popular 
Ovation In tie puSsiug frvuMosport or 
excitement,’ but by the convictions 
and examples of the greatest and 
most patriotic politicians of the day, 
who without distinction of local 
origin embraced her service, be- 
came thoroughly identified with her 
existence, and left the visible impress 
of their broadly national character 
upon an organisation which before 
had been of a specifically sectional 
type. At this period of Prussia’s 
second birth—the Prussia of our 
times, and which then acquired the 
nature which has enabled her to do 
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the deeds we are now looking on— 
the three men who stood before the 
world prominently as the moving 
spirits of the great national uprising 
of Germany, and who together 
framed the cardinal features of the 
system wherein Prussia has since 
rested as its meridian, and which 
she has since proudly vaunted as 
the titles to her claims for supe- 
riority in Germany,—Stein, the 
venerable and _ indefatigable re- 
former of the home organisation, 
who gave that civil code which 
abolished the offensive regulations 
of feudalism and made the Prus- 
sian peasant a freeman from a serf ; 
Hardenberg, the diplomatic states- 
man who, representing Prussia at 
the memorable Congresses of that 
period, secured to her the geogra- 
phical configuration she retained 
until our day; and Scharnhorst, 


the patriot soldier of the war of 


Liberation who devised the mili- 
tary organisation by which every 
Prussian citizen is a soldier, that 
organisation which has been the 
especial pride of Prussia ;—these 
three men, who may really be called 
the fathers of this country, were 
none of them by descent or birth 
Prussians, and had all passed years 
in the services of their respective 
princelings before the superior force 
of attraction drew them instinc- 
tively towards the one German state 
which in spite of grievous humi- 
liation still presented a solid ele- 
ment of national composition, and 
the most reliable means for rallying 
he down-trodden Fatherland to a 
better existence. 

We have taken these three men 
as types, for they tower high above 
all others in their time. The same 
process which made Prussians of 
them repeated itself in countless 
cases; and it stands to reason that 
such an adoption of distinguished 
German intellect must have mate- 
rially modified the old and unelastic 
spirit which was peculiar to the 
original Prussia of mere martinet- 
dom. But besides such accessions 
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as she might derive from the force of 
attraction which her superior scope 
for action exercised on particular 
individuals of eminence, it must be 
borne in mind that Prussia absorbed 
in 1815 the Rhenish provinces, 
whereby she took in populations 
widely differing in temperfromthose 
of the mother provinces, and whose 
continued union with the State un- 
avoidably tended of itself to qualify 
and materially widen the basis of 
the old Prussian system of govern- 
ment discipline. To hold perma- 
nently together populationsso varied 
in disposition as the excitable and 
Catholic Rhinelanders, the sturdy 
and Protestant Brandenburgers, and 
the priggishly sceptical Berliners, it 
required to throw off an exclusively 
local complexion of government, 
and in some however inadequate 
degree to acquire a more broadly 
national and elastic tone of feeling. 
It has, indeed, been often disputed 
that the Prussian Government has 
succeeded in winning the affection 
of its subjects in the Rhine provinces. 
There is no doubt that these popu- 
lations have always been distin- 
guished for their pointed opposition, 
in writing and in speech, to that 
narrower and, we would say, specific 
Prussianism which is represented 
by the flippant tone of Berlin. But 
this tone we hold to be unpopular 
all over Germany, while it appears 
to us a mistake to consider it an 
element entering deeply into the 
nature of the existing Prussian 
system. It is a mere veneering of 
bad taste and of traditional exis- 
tence: consequently, like everything 
of olden date, not easy to be quite 
expunged. That the Rhinelanders 
are positively disloyal, and more 
than that, actually willing to be 
annexed to France, from profound 
irritation at Prussian rule (and this 
opinion we have heard expressed 
quite recently in this country, with 
an appearance of authority which 
quite amazed us), we hold to be a 
groundless idea. It appears to us 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO. CCCCXLL. 
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that the events of the last few weeks 
have furnished conclusive evidence 
on this head. Nowhere was the 
notion of the recent war when first 
broached more openly unpopular 
than in the Rhine provinces. The 
population is at once Radical and 
very Catholic. As the former, it 
was bitterly hostile to Bismarck ; 
as the latter, it was worked by the 
priestsagainst war wantonly levelled 
against a State so devoted to the 
Pope. We have reliable information 
of the extraordinary means em- 
ployed by the clergy to strike the 
imagination of the populace. More- 
over, there are here great industrial 
interests, and these all naturally 
opposed war strenuously. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
Rhenish provinces should have been 
the scene of considerable anti-war 
meetings, and that from here very 
decided addresses in this sense went 
up to the King. Yet in spite of all 
this and the stories set afloat of a 
mutinous spirit amongst the Land- 
wehr soldiers when called out, not 
only has there not been one public 
manifestation of disaffection during 
the whole course of the campaign— 
although the intensified conscrip- 
tion, of course, came to inflame an 

existing ill feeling—but it deserves 
to be pondered that this assumed 
rebellious province remained quite 
quiet, although stripped of troops, 
the usual garrisons having been 
drafted off for the field. This is 
one of those hard facts which convey 
more evidence than a volume of 
speculations. Grumblers and pun- 
gent oppositionists the Rhinelanders 
are, but it is a hallucination to as- 
sume that because they hate Berlin 
they are bent on rebelling from the 
King of Prussia, and would hail to 
be annexed to France. 

It is true that the Prussian Go- 
vernment for many years did no- 
thing toextend the popular influence 
which the events of 1813 had in- 
vested it with. This was the dark 
period of pettifogging reaction, 

cc 








which lay like a leaden shroud upon 
the infant hopes of Germany suf- 
focated in their birth-hour. The 
feeling against the irritatingly re- 
pressive maxims of the Government 
was then especially visible in the 
Rhenish provinces, which had pre- 
served their Code Napoleon and 
whose inhabitants now made a dis- 
play of clothing in French demo- 
cratic sentiments their opposition 
to the narrow-minded and vexatious 
spirit which ruled in Berlin. It 
was then that the impression arose 
that these populations were French 
at heart, while they were so 
only in fashion, as against another 
fashion. But the circumstances 
which called forth these hostile 
fashions have passed away, and with 
them that which they called forth 
in their turn. The reactionary 
policy pursued at Berlin was in- 
spired by the spirit of the Holy 
Alliance, which then ruled in every 
continental court, and bound reign- 
ing princes together in a solemn 
covenant against the evil fiend of 
people’s rights. As long as that 
spirit prevailed, giving a mystic 
and quite religious aspect to the 
confederation of princes in defence 
of the divine principles of absolute 
rule, the opposing spirit as natu- 
rally was impelled to draw inspi- 
ration from equally extreme sources 
—the general principles of humani- 
tarian dogmatism proclaimed by 
the French Revolution. 

Thus it came that France then 
was looked to as the Land of 
Goshen by Liberals—the land 
their inspiring genius; not from 
sympathy with the Napoleonic 
phase of its existence, but from an 
affection for the doctrines thence 
let loose on the world in 1789, 
that was inflamed by the galling 
contact to which they were daily 
subjected with the most vexatious 
and worryingly irritating spirit of 
oppression and police-persecution. 
Paris became the home of the 
brilliant intellects of Germany, 
who, flying from prosecution and 
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imprisonment, there wrote and 
preached under protection of laws 
which at no time even of the 
Restoration ventured to ignore 
cynically the fundamental prin- 
ciples of popular rights. It was 
therefore inevitable that the cast of 
German Liberalism in this most 
gloomy period should have con- 
tracted a French hue, specially in 
its literature, but it was accidental 
and merely on the surface, being no 
more than the passing reflection 
necessarily thrown back by circum- 
stances of the moment. This was 
conclusively shown the very hour it 
was believed that the Holy Swat 
principles were being departed from. 
In 1840 King Frederick William IV. 
mounted the throne, and his acces- 
sion was viewed by the people gene- 
rally with too confident expecta- 
tions of a liberal reign. Almost 
simultaneously the Thiers ministry 
made its well known blustering 
demonstration of war in conse- 
quence of the action taken by the 
Four Powers in the Eastern ques- 
tion, when of course the Rhine pro- 
vinces were exposed to invasion. 
At once ,the national feeling took 
fire, and Germany from one end to 


the other rang with the burden of 


Becker’s song— 
Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien deutschen Rhein. 

It may be said Prussia has reason to 
congratulate herself that during the 
previous period of foolishly worrying 
obscurantism none of the larger Ger- 
man princes was sufficiently acute to 
profit by her fault and make him- 
self the champion of the violently 
suppressed national feeling. Fortune 
favoured her in this. She did in- 
deed now still hold to a policy of a 
narrowly Conservative type, which 
exposed the Government to con- 
tinual warfare with the intelligence 
of the nation. But yet the nature 
of the conflict was materially modi- 
fied. The fanatically reactionary 
spirit of the Holy Alliance was 
practically laid aside for one which 
stood in the same relation to it that 
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Conservatism bears to the Toryism 
of yore. Rights were not indeed 
conceded ; but yet in practice 
greater liberty was connived at, 
especially in the press, than had 
been formerly tolerated ; so that 
men began hopefully to think they 
saw gleams of light ahead in the 
inky sky that had so long covered 
the politic al heaven; and with this 
feeling they took confidence in the 
ultimate destinies of their country. 
It was under these circumstances 
that the revolution of 1848 broke out. 
The Parliament which then met 
in Frankfort must be taken to have 
reflected the feelings of the German 
people at that day. The problem 
the representatives were deputed 
to solve was a constitution for 
Fatherland ; and this again de- 
pended for solution on the question 
whether the Germany to be consti- 
tuted should comprise or not the 
German provinces of Austria. If 
these were to be excluded it was 
inevitable that the King of Prussia 
should be put at the head of Ger- 
many. The discussion of this mo- 
mentous question took place under 
circumstances very disadvantageous 
to the popularity of Prussia. The 
Assembly being the outflow of 1848 
was mainly composed of men of 
Liberal if not revolutionary senti- 
ments. But the strange attitude of 
the King of Prussia, his vacillation 
and flighty transports, and above all 
the undisguisedly theocratic com- 
plexion of his visionary legitimism, 
necessarily militated against placing 
confidence in his fitness as the in- 
strument of great organic reform. 
There never was a man who, under 
romantic impulses, conspired more 
directly against the interests of his 
country, than this witty, accom- 
plished, foolish and _ incapable 
Frederick William dV. Yet, in 
spite of all these discouraging con- 
ditions, aggravated at the last 
moment by the more and more 
reactionary line embraced at Berlin, 
after many and hot debates, and 
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against the whole influence of 
Austria and Bavaria, co-operating 
with the personal weight of the 
Central Executive at Frankfort 

represented by the Archduke John, 
it was voted that the Imperial 
crown of Germany be offered to 
the King of Prussia. Now the 
vote so taken represented, beyond 
doubt, the intelligence and the 
temperate conviction of the majority 
of Germany. In that Parliament, 
along with many idealists, sat the 
men who were the true representa- 
tives of the nation’s sense, and the 
deliberation arrived at by them in 
this} vote under highly discourag- 
ing circumstances, was the expres- 
sion of no passionate transport, for 
there was nothing to call for any, 
but of a calm, cold assent to inex- 
orable logic, by many but very 
grudgingly given as the tribute 
extorted by reason from a conscien- 
tious conclusion that Prussia pre- 
sented after all the soundest ele- 
ments for bringing into ultimate 
unity the disjointed limbs of Father- 
land, and that the existing defects 
of its government, due to the King’s 
individuality and passing circum- 
stances, were not to be weighed 
against this sterling and lasting 
quality. When one considers the 
conditions under which that resolu- 
tion was taken, and the character of 
the men who adopted it, we believe 
that the vote must be admitted to 
have been a manifestation of a very 
solemn and a very earnest kind. 

It is well known how thoroughly 
abortive this offer of the Imperial 
crown proved, thanks to the fanci- 
ful pusillanimity which brilliantly 
distinguished the flashy nature of 
King Frederick William. Then a 
period of intense reaction set in 
again, which damped the spirits of 
German Liberals completely; a 
reaction destitute of every redeem- 
ing quality, without vigour or 
spirit, paltry in temper, common- 
place in deed, contemptible in 
spirit. That was a season as dark 
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as the days of the Holy Alliance 
despotism, only this latter darkness 
was of a meaner dye, and the sense 
of pettiness clung to its grey neutral 
hue. Under such chilling influences 
the life-blood of Liberalism also 
ebbed in its flow, and Germany for 
years wore a dreary, forlorn, lifeless 
look, without signs of vigorous 
pulsation, like a heavy giant in a 
stupor, until of a sudden the fatal 
illness of the King caused a change 
of hands in the government of 
Prussia, which instantaneously 
awakened Germany from her swoon. 

The position of the new ruler 
was singular. In 1848 he had been 
pointed at by popular indignation 
as the determined champion of un- 
bending royalism, and yet now his 
advent was hailed by Liberals as a 
happy event, promising to snatch 
Prussia out of the undignified posi- 
tion to which she had sunk, and to 
revive that constitutional life which 
the late King had suffocated from 
hazy feelings of sick-brained mysti- 
cism. The new King was credited 
in public with a straightforward 
wish to live on good terms with his 
people, a blunt soldier-like disposi- 
tion to sympathise with their feel- 
ings, and above all, with a plain, 
unsophisticated common __ sense, 
which was felt to be quite refresh- 
ing after the hot-house effusions of 

the late King’s visionary intellect. 
This was the very primitive nature 
whose advent to the throne of 

Prussia proved sufficient to call up 

at once the dormant political life, 
not merely of Prussia, but of all 
Germany. 

And now again this reawakened 
life manifested itself by a renewal 
of the same tendencies which had 
been the last expressions of its 
former action. The 
Germany formed themselves into 
an association on the plan of the 
Corn Law League, which was des- 
tined to promote throughout the 
country an agitation for connect- 
ing all Germany in one union 
under the lieads ship of Prussia. 
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The League was presided over by 
the Hanoverian Count Benningsen, 
and its members comprised leading 
Liberals from every part of Ger- 
many. Its character was exactly 
represented by its denomination of 
National Association. It is im- 
possible not to admit the signifi- 
cance of the symptom in this 
instantaneous and spontaneous re- 
vival of a general German effort for 
bringing the country under the 
supreme direction of Prussia the 
moment her Government gave hope 
of a disposition to adopt more con- 
stitutional principles and to assume 
in good faith a more popular 
character. It has been the fashion 
for those who are wedded to the dy- 
nastic interests of the old court to 
laugh down the proceedings of this 
association as a_ self-styled body 
without real influence. We are 
unable to agree with them. We 
believe the action of the National 
Verein to have been very consider- 
able, and to have extended even in 
some degree, into that stronghold 
of particular feeling, Bavaria. Cer- 
tainly, it was a remarkable symp- 
tom ; but its progress was suddenly 
checked by the conduct of the 
patron whose cause it excited itself 
to advocate. The men of the 
National Verein were constitutional 
Liberals. They aimed at bringing 
the country into union through 
the operation of its Liberal feeling 
to be secured through the channel 
of Liberal institutions, The prin- 
ciples of parliamentary government 
and popular rights were insepa- 
rable in their programme from the 
general transformation of the exist- 
ing confederate constitution, and it 
was on the example of harmony 
which they anticipated that Prussia 
would exhibit between King and 
Parliament, that they relied mainly 
for enlisting thesympathiesthrough- 
out Germany in favour of their 
specific views. When, therefore, 
the Crown began to enter upon that 
unhappy quarrel with the people’s 
representatives which ended by 
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making Count Bismarck minister; 
when the King commenced a course 
of procedure in violation of all con- 
stitutional principles, a course that 
offered no other apparent prospect 
than the inauguration of reckless 
and defiant despotism, resting on 
medieval ideas of Crown rights, and 
working through a minister who 
seemed to delight in exhibitions 
of insolent audacity,—the men 
of the National Verein found 
the ground cut away from under 
their feet, and their proselytism 
forcibly silenced by the perverse 
doings of the very party for which 
they had volunteered to canvass. 
Amidst the taunts of their oppo- 
nents, and with profound disgust in 
their own hearts at the turn events 
were taking, these men of genuinely 
Liberal convictions had to lay aside 
the task they had taken in hand, 
and content themselves with push- 
ing in their own particular States 
those constitutional principles which 
they held to be cardinal conditions 
for reform, but which then were 
being ruthlessly trodden under foot 
in Prussia. Thus, again, was there 
a rupture between the Government 
of Prussia and the German Liberals, 
just as these were girding their 
loins to bring her as a prize the 
headship of Germany. 

When, therefore, Prussia em- 
barked in the war with Austria, 
the German Liberals stood by with- 
out expression of sympathy—with- 
out giving sign of encouragement— 
for they were possessed of profound 
mistrust of Bismarck, whose figure 
stood out with sinister darkness 
against the political horizon. No 
one knew what he meant to do, 
what purely selfish plot he might 
not be content to work out. A 
mere aggrandisement of Prussia, in 
a limited sense, might gratify per- 
sonal ambition in Berlin, but would 
have offered nothing to the national 
party to reconcile it toa war against 
fellow- -countrymen. Butas soon as 
it became apparent that the war 
had attained proportions involving 
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radical changes in the future con- 
figuration of Germany that would 
materially promote its strength and 
unification, the National Verein 
gave signs of life, and stretched 


out the hand of we to 
Prussia. Now we repeat again 
that the character of these men 
is above suspicion. They are the 
bright names of Germany, her 
most distinguished patriots, and 


politicians stoutly wedded to prin- 
ciples of home government, which 
had made them look with personal 
hatred on Bismarck ; and yet in this 
crisis they felt it a sacred duty to 
the higher demands of Germany 
to sacrifice particular objections, 
and give countenance to the action 
of an otherwise detested minister. 
There is no German Liberal of 
higher standing than Baron Rog- 
genbach, formerly Minister of State 
in Baden, consequently a southern. 
He had, on the eve of the cam- 
paign, been sought by Bismarck, 
but had coldly met his advances. 
Yet when he saw the practical 
scope of the enterprise the latter 
had actually engaged in, Baron 
Roggenbach wrote him a letter, 
with authority to publish it, giving 
him the promise of his support, 

provided he would go through 
with the work he had taken in 
hand. ‘If your excellency be pre- 
pared to do the work thoroughly, 
and to stand firm in the contest 
until the important objects of all 
the efforts of the German people 
for half a century be attained,’ 
wrote Baron Roggenbach, ‘ you 
will always find me ready to co- 
operate in such fashioning of Ger- 
man state relations as will result 
of itself from the overthrow of the 
Austrian power.’ The declaration 
of adhesion thus publicly made 
has not been repudiated by Baron 
Roggenbach’s political friends. On 
the contrary, they have imitated 
his example, and stepped forth 
from the secession into which they 
had withdrawn themselves on the 
rupture between the Minister and 
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Parliament; and the National 
Verein, which then suspended its 
organisation, has renewed its ac- 
tion, reinstituting its branch asso- 
ciations, and addressing appeals to 
the still and very naturally recal- 
citrant section of its former mem- 
bers inthe south. As before, Count 
3enningsen took the lead in this 
movement, which has been re- 
sponded to. On August 4th he 
presided at a Political Economy 
Congress at Brunswick, attended 
by men of note from various parts 
of North and Central Germany, 
when, without eliciting dissent, he 
gave it as his opinion that South 
German states should not, on prin- 
ciple, be excluded from the new 
reorganisation, but that yet this 
must be proceeded with without 
them, should their Governments 
wilfully persist in setting their 
faces against it; while the Saxon 
Professor Biedermann moved it to 
be an indispensable condition for 
the new organisation that there be 
a unified army, under the sole 
command of the King of Prussia. 

We are now acquainted with the 
details of the manner in which 
Prussia means to deal with the 
territories at her mercy within the 
intended limits of the Northern 
Confederacy. She has announced 
her resolution to annex very con- 
siderably, while the autonomy of 
such states as survive will be prac- 
tically but nominal. Saxony, we 
know, will be permitted to figure as 
a tributary State, but of Hanover, 
Nassau, Electoral Hesse, and Frank- 
fort, the warrant for annexation has 
been signed. It is worth inquiring 
for a moment what may be the 
local feeling of these populations in 
regard to their previous condition, 
for after all, however superior may 
be the material force of Prussia, it 
stands to reason that the process of 
unification must depend much for 
its soundness, and particularly its 
rapidity, on the degree in which 
the populations may be disposed to 
respond thereto. 
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Saxony has held a position out of 
proportion to its real strength. One 
may say that everything, up to its 
capitaland its collections, has been 
on a strained scale. There has been 
a vein of disproportionate ambition 
and inflated magnificence running 
through Saxon monarchs and Saxon 
ministers, which has created a sham 
grandeur for this little kingdom, 
and made its population many a 
time pay heavy penalties for the 
inordinate enterprises undertaken 
by their overweening rulers. The 
present King is indeed a good and 
simple man of high cultivation, 
whose only fault is a weakness that 
has made him be led by his am- 
bitious minister, Baron Beust, whose 
talents have proved the curse of 
Saxony as much as in the last cen- 
tury the recklessness of the frivo- 
lous Briihl. In a large country, 
with the means for an imperial 
policy, Baron Beust, with his auda- 
city of mind and really brilliant 
conceptions, might have done great 
things, whereas in his position he 
has only done mischief and incurred 
the ridicule which always will at- 
tach to a man whose bustling vanity 
will perforce try flights above his ac- 
knowledged stretch of wing. Baron 
Beust was professionally a special 
pleader in his statesmanship. He 
took a brief to defend and secure 
the preservation of the small States, 
because thereon depended his own 
Saxony, and this brief he executed 
with indefatigable vigour and the 
pliancy of one whose genius was 
totally unencumbered by principle. 
He cared only to obstruct every 
growth in power in either of the 
two great German States, because 
such growth inevitably pressed 
harder and harder on his pet crea- 
tions, the minor States, and so he 
scrupled not to make alliance in 
every and the most contrary direc- 
tion as circumstances of the mo- 
ment might recommend, against the 
ogres whose rapacity he dreaded. 
He who, when reaction best served 
the purpose of the hour, was the 
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bitterest and most cynical perse- 
cutor of everything national and 
liberal, no sooner saw on the death 
of the King of Denmark that the 
national current alone could offer 
some hope of competing with Prus- 
sian ascendancy, which Bismarck’s 
spirited policy in Holstein promised 
to secure, than with marvellous 
plausibility he became at once the 
organ and diplomatic champion of 
a radicalism he had till then been 
cruelly hunting down. Baron Beust 
is the brilliant incarnation of that 
specifically local and selfish policy 
which would sacrifice, without com- 
pensation, the world to personal 
interests, is dead to all generous 
patriotism, and has prevailed in 
German courts so largely to the 
detriment of the nation. This de- 
cidedly clever but unscrupulous 
statesman is very far from popular 
amongst the Saxons, who have felt 
for many a year the scorpion 
scourge of his illiberal home ad- 
ministration. The Saxons have 
indeed had much cause for com- 
plaint ; still they are a placid people, 
and it would be hasty to assume 
that they identify the minister with 
their sovereign, and consequently 
have the same strong desire for 
getting rid of the latter as of the 
former. 

The feeling, of the middle classes 
especially, against military alliance 
with Austria, which exposed the 
country to war, was decidedly mani- 
fested, and the ‘merchants of Lei ipzig 
have always been credited with a 
desire for fusion with Prussia. But 
as a whole, we apprehend the popu- 
lar wish may be considered to be for 
identification of policy with Prussia, 
while the continuance of a sort of 
autonomy will be generally looked 
at rather with contentment than 
any decided exultation, except in 
particular circles of the capital. 
Absolute annexation would not 
have met with serious obstacles 
from popular regret at the loss of 
Saxon independence; but as it is 
the existing proposed arrangement, 
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which lets a remnant thereof sur- 
vive for show, will probably give 
most satisfaction to a population 
alive to the national wants of Ger- 
many, and yet not without kindly 
feeling towards the on the whole 
good-natured and respectable family 
on the throne. 

The case in Hanover is more com- 
plicated. In the province of East 
Frisia, formerly belonging to Prus- 
sia, and much benefited by its ad- 
ministration, it appears certain that 
a decided desire prevails for return 
to the old allegiance, and we believe 
the addresses which have been sent 
from there in this sense to Berlin 
have been genuine expressions of the 
prevailing wish. The remainder of 
the kingdom is, however, divided 
between as much intelligence, side 
by side with as confirmed a spirit 
of aristocratic feudalism as can 
be found anywhere in Germany. 
Hanover has preserved in _ its 
equestrian corporations, which are 
endowed with great privileges, the 
elements of an exclusive aristocracy, 
superbly proud of its blood, and 
glorying in the ancient illustrious- 
ness of their royal house of Guelf. 
Nowhere in Germany has there 
been preserved so much of the 
unimpaired stuff of high-flying 
Toryism, of real aristocratic in- 
fluence elevated by privilege and 
corporate prerogative. It cannot 
be expected that this element will 
brook with patience an extinction 
of the Guelfroyalty and fusion with 
Prussia. We are not surprised to 
learn that in this season of distress 
leading members of this class have 
been urging King George to abdicate 
in favour of his son, with the vain 
hope that the latter might obtain 
from the compassion of Prussia the 
preservation of his crown. There 
is also a not small number of people 
connected by service and old rela- 
tions with the Crown, and attached 
to its cause, for the house of Guelf 
has an historical renown which has 
told on popular feelings. Never- 
theless, the middle classes have 
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long been disgusted at the narrow- 

minded, reactionary, and in reli- 
gious matters worryingly bigoted 
spirit of King George’s rule; as 
they have likewise been alienated 
by the cynical corruptness of the 
administration of the notorious 
Count Borries, the favourite prime 
minister of that most perversely 
obstinate prince, in defiance of 
public opinion. We anticipate, 
therefore, that although a compact 
clique will here resist the loss of 
autonomy with force sufficient to 
make demonstrations that will at- 
tract attention, yet the bulk of the 
population will go along with that 
national sentiment which since 
years has been so unflinchingly 
expressed by Count Benningsen i in 
the Chambers, and made him the 
popular man he is in Hanover. 

As for the populations of Hesse 
and Nassau, it is only difficult to say 
which of the two is the most eager 
to be secured against the return of 
their old sovereigns. In Nassau the 
Estates actually refused, almost 
unanimously, the supplies asked 
for, on the ground that they would 
not sanction the Duke’s entering 
the alliance against Prussia. The 
old free town of Frankfort is a 
mere speck in material dimensions 
on the map, and cannot be con- 
sidered a power that would ever be 
able to offer physical resistance. 
The population is, however, perhaps 
the one which it may cost more 
trouble to Prussia to conciliate than 
any other, for the citizens of the old 
city are inflated with an aldermanic 
spirit, a swollen burgher repub- 
licanism of the intensest kind, which 
is suffused with Imperial traditions 
and ideas of a German Empire 
with Frankfort for its seat. It is 
probable that as regards winning 
people’s hearts over to the submis- 
sion which they have had to bow to, 
Prussia will tind more difficulty 
about overcoming the wounded 
pride of these rather inflated Frank- 
fort burghers than any other local 
feeling she will have to master. The 
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extraordinary harshness with which 
the town has been treated by the 
imposition of an enormous contri- 
bution, although afterwards remitted 
in part, and the marked humiliation 
to which the leading citizens have 
been exposed, certainly seems a 
political blunder, and really wears 
the look of having been due to some 
personal pique on the part of Bis- 
marck, at treatment he encountered 
at the hands of prominent bur- 
ghers dvring his residence there as 
Prussian envoy. 

We have reached the limits now 
of the proposed Southern Confede- 
racy, and here we get on ground 
that bids fair to present many dif- 
ficulties in the way of realising the 
indicated political combination. It 
is very currently assumed that be- 


_tween North and South Germany 


there is a marked distinction in 
character and feeling that consti- 
tutes a natural separation. Reli- 
gion alone, it is often affirmed, marks 
out the distinction between the 
parts—the south being thoroughly 
Catholic. Yet this is so little true 
that even in Bavaria the Protestants 
form more than one-third of the 
population, while in Wurtemberg 
they stand to the Catholics as one 
and a half to one. It cannot be said 
then, that difference of faith fur- 
nishes the element for any radical 
distinction between North and South 
Germany, for in the former there 
are vast districts like Rhenish Prus- 
sia, Westphalia, and Silesia, which 
are entirely Catholic. As little is 
it just to represent South Germany 
as a Beotia, obtuse to the intel- 
lectual influences which are the 
pride of Germany. A large pro- 
portion of the great intellectual 
stars of Germany came fromit. It 
is especially the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg which has been prolific of 
them. Schiller, Schelling, Hegel, 
Strauss, Uhland, and a host of 
others were all Suabians—the Ger- 
man tribe which in ancient days 
produced that mighty family which 
is the cherished historical glory of 
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Germany—the Hohenstauffens. The 
Suabians are essentially a people of 
lively and imaginative intelligence, 
combined with a manly prowess. 
They have always been men who 
stand up well and deal heavy blows, 
while philosophy and literature have 
flourished amongst them with the 
goodly fruit of an indigenous growth. 
Nethertheless, it would be absurd 
to deny that the populations of 
South Germany have shown an un- 
mistakable indisposition all along 
to come into the views which advo- 
cated a reconstruction of Germany 
under the headship of Prussia. This 
indisposition to accept Prussian 
supremacy although general, is, 
however, not identical in its nature 
in each South German state, and 
consequently is not in a position to 
constitute more than an accidental 
bond of union for purposes of oppo- 
sition. There is, mdeed, much dif- 
ference of character between the 
different populations in South Ger- 
many which must not be overlooked. 
If we go into the Duchy of Baden 
we shall find the people very much 
imbued with democratic tenden- 
cies, except about Freiburg, where 
there exists a strong Catholic party, 
which recently got the upper hand, 
and caused the Duke to act against 
Prussia. The democratic party now 
has been ready for any revolutionary 
movement, as it was in 1848, when 
Baden witnessed the Free Bands 
under Hecker and Struve playing 
an ephemeral republican panto- 
mime, but they will have no reform 
through the agency of the Prussian 
monar rehy, because they necessarily 
see therein a further strengthening 
of that institution which is the es- 
pecial abomination of republicans. 
It is in Baden, and in the adjoining 
Bavarian Palatinate, as well as per- 
haps in Hesse Darmstadt, that may 
be found that spirit of so-called 
French republicanism, which has 
been erroneously fancied to exist in 
Rhenish Prussia. That their popu- 
lations are conscious of a desire for 
annexation to France is quite un- 
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true. They rather overboil with an 
exaggerated German enthusiasm ; 
but, nevertheless, they are so flighty 
in their views, and so easily carried 
away by democratic visions, in the 
absence of all local tr: ditions cal- 
culated to give consistency to their 
impulses, that they might in a mo- 
ment of revolution be led into very 
foolish outbursts. We think that 
these populations are the most dis- 
organised in Germany—the most 
open to haphazard influences, but 
also quite without stamina to 
withstand a superior and firmly 
knit moral force. In Wurtemburg 
there exist also republicans, but 
they are quite in the minority, 
for here there is what does not 
exist in Baden, an element coun- 
teracting wild influences in a local 
patriotism. Wurtemberg is ani- 
mated with the consciousness of 
being a unit in Germany—a certain 
power with a certain history—and 
from this is derived the popular 
indisposition to undergo the supre- 
macy of Prussia. The Wurtem- 
bergers are Prussophobes more from 
a perhaps unconscious intellectual 
pride than anything else, a dislike 
of feeling their individuality taken 
in tow, “and having its opening 
for initiative forcibly closed. The 
matter here is one of intellectual 
pride, that chafes at being brought 
into a position where it fears to be 
pressed into abdicating the rank it 
would gladly lay claim to. The line, 
therefore, w hich divides W urtem- 
berg from North Germany involves 
no radical differences, no such sepa- 
ration in essence as must always 
keep the two asunder in heart. 

With Bavaria the case is some- 
what different. Here we have to 
deal with what on all hands is ad- 
mitted to be the one hard unit in the 
category of German subdivisions, 
having a better reason for existence 
than the whims of arbitrary diplo- 
macy. Notonly is Bavaria the big- 
gest state after Prussia, but its popu- 
lation is distinctly marked with a 
character of its own. It is true 
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that Bavaria is not of one mould, 
the northern region being of recent 
addition, principally Protestant in 
faith, and decidedly inclined in 
political sympathies towards the 
north. But this, besides being about 
to be pared down, is the least im- 
portant portion of Bavaria, which 
derives its strength and peculiar 
character from the not unsturdy but 
decidedly coarse-grained and in 
religious matters intensely fervent 
Catholic populations that form the 
parent stock. Here we have a 
mass not easily accessible to in- 
tellectual influences, dead to imagi- 
nation, decidedly gross in instincts, 
but strong by prejudice, and of a 
heavy boorish vigour that resists 
amalgamation. Such a population 
is fitted to prove a stubborn re- 
pellant, stiffened in the dense coat- 
ing of a separatistic feeling that is 
indifferent to generous quickenings ; 
but there its “faculties cease. The 
Bavarians are without any of the 
social qualities which might exer- 
cise an assimilating action on 
neighbouring populations. On the 
contrary, the Bavarians have come 
to be regarded by them as Boeotians, 
nor is this view without warrant. 
While spontaneously in Wurtem- 
berg the University of Tiibingen 
has proved a school producing an 
amount of philosophical and _lite- 
rary fruit which has attracted the 
attention of the world,—in spite 
of the artificial patronage of two 
kings, literature and art have never 
contrived to take any root in 
Bavaria. The little done there has 
been the work of men officially 
imported. The schools of Bavaria 
are barren of all native eminence. 
We were prepared from the first to 
find that, under such circumstances, 
neither people nor governments 
would be ready to subordinate 
themselves to the ase endancy which 
Count Bismarck professed to con- 
template for Bavaria. If South 
German self-pride felt wounded 

a proposition for acknowledging 
the supremacy of Prussia, this 
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could not but be stung to the 
quick at being asked to accept as 
virtually governors the people that 
has been the butt of proverbial ridi- 
cule for its ascribed intellectual infe- 
riority, on the sole ground of a not 
very great numerical superiority. It 
appears to be demonstrated that the 
people of South Germany protest 
against the special Confederacy 
under Bavaria. Meetings of the 
most respectable kind, attended by 
well known politicians of the old 
anti-Prussian party, have been held 
all over the country for the purpose 
of repudiating the announced divi- 
sion of Germany,and urging the local 
governments to enter at all costs 
into the Confederacy under Prussia. 

Popular manifestations appa- 
rently so contrary to what had 
been until the day before the per- 
vading popular feeling, will surprise 
at the first blush. The change is 
not due, however, to a factious up- 
rising of self-pride at the menaced 
ascendancy of Bavaria, but is the 
not unnatural expression under 
altered circumstances of a feeling 
lying at the root of the South 
German mind, and to which we 
referred when afiirming that the 
difference that has been dividing 
the South Germans from Prussia 
was founded on nothing essential 
and indelible. The politics of the 
South German intellect have been 
coloured by its ideal and specu- 
lative nature, which has constantly 
surveyed the positive province of 
statesmanship through that lens of 
abstract principles and metaphysical 
axioms for which it has a native 
propensity. When German Libe- 
rals, therefore, divided into the 
little and the great German par- 
ties, the former advocating a lesser 
Germany, without including the 
kindred populations in Austria, 
while the latter battled for a Ger- 
many comprising ail who spoke the 
same tongue, the South German 
populations sided with this last 
party more from ideal views of 
national reconstruction than from 
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separatistic motives, whatever may 
have been the intentions of their 
sovereigns. The Bavarians, in- 
deed, may be assumed to have 
been actuated only by their own 
narrow sentiments of hedgehog 
particularism ; but the W urtem- 
bergers and Badeners embraced 
the great German view from ima- 
ginative sympathies. Itis amongst 
them that the vision of a revived em- 
pire, ruling over all German tribes, 
bringing within one fold all Ger- 
mans, even those in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, has been entertained ; and 
that vindication of German soil from 
foreign domination has been incul- 
cated with a quite fanatical mania. 

The dread of France as the na- 
tural arch-foe bent upon preying on 
Germany has taken the hold ‘of a 
principle on these metaphysical 
politicians; and in this ingrained 
feeling will be found the motive 
which has naturally wrought the 
change we allude to. The appeal 
made to the Emperor of the French 
by the Emperor of Austria—an 
appeal by which the very Power 
looked at with such deep distrust 
was invited to share in the arrange- 
ment of German affairs—produced 
a violent shock in South Germany. 
The Kaiser had proved the selfish 
traitor who stretches out his hand 
to help the arch-fiend to step in. 
The battle of Sadowa destroyed the 
Austrian army, but this appeal to 
the Emperor Napoleon has blasted 
to the root the moral position of 
Austria before the German popula- 
tions. Simultaneously there arose 
to view a mighty, compact, and 
uniformly German power with a 
strength tested by startling feats. 
Was it not natural that minds of 
truly national sympathies should 
have felt themselves irresistibly 
drawn thereto under the concur- 
rent action of attraction to it and 
repulsion from Austria? It only 
remains to be seen whether the 
Governments will be able to effect 
that close connection with the 
Northern Confederacy which is 
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being clamoured for. The position 
of the Southern States is indeed 
lamentable. By the rupture with 
Prussia the Commercial League 
came to an end, and consequently a 
line of custom-houses was estab- 
lished along the boundary of Prus- 
sian militar y occupation against 
all goods from the south. Such a 
measure if permanent, as originally 
threatened, must have the most 
disastrous results for both govern- 
ment and people; and we are not 
surprised to learn that the agitation 
for joining the Prussian Confeder: acy 
increased rapidly on the announce- 
ment. From the last accounts, it 
would however appear that the im- 
ploring representations of the South 
German negotiators hold out a 
promise of some resuscitation of 
the Zollverein being conceded by 
Count Bismarck. Meanwhile, the 
pene feeling on the subject has 
been loudly expressed. Indeed, 
that has happened which a few 
weeks ago seemed impossible. In 
Munich itself a large and very 
influential meeting has voted reso- 
lutions expressing the conviction 
that to remain separated from com- 
munion with the Northern Con- 
federacy must prove ruinous to all 
interests. When Bavarians in their 
capital thus surrender their parti- 
cular pretensions, it may indeed be 
said that the spirit of isolation has 
been broken in Southern Germany. 
It is impossible to survey the 
condition of the German people 
without glancing at the kindred 
populations under the rule of the 
Austrian sceptre, and now so 
roughly crt adrift from ancient and 
natural connections. Here we see 
eight millions thoroughbred Ger- 
mans who long have looked upon 
themselves as constituting the 
centre pier of the Empire suddenly 
relegated into forcible divorce from 
their brethren outside its immediate 
pale, and furthermore rejected into a 
most doubtful position in that very 
empire wherein hitherto they have 
taken the first rank. The situation in 
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Austria is one so full of conflicting 
elements that res ally we should feel 


disposed to set down as guilty of 


inordinate self-conceit whoever pro- 
fessed to be able to foretell the 
exact manner in which things will 
there evolve themselves. All we 
xan infer from reliable indications 
is, that the previous centralising 
system which rested on Germanism 
as its cornerstone will be exchanged 
for an attempt at federative organi- 
sation in which the various nation- 
alities are to be taken due account 
of. It is a tremendous problem 
which will have to be solved; one 
greater than has ever yet been 
solved, if the bitterly hostile races 
with their conflicting pretensions 
are to be brought to lie down in 
peace and goodwill side by side. 

It is especially difficult to con- 
ceive how the German populations 
will ever be contented. ‘The other 
races can only gain by the contem- 
plated change of system, but the 
Germans can only be losers by it. 
Already Vienna, which is the 
specific German metropolis, is sim- 
mering over with manifest discon- 
tent, for all the misfortunes of the 
empire are charged by the smarting 
Germans to the perverse spirit of the 
Government in having suspended 
the constitution and followed the 
exclusive advice of the bureaucracy. 
What above all preoceupies the 
minds of the German Austrians, is 
the menaced position in which, 
isolated from their brethren, they 
will stand to the other hostile and 
numerically superior races. It is not 
so much the Magyars they dread—a 
compact people in a lump by them- 
selves, with which they would now 
gladly combine to form a dualism 
in the Empire,—but the Czechs in 
Bohemia, who aim at completely 
incorporating and blotting out the 
German element in that Crownland. 
Here there are indeed apparently 
quite unquenchable materials for an 
unavoidable conflagration. It would 
seem as if it were an inevitable 
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destiny that within the present pale 
of Austria a furious strife of races, 
convulsing the very bowels of the 
empire, must ensue, the upshot 
whereof in its final result it is 
beyond the‘ foresight of the pre- 
sent hour to decipher. One point 
alone we venture on _ aflirming. 
The Germans will not consent 
tamely to be swallowed up by 
Slaves and Magyars. They will re- 
sist stubbornly, and even despe- 
rately ; nay, what is more, we 
believe that before consenting to be 
absorbed in a hated nationality 
which they contemn as inferior, 
they will be drawn by an irresis- 
tible attraction towards union with 
their German brethren, and all the 
more so if these succeed in consti- 
tuting arcally strong Power. The 
same material reasons which have 
already had so much effect on the 
Bavarian mind, will not fail to tell 
on the Austrian Germans if they 
come to be pushed into such a posi- 
tion as they may very possibly find 
themselves in before long, and 
which, from all we can learn, they 
ave in no temper to brook. But 
this is a matter even still more of 
the future than the incorporation of 
South Germany in the Confederacy. 
It is enough for our purpose to have 
indicated the affinities and antago- 
nisms that lie smouldering in these 
regions. ; 

Such to the best of ourinsightare 
the conditions in which Germany 
tinds herself in the autumn of the 
year 1866, and truly wonderful 
they are. When the year began 
all was confusion and strife, with 
its bitterness driven in and decom- 
posing, it would seem, the nation’s 
vigour into impotent prostration ; 
whereas now Germany has leaped to 
her feet with life-blood beating fresh 
through all her veins :—thanks to 
the unexpected action of a violent 
remedy which had been universally 
deprecated as necessarily adding to 
the distress of the poor distracted 
body. The change which has come 
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over the face of Germany is fabu- 
jous, and yet it is outdone by that 
which has been wrought, and is 
still. working itself out, in her 
inward nature. The sword for 
once has proved an instrument 
that might serve to cicatrise 
ruptures, and now it only de- 
pends on common prudence, on 
absence of any gratuitous disposi- 
tion to arbitrary selfwilfulness, to 
effect such a solid whole as ardent 
minds in Germany have indeed 
yearned for, but certainly have not 
anticipated as likely to be brought 
about under the auspices of Count 
Bismarck. The rupture between 
that minister and the national party 
is closed, and it depends only on 
mutual forbearance to heal it en- 
tirely. It must be admitted that 
both sides have exhibited magna- 
nimity at this season, and readiness 
to shake hands over past quarrels. 
If the first step was taken by the 
Liberals in endorsing the senti- 
ments of Baron Roggenbach as soon 
as they saw the practical issue to 


which the war must be pushed, 
Count Bismarck has left nothing 
due on his part by the straight- 


forward demand he induced the 
Crown to address to Parliament for 
a bill of indemnity, on account of 
the supplies taken in defiance of 
the former Legislature. The ad- 
mission so freely made has been 
responded to as cordially. The 
disinterested conduct of M. Grabow 
in declining to be elected President, 
solely because from having been, as 
such in the other Parliament, the 
special organ for communications 
unpleasant to the Crown, his re- 
election might be disagreeable, tes- 
tifies to a most praiseworthy spirit 
of conciliation. Count Bismarck 
himself has indeed never been 
credited with this quality. He has 
certainly distinguished himself in 
his previous parliamentary career 
for talents of an opposite order. 
Still, irritating and defiant as his 
sallies have been, he has always 


borne the character of a good- 
humoured, jovial, open-handed man, 
who after bitter debate would joke 
with his adversary, and bear no 
ill natured resentment. It appears 
certain that he is engaged in con- 
ferences with men who represent 
the broadly Liberal sentiment in 
Germany, and that he is bent on 
allying himself with them. His 
ministerial statement to the House 
as to how he proposes dealing with 
the annexations is pervaded with 
a large-minded and generous feel- 
ing stamped with truly statesman- 
like Liberalism. If this anti- 
cipation is realised—if no cross- 
current comes to thwart the alli- 
ance between the Crown and the 
Liberals—then we can see no pos- 
sible ground for doubting that the 
Northern Germany created by the 
treaty of Nikolsburg, and which 
is to be cemented by a national 
representation, will become at once 
a homogeneous state resting on po- 
pular principles. In some quarters 
the fear is entertained that the 
upshot aimed at by Bismarck is 
the establishment of a great mili- 
tary depotism—a German Cesarism. 
We shall indeed be surprised if a 
Ceesarism in the sense of a revived 
German Empire, the crown of 
which will be set on the Hohen- 
zollern brow by the people, were not 
to come about ultimately; but a 
dragooning Crsarism, resting on 
Preetorians and ruling in an affec- 
tation of a divine right of usurpa- 
tion, is a thing foreign to the nature 
of the German world. The very 
slowness so often cast in the teeth 
of the Germans in reference to their 
constitutional struggle shows their 
tenacity to such forms, and the 
inability evenof reactionary Govern- 
ments to divorce themselves quite 
therefrom. 

The danger of Germany lies in 
her functionarism and in her feudal 
elements. It is quite possible—nay, 
not improbable—that these may 
combine to obstruct the develop- 
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ment, as heretofore they have done 
in Prussia, of the free life and 
national aspirations of Germany in 
the Parliament thatis to be. If so, 
the result will be a renewal, on 
another stage, of the kind of chronic 
struggle which was witnessed in 
the Prussian Legislature—astruggle 
that will produce i irritation and put 
out of humour a large section, but 
which most assuredly will not be 
accompanied by any treasonable 
disposition to break up the union 
that has been established. The 
effect would be that things would 
not go on as well as might be ; but 
certainly not that things will go 
asunder. The most i impor tant effect 
dependant on the inner mi arch of 
mattersinthe Northern Confederacy 
will be the one it must exercise on 
the Southern. At present, already 
the populations of this are loudly 
knocking at the door of the former 
for admission. This can hardly be 
granted at present, for it would 
amount to a positive violation of 
the treaty of Nikolsburg. But 
what cannot be to-day may be 
allowed a short while hence, espe- 


cially if done through the agency of 


inward revolution, which, according 
to modern international principles, 
appears to be sacred from foreign 
intervention. It is manifest that 
the Southern Confederacy is dis- 
tasteful to all parties concerned in 
it, without any principle of cohe- 
sion, for Bavaria is not capable of 
asserting a more than nominal as- 
cendancy. There never was a 
combination more destitute of all 
inner elements of existence. Now 
of course, if the state of things 
inaugurated in the north were 
to prove disappointing, a check 
may thereby be set upon the de- 
sire of the South Germans to fuse 
with their northern brethren; but 
we hold it to be as certain as 
any human event can be, that now 
Austria has been ejected from the 
union, these South German popu- 
lations will, in the course of very 
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few years, forcibly incorporate them- 
selves with the great kindred State: 
How it will precisely be done we 
cannot say; but let it not be for- 
gotten that these South German 
Governments will be but of straw, 
especially in their confederate shape; 
for their people are, from the begin- 
ning, bitterly hostile to the combi- 
nation ; and if they accommodate 
themselves thereto at this moment 
will do so only with a gnashing of 
teeth at iron necessity. But a po- 
litical constitution ushered in under 
such conditions is one dead-born. 
If ever, then, there would seem 
to have been a manifest destiny at 
work in the evolution of human 
things, we may be excused for 
fancying it revealed in the extra- 
ordinary stride towards the realisa- 
tion of hopes so long deferred—of 
aspirations so bitterly quashed— 
through an agency looked at with 
distrust, and that yet has worked 
for the great end, as it would seem, 
from free-will and spontaneous de- 
termination. What those hopes 
and those aspirations were,—that 
is memorably written down in the 
closing words of the remarkable 
Conversations by Radowitz—words 
that have already been quoted by 
Mr. Grant Duff in his excellent 
Study on the German Diet, which we 
advise every one curious on German 
matterstoread. ‘Mydearold friend,’ 
are Radowitz’ssolemn words, written 
with deep earnestness in the gloom 
of the reaction after 1848, ‘as once 
at the turning-point of the world’s 
history it befel the everlasting 
pentyl that some thought it foolish- 
1e8S, and others a stumbling-block, 
so it is now with an earthly verity. 
That the German nation should de- 
sire to rise out of its confusion and 
abasement to a true corporate ex- 
istence, that by this means, and 
only by this means, can the revo- 
lution be ended—this to some is 
foolishness, and to someastumbling- 
block; but fata viam invenieunt. 
Farewell—the rest is silence.’ 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


A DRIVE 


\ ADAME ROSENFELS _sre- 
iV turned from town and knocked 
at her own door at Brighton. There 
wasevidentlysomething wrong. The 
servant did not answer the door as 
he should have done. For now that 
Violet was coming of age, things 
had taken a different course, and 
the ladies felt justified in a more 
liberal expenditure. There was a 
dirty coal-scuttle in the hall, and 
an unmistakable scuttle overhead. 
At last, a slipshod woman, from the 
worst part of the downstairs apart- 
ments (some of the houses in the 
Royal Crescent are so contrived), 
having slipped on a second day’s 
apron, and looking like a cinder 
with a cap on, came to the door. 

‘Where’s Edward ?’ 

‘Please mum, he’s gone to the 
telegraph.’ She dropped a curtsey. 

‘And Miss Carloss’s groom ? ’— 
he was groom of the chamber when 
Edward was out of the way. 

‘Please mum, he’s gone for Dr. 
Redgate.’ 

‘What's he gone there for? Is 
anything the matter?’ Madame 
Rosenfels was not a nervous person 
naturally, and was accustomed to 
the apothecary’s visits. 

‘Miss Carloss, mum, hasn’t been 
so well since she come back.’ 

‘And where has she been to?’ 
said Madame, wondering at what 
she thought was a most unusual 
piece of activity on the part of 
Violet, and reproving herself for 
having introduced such a firebrand 
as the Griffin into her house. 

*She’s been a-drivin’ in the pony 
carriage, mum; and when she come 
back, she fell all of a heap like.’ 


ON 
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Madame understood the argot of 


the scullery, and was at no loss to 
comprehend the misfortune that had 
overtaken Violet. She proceeded, 
therefore, towards the young lady’s 
room. 

‘Be good enough to stand back, 
and let Miss Carloss breathe.’ Three 
maid servants opened out. Alice 
Colville was bathing her forehead. 
One of the women was whimpering, 
and called the corner of her apron 
at once into play. Madame did not 
seem much mollified by this panto- 
mime, and ordered them out of the 
room at once. The order was 
obeyed, and the tender-hearted 
housemaid gave notice the same 
evening. 

‘What’s all this been about, 
Alice? She’s better now, I see,’ 
said her guardian. 

‘Not much, I think,’ said the 
younger lady, sturdily ; for Violet 
shuddered perceptibly, and a rebel- 
lious tear would not be kept back. 
‘I’ve sent for your medical man— 
he seems to be a long time coming ; 
and I’ve telegraphed for papa to 
come down to-morrow, if he can 
leave home.’ 

‘Dear me, that’s very unne- 
cessary, I should think. He surely 
must have enough to do, Alice, 
without being sent for every time 
poor Violet has one of her attacks. 
How did it happen ?’ 

‘We went for a drive in the pony 
carriage, and I think she over- 
fatigued herself. Perhaps I upset 
her by talking too much. We met 
several people, too, who would stop 
and inquire after her. Altogether, 
it’s over-fatigue.’ She did not add 
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that Lady Evelyn Ashdale was one 
of the people, and that she pulled 
up her horse and insisted upon 
chatting in what she meant to be 
the kindest manner. In three 
minutes she was talking of Lym- 
mersfield, in three more of the 
Barringtons, and finished her con- 
versation by a description of her 
visits to Beauvale. This pitiless 
attention was most kindly meant ; 
but produced a decidedly injurious 
effect on the patient, and on the 
conversation of the occupants of 
the pony chair. 

‘She’s very handsome, dear?’ 
Rumour had been busy, and had 
penetrated (with difficulty, it is 
true) to the sick girl’s chamber ; 
but till this moment she had never 
failed to meet it with all her natural 
honesty, and love, and confidence in 
Frank. There is no art in rumour: 
it comes naturally enough in its 
first roughness, as the ore from the 
mine; but it acquires a polish as it 
passes through a hundred hands, 
until it emerges as a testimony to 
the value of a division of labour. 
It has been compared to a pin; one 
gives it a point, and another gives 
it a polish; a third finds it a head, 
and it always has a tail attached to 
it ; and then it goes into the world 
prepared to prick somebody; it 
doesn’t care whom. 

It gave Violet a very little dig 
to-day. She had hold of the point 
unawares. 

‘She’s very handsome, 
What a lovely complexion!’ said 
Violet Carloss, as Lady Evelyn 
turned away. 

At that moment Violet’s own ri- 
valled it; for there came into her 
pale cheeks a flush which looked as 
treacherous and as beautiful as the 
hectic of consumption. 

‘1 don’t care about those very 
white women, Violet, they’re trea- 
cherous.’ 

‘And such lovely hair. I can 
hardly tell what colour to call it.’ 

‘Oh! call it auburn, of course ; 


dear. 
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it’s had a narrow escape of being 
red.’ 

‘Surely she has been very much 
admired, Alice; she ought to marry 
well.’ 

‘Very likely; earl’s daughters 
generaily have a fair share of admi- 
ration.’ 

‘Admiration? ah! if that was 
all; but, Alice dear, do tell me, do 
you think there can be any truth 
in it?’ 

‘Truth in what ?’ said Alice Col- 
ville, not quite up in fashionable 
gossip. 

‘ The story about Frank and Lady 
Evelyn ;’ and here Violet began to 
cry. Her tears were always near 
the surface ; and now she was w ak, 
and scar cely the Violet of old. 

‘Frank and Lady Evelyn? Hea- 
vens, Violet, what put that in your 
head? I thought you knew him 
too well. As to Lady E velyn : 
Alice Colville had heard only one 
part of the story, that she was well 
inclined to make him forget old 
ties. As to Colonel Beauclere, with 
his usual luck, he got off altogethe T, 

‘Ido know him, Alice dear; but 
it is so difficult to live day ‘after 
day—if he would but come to me 
and say one kind word—it’s worth 
all the letters in the world. That 
horrid Ireland! when will his troop 
come back ?’ 

‘When did you hear from him, 
Violet ?’ 

‘Very lately ; but his letters are 
so different. Oh! so different, Alice, 
so kind, so good, but not as they 
were before—before—’ Here Violet 
stopped again, and swallowed words 
that represented the saddest, the 
most humiliating recollection of all. 

‘ But it must end, Violet, he has 
fixed a period to this suspense ? ’ 

‘End, dearest. Ah! if he would 
but say so. If he would but say so. 
If ~ would but ask me to trust him 
for years, for long years! I know 
er foolish this is; but if I only 
knew the reason—— ’ 

‘Knew the reason! 


do you mean 
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that Frank Beauclere has never yet 
explained to you the reason of his 
behaviour ; that he never has con- 
descended——’ 

‘Don’t speak unkindly of him, 
Alice, no one can toll-——’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Violet ; no 
one admires Frank Beauclerc more 
than I do,’ here Alice blushed, 
‘no, dear, not even you, or that 
Lady Evelyn What’s-her-name ; but 
you are wanting to yourself; you 
want the spirit of a woman, to 
submit to this. ‘There may be 
circumstances which should retard 
your marriage, or the publication 
of your engagement. I don’t see 
them myself, but they may exist: 
but this is an insult to you, dear ; 
this is unfeeling, unjust; and much 
as I might admire, well then, love 
him with all my heart and soul, 
I'd tear him from me, as I'd tear 
off this glove.’ 

They drove up the Parade; the 
waves danced lightly in the after- 
noon sun; the idle-looking fishing 
boats swung with the tide; Mr., he 
valled himself Captain, Coper exhi- 
bited his equestrian pupils to the 
admiring gaze of the g5th Plungers 
and the remaining troop of Frank’s 
— Hussars. The bathing machines 
were in battle array, ready to be 
carried at the evening attack. The 
hoatmen were lying on the beach in 
the moderate indulgence of a pipe. 
A fine variety of nurse maids and 
infant knickerbockers was abroad. 
The Bedford and the Ship looked 
happy in the plenitude of unopposed 
charges, and unfluctuating custom. 
There were no monster hotels then, 
and no gentlemen who would con- 
descend to take the management of 
them, There was a pleasure boat 
on the water, and a mild-looking 
cockney or two who had been having 
their guinea’s worth with the 
hariers. Carriages of ev ery descrip- 
tion thronged the way, and there 
were twenty thousand “people walk- 
ing, lounging, ogling, sighing, flirt- 
ing, and smoking, between the west 
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and east end of Brighton: with 
these exceptions it was quiet, and 
healthful—saving the drainage ; and 


just the place for a half-broken- 


hearted girl to revive in. 

She bore up manfully, not saying 
much more on the subject of Frank 
and his shortcomings. She nodded 
to one, kissed her hand to another, 
bowed to a third, but begged Alice 
to drive on; who, nothing loth to 
give vent to her own impulses, went 
in and out of the crowd like a Han- 
som cabman. 

We know the result. She got 
into her own house, and according 
to the graphic description given, 
‘fell all of heap.’ 

At Brighton the first requisite 
seemed to be just what did not 
appear to be coming—a medical 
man. The fact is, our friend Red- 
gate was an exceedingly clever fel- 
low, but still young and active; 
ona when not engaged in the works 
of his calling, he was wont to find 
himself on the Downs, riding after 
those charming hounds, the Brook- 
side hariers. 

Now it happened, on the day in 
question, our friend Redgate had 
nothing to do. Having seen all 
his patients by, midday, and hear- 
ing that Mr. Saxon and what he 
called his bes wuties were airing 
themselves at Rottingdean, or there- 
abouts, he made an excuse to call 
upon an old lady in that direc- 
tion. He found the beauties indeed 
amusing themselves up and down 
the hills between that and the race- 
course ; and, therefore, it need not 
be wondered at that Violet’s mes- 
senger had not reappeared with the 
doctor nor the doctor without the 
messenger; for, like all doctors, he 
rode as if his limbs belonged to 
somebody else, and he had the 
setting of them. Boys like think- 
ing for themselves, especially when 
they see the prospect of a pleasant 
ride instead of some office of do- 
mestic servitude before them; so 
Miss Violet’s boy thought it better 
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to leave word at Mr. Redgate’s that 
he was to start for Madame Rosen- 
fels’ as soon as he came in; and 
having inquired which way the 
doctor was gone, rode off in search 
of him. Finding the hounds run- 
ning, and the doctor riding, and 
not at all believing in the necessi- 
ties of his young mistress’s case, 
he took care not to see Mr. Redgate 
until he had seen some of the hunt- 
ing, and then, having delivered his 
message, he rode placidly back to 
the stables about twenty minutes 
after the arrival of the doctor. 

Mr. Redgate stood in Miss Car- 
loss’s room, after having made the 
necessary inquiries. He seemed 
none the worse for the forbidden 
pleasure he had been enjoying. It 
had brightened his eyes, and called 
up a good wholesome colour in his 
eheek, and he looked like what he 
was, a well-educated, good-looking, 
intelligent man. He was tall, and 
well made; and on looking into his 
clear grey eyes, you saw nothing 
like irresolution or pretence. 

Mr. Redgate had none of either. 
As he stood in the room, he looked 
thoughtful, but self-possessed : he 
was generous, candid, natural, and 
subdued his voice to a lower key 
only in accordance with the state 
of his patient, and not with pro- 
fessional etiquette. He had been 
puzzled by Violet a long time, and 
felt an interest in the case, tnde- 
pendent of the patient herself. 

‘Is Madame Rosenfels at home ? 
T should like to say good morning 
to her before I go.’ 

‘Yes, she was at home a quarter 
of an hour ago, Mr. Redgate,’ said 
Alice Col ville, as she led the way 
to a small room, untenanted she 
knew. ‘ You think worse of Miss 
Carloss than you wish her or us to 
imagine? You have discovered 
some symptoms which are less 
favours ‘able, or even highly unfavour- 
able ?’ 

‘On the contrary, it is the ab- 
sence of these symptoms in her case 
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which puzzles me. If there was 
anything tangible to account for 
this oc casional feebleness and de- 
pression, to say nothing of a gradual 
deficiency of ‘vital power which ] 
have observed, I should be better 
satisfied. At least I should have 
something to combat. In a word, 
Miss Colville, your friend’s illness 
is not physical so much as men- 
tal. The seat of the disease is the 
mind.’ 

Alice balanced a moment in her 
own mind how far she should be 
justified in admitting this; She 
was young and Mr. Redgate was 
not old. Her womanly delicacy 
urged her to:refer him to Madame 
Rosenfels ; her natural force of cha- 
racter and some instinct of judg- 
ment induced her to acknowledge 
that it was so. 

‘IT believe 
Redgate.’ 

‘T_ know Lam right, Miss Colville. 
Now excuse further what I am 
about to say to you, and which | 
mean to say to Madame Rosenfels. 
I am desirous of another opinion, 
I am perhaps younger than my ex- 
perience, and there is a certain deli- 
cacy in such matters which would 
be less apparent between a lady so 
young and her medical adviser, if 
he were a person of greater age. 
You understand me?’ 

‘Indeed, I do, Mr. Redgate, and 
believe you. But you must talk to 
Madame Rosenfels.’ And he did 
talk to her, and convinced her that 
his view of the question was the 
right one. 

‘Let me bring a friend of mine, 
unconnected with this country, and 
of great experience, in the course 
of a day or two. Miss Carloss is 
better, and with quiet and _ the 
cheerful companion she has in Miss 
Colville, will do well.’ 

‘Do you recommend change of 
scene ?’ 

‘That depends upon the circum- 
stances of the case. Sometimes 
change of scene acts in a totally 


you are right, Mr. 
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and serves to 
and rouse dor- 


different manner, 
strengthen regrets 
mant reminiscences, which are 
better undisturbed. It occasionally 
happens that a return to old and 
familiar scenes and faces works a 
far better cure. It is a great thing 
for a warm and affectionate nature 
to have something to, love, even 
though it should not be all or 
exactly what it would desire. Wait 
till ’'ve brought my friend to see 
you; tell him what you can and 
ought to tell, and then follow his 
advice implicitly.’ And then Mr. 
Redgate bowed gravely to Madame, 
and walked out ‘of the house. 

‘Humph !’ thought the lady of 
the house. ‘ All that sounds easy 
enough to our young friend, who 
certainly is very clever, and was 
most attentive to me when I had 
my little nervous attack. I like 
him amazingly; but I really don’t 
see that there’s much to be alarmed 
about. However, it’s better than 
having one of these Brighton men ; 
people are so fond of talking. A 
disappointment! That’s the thing 
for the old gentleman, whoever he 
may be. All women have disap- 
pointments. I’d had a dozen by 
the time I was Violet’s age, and 
remarkably well I got over them. 
It’s hard if she can’t manage one.’ 
So thought Madame. 

The next visitor was Alice’s 
father. Colville arrived the next 
day. When he found that it was 
not an affair of life and death, he 
put himself out of temper at being 
summoned. 

‘Why, my dear Alice, could you 
do such a stupid thing as to send 
for me; w hy not your mother ?’ 

Secause, first ‘of all, I thought 
the change ‘would do you good,’ 

‘For  four-and- twenty hours, 
having left behind me the pleasures 
of home, and brought with me only 
its anxieties and troubles.’ 

‘And because I wanted you now, 
papa, and not my mother. I want 
to know whether you have heard 
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anything about that Indian woman 
and Mr. Parker.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, I’ve been bored 
to death with them. I went to 
town, and listened to some extra- 
ordinary story, which has mani- 
festly made more impression on 
Jonas Parker than on me. She 
was suffering from delirium, which 
was brought on by constant intem- 
perance. Her whole conversation, 
incoherent to the last degree, was 
about poor Violet and Madame ; 
the former of whom she declared not 
to be Violet Carloss at all.’ 

‘ And why should she not be right, 
papa?’ asked Alice, very abruptly. 

‘Why shouldn’t she be right? 
Upon my honour, my dear, I can’t 
see why she should be. Who in 
the world else do you suppose she 
is P’ 

‘Ah! that’s another matter. 
might be any one.’ 

‘Nonsense, Alice: one would 
think you had been collecting 
matter for a sensational novel.’ 

‘What is there to prevent such 
a change as Baba’s ravings point 
at? The only difficulty is the posi- 
tion which Madame occupies in the 
eyes of the world. There seems 
to me to be motive and oppor- 
tunity.’ 

‘How motive ? 
could there be ?’ 

‘You seem to forget that she has 
had the control of a large sum of 
money ; they do say she had made 
good use of her powers.’ 

Colville, the least suspicious of 
men, seemed struck by the new, 
but to him very unfeminine and dis- 
tasteful view which his daughter was 
taking of the business. He thought 
her severe; and yet he fancied it 
was very much w hat his wife might 
have said ; if not the most merciful, 
at least the most just of women. 
There is severity in justice —in 
human justice; for abstract justice 
belongs only to Omniscience. 

‘I don’t say that Baba’s insinua- 
tions are not the ravings of a 
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lunatic: but Jonas does not think 


so. However, something more may 


be ascertained.’ 

‘ Not from her, Alice ; she’s dead, 
poor old soul.’ 

‘ And who was with her ?’ asked 
the Griffin, startled by this sudden 
termination to her speculations. 

‘Well: Iwas not; butI gaveJonas 
Parker sufficient to defray a phy- 
sician’s fee, and desired him to find 
some better advice than that of her 
parish doctor; though God knows 
he might have been @ ver ry Galen 
for aught I know. However she 
died the same night; and the old 
woman’s 
the funeral 
least your friend, 
says so.’ 

‘Then the thing would be to find 
out the physician or doctor, who- 
ever he might be.’ 

‘My dear Alice, you seem very 
anxious to find out that Violet is 
somebody else.’ 

‘If she is somebody else, so much 
the better for her.’ 

‘And why so? She'll lose a 
good fortune, and with it a home.’ 

‘No, my dear papa, she'll gain 
one. I’ve been talking to her, and 
I feel satisfied that the mystery 
which surrounds this business hangs 
upon the name of Violet Carloss, 
and not on the girl herself. I know 
nothing, and can conjecture nothing 
about it; but I knew he loved her 
with all his heart and soul; and if 
so, he loves her still.’ 

Madame came in from her walk ; 
Alice went up to her sick-room ; 
and the parson went to throw 
pebbles from the beach into the 
sea, which reminded him of Papal 
aggression as practised in England 
a few years back. 

About seven o’clock on the fol- 
lowing afternoon Mr. Redgate was 
seated at his own table, dispensing 
its bachelor hospitality to a friend. 
That friend was a physician of con- 
siderable practice in London, older 
by twenty or twenty-five years than 


and her papers; at 
Mr. Parker, 
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the doctor. He had a clear, bright 
eye, grey, with dark lashes, and 
thick eyebrows; a thin, well shaped 
nose, inclined to be long, a good 
mouth and teeth, and his iron-grey 
hair was still sufficiently plentiful 
for any man with scientific ten- 
dencies. He was a well-shaped, 
wiry sort of man, in whom shrewd- 
ness and wear and tear appeared to 
combine. He was a great deal 
altered since we last met him, 
struggling and timid, for this was 
Dr. Millingen. He had arrived by 
the same “tr uin as Madame; and 
after restoring a fainting lady on 
the platform to more than her 
accustomed animation (he should 
think), he found himself at his 
young friend’s, where he promised 
himself eight-and- -forty hours of 
relaxation. 

‘You're a man of the world, 
though my junior,’ said the doctor 
to his host, after a time, ‘and I am 
going to ask your advice, not pro- 
fessionally, but because I think you 
van tell me how to act.’ Here Dr. 
Millingen filled his glass, and Red- 
gate his pipe. 

‘I hope you don’t object, 
tor ?’ 

‘Not in the least; your inside is 
your own, and you're the best judge 
of your own narcotics. I prefer our 
rector at St. David's.’ So the one 
prepared himself to talk, and the 
other to listen. But a good listener 
is the rarer of the two. 

‘I had occasion to go, two or 
three weeks past, in the evening, to 
see a patient, in the neighbourhood 
of the New Road. I was stepping 
into my brougham to return home, 
when a man stopped me, and asked 
me in abrupt terms, if I was a phy- 
sician. I never felt so strongly in- 
clined to lie in my life; but I 
resisted the appeal of the devil, who 
was backed by a hungry stomach 
and a good dinner awaiting me, and 
told the truth. He urged me to go 
a quarter of a mile further; and 
having given the address to my 


doe- 
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coachman, he ran by the side of two 
of the fastest horses in London. 
Good heavens! what would I give 
for that wind now, Redgate ? “We 
came to a comfortable house enough, 
where I found an old black woman 
with delirium tremens, raving and 
talking nonsense. I did what I 
could to relieve the paroxysm, and 
after a time with success. I make 
a point of hearing nothing under 
the circumstances Redgate blew 
a heavy cloud from his pipe, and 
bowed his head only in acquiescence. 

‘ After a time she became tran- 
quil, and as the man, one Jonas 
Parker, an old acquaintance, and 
the fellow that caught me in a pro- 
pitious moment, was present, with 
the intention of remaining, I pro- 
posed to leave.’—‘* And dine? ’—‘ I 
did not say that.’ Redgate nodded 
again, too wise to interrupt so lucid 
an explanation. 

‘Not a bit of it. There was a 
chapter of revelations which I was 
doomed to have read to me, and, 
what with the man, and what with 
the woman, I was forced to hear 
them out.’ 

‘I hope they proved amusing.’ 
One is obliged to say something ; 
the best listener in the world is 
something more than a mute. 

‘You shall judge. I shall not 
mention the names of the persons 
concerned, for they might be known 
to you, as they move in good society, 
and the girl especially is said to be 
handsome and wealthy, and to have 
been on the eve of marriage with a 
very well known man about town. 
The old woman deliberately, within 
a short time of her death, declared 
to me in the presence of this man, 
who seemed to know a great deal 
of the circumstances, that she had 
herself assisted the aunt or guardian 
with whom this girl lived, to con- 
ceal the death of the real heiress of 
this property, and to substitute a 
cousin, who did not die, for her. 
She said the doctor, who was then 
a young and inexperienced man, had 
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been deceived, and that he had as- 
sisted, unconsciously, the deceit, by 
himself registering the wrong name. 
What do you think of that, my good 
fellow ?’ 

‘A very likely thing, indeed, 
doctor,’ said the man of the world. 
‘God knows who we may be. We 
none of us know ourselves.’ 

‘No, but we are supposed to know 
something about other people. 
That’s what we go for. Well, this 
story was, to some extent, confirmed 
by the man.’ 

‘ That’s nothing; they might have 
been accomplices,’ answered the 
man of the world. 

‘What! in procuring her ever- 
lasting perdition by such a lie ? Oh, 
no, they thought it true, at all 
events. And it is true, Redgate ; 
there was a lady, some years ago, 
and she had two little wards or 
nieces, or something, and she did 
lose one, and I have no doubt she 
changed the names, for one was an 
heiress and the other a pauper. She 
kept the heiress, of course, to pre- 
vent the money from reverting; and 
as to the pauper, what could she do 
but bury her ?’ 

‘And this was a woman of good 
repute in the world ?’ 

‘It was. There are people, my 
dear boy, that would do anything 
for money.’ 

‘And the doctor ? 
been a great fool.’ 

‘Very likely; and the woman 
might have been very good-looking; 
but it’s true, Tom, for I was the 
man.’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled Mr. Tom Red- 
gate, blowing out one of the most 
deliberate and largest possible puffs 
of smoke. ‘ You were the man ?’ 

I was; but I was not completely 
deceived; I had my suspicions, and 
kept a memorandum of the trans- 
action. As to Parker, or whatever 
his name is, I have been in search 
of him, but he has left town to go 
to his master. I wish I could hit 
upon these people.’ 


he must have 
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‘Well, doctor, I’m sorry for you. 
I can give you plenty of advice but 
no help. I don’t think there’s 
much romance where I shall take 
you. The girl has been thwarted 
in love; that’s the extent of it, I 
think; and as to Madame Rosen- 
fels 

‘Madame who?’ roared the doc- 
tor, with his eyes half out of his head. 

“Ww hy, Madame Rosenfels, to be 
sure,’ said the other calmly enough. 

, Good God, sir, that’s the woman, 
and the girl——’ 

‘ Violet Carloss!’ replied Mr. Red- 
gate, who had dropt his pipe, and 
was now staring hopelessly through 
its retreating nebule. 

‘To besure. I thoughtso. Those 
are the people; don’ t be alarmed, 
Tom, I'll prescribe for them; and 
when I’ve administered my dose, 
I'll be bound to say you'll find a 
great change, in the young lady at 
least. Tw enty years’ plotting is 
enough to have ‘changed the old one.’ 


CHAPTER XXXT. 


THE COLONEL COMES TO GRIEF, 


We must take the reader back 
once more for a final visit to Beau- 
vale. The house and the hounds 
had not answered the Colonel’s ex- 
pectations. Where he had meant 
to be so merry, how was it he was 
so miserable? Everything went 
wrong: he could not have just the 
people he wanted to stay with 
him. Gorsehampton came and rode 
his horses, having lamed most of 
his own. Charlie Ryder, too, ws 
assiduous in his attentions. They 
were both good fellows: but Colonel 
Beauclerc thought he’d tame down 
a little as he saw more of society. 
Lady Ashdale was not in the 
country; but the men came over 
for a day or two to enliven him. 
The fact is that Everard Beauclere 
was like other people: he got very 
stupid himself, and so he laid the 
blame upon other persons. And 
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Frank, too; why was he not here ? 


This was sure to bring on a fit of 


the blue-devils. Just, too, at this 
time to feel so depressed, when he 
was really penitent : so uncommonly 
sorry for having caused that poor 
girl such pain. There is no doubt 
that the Colonel was very low, 
very low indeed. It took a great 
deal of riding, and a very ood run 
to bring him at all up to the mark, 
and he cannot expect that till later 
in the winter. 

Everard Beauclere did not under- 
stand why he was being punished 
now for asin he had committed so 
many years ago. So few of us do 
understand that: of course, we cry 
aut when we are hurt like other 
people, ‘What have I done?’ Oh, 
my good friend, what have you not 
done? You made a bad debt ear ly 
in life, when you commenc ed 
business for yourself in fact, and 
now you turn over three or four 
pages of the ledger to look for the 
deficiency, not having balanced 
your books since Heaven knows 
when. ‘And what in the world,’ 
thinks the Colonel, ‘have this boy 
and girl to do with it?’ Has he 
forgotten the sermon of his old 
friend so soon, about the sour 
grapes, and whose teeth have been 
set on edge? And then come in 
half a dozen of his guests from their 
various occupations. They see him 
moody and preoccupied, and be- 
take them one to a glass of sherry, 
another to some fishing tackle, a 
third writes a letter, and a fourth 
picks up the newspaper ; so in ten 
minutes the Colonel comes to the 
conclusion that they are ‘ dull dogs, 
very dull dogs,’ and feels singu- 
larly aggrie »ved. I wonder whether 
he recollected his Horace. Proba- 
bly not, though he must have been 
flogged pretty often for it at Gram- 
merton. 


Saepe Diespiter 
Neglectus incesto addidit integrum : 
Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Peena claudo. 
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All writers on sport have long 
eschewed ‘a southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky’ as indicative of scent. 
It may indicate rain, which, in the 
grass countries is provocative of a 
state of soil which appears favour- 
able to it; but abstractedly we prefer 
a little east. 

Perhaps, if I say that it looked 
like a fine hunting morning at 
Beauvale, I have said enough. 
There was a cheerful party as- 
sembled round the breakfast table ; 
two of the ladies from Lord Snares- 
borough’s and halfa dozen men, in- 
cluding Colonel Beauclerc himself, 
who always was more cheerful on 
hunting mornings. 

*T see the ladies 
pony carriage. 


are going in the 
Don’t you ride, 
Lady Isabella?’ said the Colonel 
to one of Lord Snaresborough’s 
daughters. The Colonel was never 
so sorry to see a lady as at the 
cover side, with a determination to 
go. ‘No, Colonel Beauclere ; we 
are both going in the pony carriage, 
it’s only six miles, I believe, to the 
gorse.’ And they started. 

They had scarcely left the house 
when a station fly drove up to the 
front entrance, and disgorged, to 
the astonishment of the household, 
no other than Frank Beauclere. 
Mr. Jonas Parker climbed down 
from the box, and superintended 
the safe descent of a single port- 
nanteau and a_ hat The 
journey had evidently taken 
in haste. 

‘Colonel Beauclerc is gone to Kit- 
tenfield Underwood, sir,’ said the 
butler, without being asked. 

‘Is he? how long ago?’ de- 
manded the Captain, as the ladies’ 
maids were in the habit of calling 
him. Whata platonic and genuine 
sympathy they all feel for the 
junior members of the service, and 
how readily they bestow their pro- 
motion. There’s nothing equal to 
them for that but an Irish Kea;man. 

‘Ten minutes or a quarter of an 


hour, sir, not more.’ 


case. 
been 
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‘Then take those things to my 
room, Jonas. Mr. Bitters, send 
Curry to me up stairs ;’ and Frank, 
in a high state of e xcitement, began 
to ascend by three steps at a time. 

‘Curry, have you anything of 
mine here?’ Here Frank put his 
second leg into a pair of leathers, 
and called to Jonas for a button- 
hook. 

* No, sir, the horse is not fit: but 
you can ride Solomon, sir. He’s a 
little short of work. Ride him 

teady at first, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, naturally,’ said Frank, and 
Mr. Carry laughed at the notion as 
if it did not depend on the pace. 
‘He’s not had his water, and he is 
saddled for Mr. Ryder ; we did not 
send him, because there came a new 
one from town last night for him, 
which he wanted to try. Will you 
have him sent on to the cross roads 
and gallop the pony down as far, 
sir? Might save time.’ 

‘No thank you, no.’ Here Frank 
tied a very neat bow just above the 
boot, and Jonas Parker did the 
same to the other leg. He had been 
well instructed in that part of his 
business. ‘ I’m just ready ; bring 
the horse round. I shall jog on 
straight to the cover. They’re sure 
to give one a quarter of an hour’s 
law.’ 

‘Bless my heart, Mr. Bitters, 
what spirits the Captain’s in again.’ 

‘Is he, Mr. Curry? I’m glad to 
hear it. I hope it’s catching. Take 
a glass o’ this cherry-br: andy. Here’s 
both their good he: ulths,? and Mr. 
Curry duly responded. 

True enough, when Frank Beau- 
clere arrived, the hounds were being 
thrown into Kittenfield Under- 
woods. A certain find, and one of 
the finest countries in England to 
ride across. Frank and his horse 
both knew it, and the timid and 
uncertain note of a hound and the 
rate of a whip, put them both in 
high spirits. Frank felt quite him- 
self, and the old horse knew he had 
a performer on his back. In a 
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minute or two more he caught sight 
of his father, and jogged gently 
down the hill, close by the cover 
fence, to meet him. The Colonel 
was intent on his sport only, as a 
good master should be, and did not 
see him till he was close upon him. 
Solomon greeted his stable com- 
panion, and then the Colonel turned 
round. The father and son greeted 
one another warmly, and then fixed 
their minds on the business of the 
day. Before the evening the Colonel 
was insensible from a fall in the 
vale. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A PERFECT CURE. 


Everard Beauclere sat up in an 
arm-chair by the side of a comfort- 
able fire in his bedroom in Beauvale. 
Though he made light of it, he had 
not found a kick on the head from 
his mare, as she struggled on the 
ground, conducive to his comfort. 
I presume he had passed the age 


when we are assured by philoso- 
phers that hard knocks are for our 
good. 
2 , 
‘ It might have been worse,’ was 


all the consolation he got after 
three days of semi-consciousness, 
and a permission from his doctor to 
indulge in boiled chicken, light 
claret, and a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with Frank. 

‘But no company, Colonel, no 
company or fatigue on any account.’ 
It was a necessary precaution, for 
theColonel’s friendshad not left him. 
They proposed going, to be sure, with 
a sort of delicacy, as being de trop 
in a sick house; but the Colonel 
having, in a supposed lucid inter- 
val, given orders that Charlie Ryder 
was to have a couple of horses sent 
to cover, and that he should be 
delighted if Lord Gorsehampton 
would help Frank to exercise the 
rest, they stayed. Old Snares- 
borough had got his stud in the 
village, and he and the ladies were 
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requested to finish their visit ; the 
carriages and the billiard-table were 
at their service. 

* Well, Frank, how are you ?’ said 
the Colonel, as cheerfully as if 
Frank had been laid up and he was 
about to reassure a convalescent. 

‘I ought to ask you that, sir ; it’s 
well it was no worse.’ 

‘IT suppose itis, my boy, as every- 
body says so. How do you get on 
down stairs ?’ 

‘ Pretty well. I’m afraid they 
find me a bad substitute for you. 
However, we had a good thing 
yesterday from Middleton Holt, and 
Charlie Ryder rode one of your new 
ones. He went capitally, and cut 
us all down at'the big fence out of 
Killingham Lordship.’ 

‘I’m glad of it. I always said 
he’d see a good thing some day or 
other, or break his neck. And now, 
my boy, tell me what brought you 
here. I thought you were not to 
have any more leave?’ Frank looked 
a little thoughtful. 

‘I had made up my mind to stick 
to the regiment, as you know, but 
I wanted to see you. You're scarcely 
well enough now. In a day or 
two——’ 

‘ Nonsense, Frank, let’s have it 
out if it interests you. Old Carti- 
lage wants to persuade. me I’m 
very bad. He likes coming over 
here, I think ; he always enjoys a 
chat about hunting, and seems to 
be a great admirer of those Trin- 
chinopoly cheroots. He’s heartily 
welcome ; but I feel quite well 
enough to talk to you.’ 

‘Well, sir, you know I left my 
man Parker in town to do some- 
thing for me; intending him to 
come down here as soon as he could 
to help Curry with the saddles and 
bridles, and make himself useful in 
case of your having any one to valet.’ 

*That’s very good of you, Frank, 
but I’ve never seen him.’ 

‘No, because he came to Ire- 
land with some very extraordinary 
information. You remember an old 
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Indian woman, who was occasionally 
at Madame Rosenfels’? She nursed 
Violet.’ Here he blushed, but pro- 
ceeded—‘ You may have heard 
Colville speak of her, if you never 
saw her.’ 

‘I recollect, my boy; they called 
her Baba—and what of her ?’ 

‘She’s dead.’ 

‘That's very unfortunate for her; 
but I don’t see how it affects us.’ 

‘She made a very extraordinary 
statement, my dear father, on her 
death-bed, which if true, does affect 
us both.’ 

*‘ And what was it ?’ 
began to be interested. 

‘That Violet Carloss is not Vio- 
let Carloss, but somebody else.’ 
Here the Colonel changed colour 
perceptibly, and feebly wiped his 
brow with a very white cambric 
handkerchief, ‘This fire’s hot, 
Krank,’ said he; ‘and to whom did 
she say this ?’ 

‘ She said it to Jonas Parker, who 
was there at the old woman’s 
death.’ 

‘ Jonas Parker is not the brightest 
of persons ; anybody else ?’ 

‘The doctor. Frank did not 
reply with the same vivacity. 

‘And who is the doctor? for 
that seems to be an _ essential 
point.’ 

‘Ah! that’s the difficulty. Jonas 
knows nothing about him.’ And 
here Frank proceeded to tell his 

father how Jonas Parker had caught 
him, engaged him, and paid him ; 
but had not asked either his name 
or address. 

‘And what were you going to do, 
my boy, with this cock-and-a-bull 
story y?’ said the Colonel, with a 
deep sigh. 

‘I was going to see the registrar 
of deaths. He must know the 
doctor.’ 

‘Of course he must. And you've 
been staying here to nurse me. 
Vome here, Frank; bless you, my 
boy. Would to God I deserved it.’ 
The Colonel took his boy’s hand in 
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his, and looked dolefully up in his 
face. He was very weak, it must 
be recollected, from his illness, so 
these childish freaks and exhibi- 
tions of feeling must be excused, as 
not altogether out of place. 

‘I’ve never reproached yon, sir.’ 
Frank was honest, though he did 
not lack feeling. 

‘My boy, you never 
makes it har ‘der to bear.’ 

‘And I never will, let what will 
happen. Ill bear my burden cheer- 
fully, sir. It’s not so heavy as 
yours, I know. God bless you and 
me, my dear father ; if what I hear 
is true, we may be happy enough 
yet.’ 

‘But it wants confirmation, 
Frank; and I can do nothing.’ 

‘I have confirmation to some 
extent. I have a letter which has 
followed me down from Ireland only 
this morning. You see I’m the 
gainer by stopping to nurse you, as 
you call it. And then Frank 
pulled out an envelope, and began 
to decipher the letter. It was from 
Doctor Millingen, and came to the 
business, as a man travels to 
ace adomics ul honour, by degrees. 

‘There, never mind about that, 
Frank; miss it. Just tell me ali 
about it yourself.’ 

So Frank read the letter in his 
own way. He skipped the greater 
part of it, and gave the C olonel the 
important part of Dr. Millingen’s 
information. 

‘So he attended the two little 
cousins f’ 

‘Yes ; and he declares that Violet 
died, and Margaret got well. But 
Margaret was not worth keeping, 
so Madame transferred the name of 
the little heiress to her pauperised 
cousin. 

‘That’s clever, Frank; but it’s 
not the sort of policy to pay, my 
boy.’ 

‘It’s paid her remarkably well. 
Dr. Millingen wants to see me. 

‘Then be off by the evening 
train, Frank. I shall do well enough 
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now. Go, my boy, and bring me 
some good news. Oh! Frank, 
Frank, is this duty or love ?’ 

‘Both, my dear father. I’m 
a gainer by the first, and ten thou- 
sand times a gainer by the second. 
I can go this evening after dinner.’ 

‘And I'll be drest, and go down 
for an hour. I think they’ ll forgive 
me.’ 

‘Very likely; but you're 
father, not theirs; and I won't.’ 

By ten o’clock Frank Beauclere 
was on his way to Cavendish 
Square, and the Colonel was in his 
own drawing-room. 

In the meantime the doctor’s 
movements had been short, sharp, 
and decisive. 

Madame Rosenfels had puzzled 
her brains to recall] the name and 
circumstances of a middle-aged 
gentleman with whom she had tra- 
velled, and whom she had left on 
the platform with a fainting pas- 
senger. Their next meeting dis- 
pelled all doubts. He was the Mr. 
Millingen of former years, the dif- 
fident practitioner, the modest and 
slightly embarrassed young man, 
who had prescribed for the two 
children, and been unable to save 
more than one of them. As he 
entered the room with his young 
friend, Redgate, Madame Rosenfels 
remembered him in a moment. 

There were two courses of action 
open to her: either to ignore the 
doctor, and all former association 
whatever, or to receive him as an 
old acquaintance. The first was 
out of the question altogether, as 
his quick grey eye and intelligent 
broad forehead told her. The 
second was the right thing to do, 
and Madame did it to perfection. 

Then he went to see Violet, with 
the prestige of an old acquaintance. 
If he once fell little in love with 


my 


Madame’s beauty, he was not long 
in transferring his affections to the 


invalid. He saw before him what 
Bacon calls the best part of beanty; 
something which no picture could 
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express. It was not only the 
dangerous lip or eye, the luxuriant 
hair and soft pale cheek which took 
the doctor captive, as it had done 
so many before, but that nameless 
grace which never loses its influ- 
ence; an innocence and goodness 
which consecrates mere physical 
beauty, and robs it of the dangerous 
tendencies to which it is subject. 

As Dr. Millingen got towards 
what he meant to have been a con- 
fidential disclosure on the part of 
the lady as to mental depression, a 
cause for an illness which appeared 
to have no source in ordinary 
pathology, he was cut short by 
the largest but most unobtrusively 
escaping tear he had ever seen. 
Poor Violet turned her head away, 
and applied a pocket-handke rchief, 
that looked as if it never could have 
had any other occupation. He took 
her hand, and holding it in his 
said, ‘You must recollect that you 
and I are very old friends.’ 

‘Ah!’ said she, ‘I know you 
mean to be very kind to me; every- 
body is so ; but don’t talk to me— 
it makes me worse ; besides, I know 
that it only wants time; I never 
doubt his goodness, nor God’s.’ 

‘Yes,’ thought the doctor to him- 
self, ‘it’s the old story again ;’ and 
having some recollections of his 
own, he beat a less dignified retreat 
than usual. 

Outside the invalid’s door he was 
caught by Alice and Mr. Redgate. 
The latter walked down stairs, and 
left him in less dangerous society. 

‘There’s nothing the matter with 
your friend: lungs quite sound, 
heart free from disease —that " 
you know,’ and for a doctor and a 
middle- aged man he blushed a good 
deal, ‘I found nothing there but the 
remains of a broken collar-bone.’ 

‘It was done when she was a 
child. Then she’ll get well ?’ 

‘I don’t say that. We may find 
means to restore health to the ‘body, 
but it is not so certain that we can 
relieve an oppressed mind, Will 
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you be very candid with me, young 
lady ? You should be if you wish 
to reclaim your friend.’ 

Alice Colville hesitated only a 
moment, and then said, ‘ Yes, I 
will.’ 

She then told Dr. Millingen all 
she knew of her friend’s sorrow 
and disappointment, and of the 
heavy weight which uncertainty 
was fastening upon her heart. She 
could tell him no more, and he had 
to guess the rest. 

‘ And now, will } you tell me, will 
Violet get well ? ’ it was Alice’s turn 
to que stion the doctor. 

‘You have no suspicion of the 
circumstances connected with this 
cruel delusion ?—for it seems to be 
nothing else,’ said Dr. Millingen, 
instead of answering. 

‘None whatever: but you ap- 
prehend no danger ?’ she inquired, 
anxiously. 

‘No: that is, 
And now, 
Rosenfels ?’ 

Madame Rosenfels was in 
same room as before, but she had 
disposed it differently. She had 
partially drawn the rose-tinted cur- 
tains, and as the sun shone full 
upon the room, she sat with her 
back to the light. She was not 
without a taste, too, for mental 
ornamentation; so she made a 
selection of light and heavy litera- 
ture, which she strewed carelessly 
around her. She had taken the 
opportunity of disposing her still 
beautiful, though silvered hair, with 
all her skill. ‘As she sat in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, with a delicate 
piece of crochet-work in her hand, 
she looked a most passable woman 
of—well, never mind what age. 
‘ Doctors after all,’ thought she, ‘ are 
but mortal, and there is alw ays the 
Old Bailey ‘lawy er to fall back upon.’ 

‘And so you don’t think so badly 
of Violet’s case, Mr.—Dr. Millin- 
gen? Ah! it’s a long time since 
we met.” This might have been an 
injudicious admission. 
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‘I do think badly of her case ; 
but I do not think it is in the power 
of my art to restore her to health, 
unless——’ here he paused. 

‘Unless what, Dr. Millingen ? 
Can I be of service to you ?’ 

‘Unless you will answer 
candidly a question or two.’ 

Candour was not Madame’s strong 
point, but she assented by an in- 
clination of the head. 

‘Miss Carloss is ill, mentally, 
and it has aflected generally her 
system. She has had some painful 
struggle or anxiety P’ 

Madame hesitated ; and then re- 
plied, ‘She has: but I had reason 
to hope that she had survived those 
painful reminiscences.’ Then she 
went on with her crochet, to which 
she paid great attention. 

‘She has not; and I think her 
mind, possibly her life, is in danger 
from them. If you hav e€ any con- 


me 


trol over them I should strongly 
advise you to allay her anxieties.’ 
The doctor was treading on 


sure 
ground, since his conversation with 
Alice Colville. ‘The want of sleep 
is destroying her mind slowly but 
certainly.’ 

‘I have no such control as you 
imagine,’ said the lady, warmly. 

‘ixcuse me, madame, you have 
more power than you choose to 
imagine. 

Here they were both silent. 
waited, while she thought. 
length he resumed. 

‘The young lady 
Miss Violet Carloss ?’ 

‘Certainly. You have as 
reason to know it as anybody.’ 

‘Excuse me once more, Madame 
Rosenfels,’ and here the doctor’s 
voice trembled a little, ‘if I say 
that I have unfortunately reason 
to doubt it.’ 

Madame Rosenfels rose almost 
unconsciously, dropping her work 
as she did so, and staring into the 
face of the mysterious physician. 
He looked at her as fixedly, but 
more calmly ; for he recover ed him- 
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self and said, ‘I have seen your 
late ayah. She made a most extra- 
ordinary statement upon her death- 
bed to me.’ 

‘The ravings of delirium, sir. 
Where are the proofs? Your zeal 
for your patient outstrips your 
discretion.’ And Madame laughed 
rather insolently. 

‘I was not alone; nor were these 
ravings. There was a man called 
Jonas Parker; one who had been 
in India.’ The doctor did not see 
the cold perspiration which stood 
upon the lady’s forehead at the 
mention of this name. ‘ He has con- 
firmed, in an extraordinary manner, 
the truth of these assertions.’ 

Madame was not yet beaten: she 
returned to the attack. 

‘And do you believe these two 
persons, who may have an object in 
making such charges without any 
means of verifying them ?’ 

‘They made no charges, but 
stated what they believed to be 
facts. They attributed no motives, 
and accused no person.’ 

‘Then, sir, am I to understand 
that the accusation is made by 
you ?’ 

‘An accusation has never been 
made at all. An implication fol- 
lows on the face of certain facts. 
It leads to a suspicion of injustice 
on your part. If you can remove 
it, do so. It can scarcely cost you 
much.’ 

Madame Rosenfels thought Dr. 
Millingen a bad judge of that part 
of the question. She wondered 
how much he really did know, and 
could not see clearly how to find 
out. At length she said, ‘I am at 
a loss to know the grounds of such 
unworthy suspicions on the part of 
a gentleman who ought to be able 
to protect me from them.’ Madame 
thought it right here to make use 
of her handkerchief, which was of 
the very best cambric. 

The doctor was a man eminently 
truthful, but he was not one to 
give unnecessary pain. In the pre- 
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sent case he believed the recovery 
of his new patient to depend upon a 
chain of events, the links of which 
would require to be exhibited. 

‘I will protect you from their 
inconveniences if I can do so, 
Family mysteries are common 
enough to our profession, and are 
as sacred as the secrets of the con- 
fessional. A lady had the care of 
two little girls, cousins, Violet and 
Margaret ; the one rich, the other 
poor. The guardianship of the 
property and of the children was 
in her hands. The rich one, Violet, 
died, and the care of the property 
lapsed. What more easy than the 
substitution of one name for the 
other? There was'an awkward wit- 
ness in the doctor; he was a young 
man and not difficult to be deceived. 
An oversight, a mistake in his note- 
book; knowing nothing, and in- 
fluenced by circumstances, he ac- 
cepted the position; not, however, 
implicitly, or in its integrity. 
Time, change, experience, and 
strength came to him as to others. 
Accident brought back, after many 
years, the circumstances, by intro- 
ducing him to another witness, the 
nurse, who came over with the 
children, and an Indian soldier, 
who had known them as well as 
the nurse or the lady herself.’ 

Madame listened very attentively, 
and failed as yet to see any sig- 
nal disadvantage under which she 
laboured ; at least, so she persuaded 
herself. 

‘The statements of these two 
persons agree as to the death of 
Violet, the heiress, and the re- 
covery and subsequent growth of 
her cousin Margaret, under the as- 
sumed name.’ 

‘ And the motive ?’ 

‘Motives are inscrutable, but 
may be surmised in the enjoyment 
of the property.’ 

‘And does the medical evidence 
go no further than this?’ said 
Madame, brightening again, with a 
triumphant smile. 
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‘To the extent of unalterable 
memoranda as to names and cases. 
The doctor was then young, and 
such things impress us forcibly on 
our entrance into life. In fact, I 
remember one of those little girls 
had broken a collar-bone on board 
ship.’ 

‘Yes, poor little Margaret! 
thanks to Parker’s stupidity,’ said 
Madame, confidently. 

‘Do you know that the young 
lady up stairs has been equally un- 
fortunate ?’ 

‘Sir! do you mean—’ and the 
lady was beginning to be very 
angry. 

‘IT mean to say that from the 
nature of the fracture at that early 
age, and its improper setting, the 
bones have so united as to leave no 
possibility of doubt upou the sub- 
ject. I discovered it in a necessary 
examination with the stethoscope, 
and I have an ineffaceable recollec- 
tion as well as memorandum of the 
circumstance.’ 

Madame Rosenfels was getting 
beaten, but she suddenly revived. 

‘And the registration of death ? 
it depended upon you.’ 

‘The name appears on _ the 
registry as Violet Carloss.’ It will 
be observed that by this time both 
the lady and gentleman had ceased 
to talk enigmatically. 

‘It was entered so at the time of 
death, and it will be sufficient to 
say that it has never been altered. 
As a matter of evidence that fact 
isagainst yon. You left Southsea 
immediately, and no order was 
given to the persons connected with 
the registry or the funeral beyond 
those which were given at first. 
You were yourself in attendance on 
the surviving child, and the nurse, 
who was more or less ignorant of 
our language and customs, and 
Jonas Parker, were the only persons 
present at the funeral. The stone, 
which stands at the head of the 
little sufferer, which you have never 
seen, has the right initials too.’ 
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Madame Rosenfels begins to 
think that a little more exhibition 
of feeling and interest in the dead 
child might have saved her some 
present humiliation. 

‘Madame Rosenfels,’ said Dr. 
Millingen again, after some mo- 
ments of silence, ‘ will you cancel 
an act of great injustice at little 
expense ?’ Madame was silent. 


‘LT have no idle curiosity to 
gratify, but if you will trust me, 
I believe I can make the necessary 
without causing you 
Let me try to 


disclosures 
personal distress. 
do so.’ 

All the time she was thinking 
of the difficulty that surrounded 
her confession, and the loop-hole 
which her engagement to Shear- 
ham afforded her in a pecuniary 
point of view. The offer of the 
doctor contained some comfort to 
her chafed spirit. If it was to 
be done, the less personal humi- 
ation the better. It was kindly 
meant and delicately offered. At 
length she said in a low tone (the 
sun had gone behind a cloud), ‘ Do 
you know Mr. Beauclere ? ’ 

‘T have lately heard of him, only 
in connection with your ward. 
Parker has taken service with him, 
and is a sort of confidential servant. 
There is some curious bond be- 
tween them of mutual obligation.’ 

‘He helped to save the life of 
Violet a year ago. Do you know 
his address ? ’ 

‘ He’s with his regiment, I believe, 
which is quartered in Ireland.’ 

‘Then write to him, Dr. Millin- 
gen, and tell him what you know ; 
he is the person most concerned. 
Fear of poverty and hardship made 
a coward of me; it has of others 
before me, and will again. My life 
has been a falsehood, Dr. Millingen; 
and were it to come over again, I 
hardly know that I should dare to 
be more honest.’ 

‘Stay, Madame Rosenfels; you 
are doing only what is right, but 
it is at a sacrifice. Can I be of 
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future service to you? Write to me 
or call on me; there is my card.’ 

‘Thank you: it is at some sacri- 
fice, but you have t taken the heaviest 
load from my heart. Violet’s fortune 
goes to her brother, Captain Car- 
loss; with the exception of a small 
provision for me, and for the girl 
whom I have enriched for seventeen 
years, and protected. If she lives 
she will never know the want of it. 
The only obstacle to her marriage 
is removed. I know Frank Beau- 
clerc, and his father,’ she added, 
after a pause; ‘they will let her 
want for nothing.’ With this Ma- 
dame Rosenfels rose to her full 
height. As usual, she had shuffled 
off the most painful part of the 
business to other shoulders, and she 
would be able to gratify her feelings 
by an act of justice, without mate- 
rial prejudice to her position. At 
all events she thought so. So she 
shook hands with Doctor Millingen, 
in an ei $ manner, and went to 
Violet to announce the withdrawal 
of her opposition. ‘ You will regard 
a family secret as the seal of confes- 
sion, Dr. Millingen.’ 

That evening’s post took a letter 
to Frank Beauclerc, and it was four 
days before he got it. 
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Que tibi summum bonum sunt: hue dirigis 
areum. 
1 
Much 
Frank’ 
Hrank’s 


had he, 


wondered the doctor at 
delay; many misgivings 
and so he 1d Madame Rosen- 
fels, as to the result of her elucida- 
tions. Violet alone, for we must 
continue to know her by that name, 
never wondered, never mistrusted. 
She prayed that he might not be 
long in coming, but she knew he 
would come sooner or later. 

At length it came, late at night: 
a gentle double knock, not loud but 
impatient, with some feebleness of 
resolution. Doctor Millingen was 
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reading in his library, at the back 
of a good house in Montague Square, 
The rain was coming down slowly 
but perseveringly, and he muttered 
to himself. ‘ Here’s a night for my 
horses; well, it can’t be helped.’ 

The door flew open before he could 
say or think more, and his servant 
presented a card: ‘Mr. Beauclere, 
—th Hussars.’ 
left him ?’ 

‘In the front room, sir.’ 

‘Turn on the gas, and say I'll be 
with him directly. I should like to 
look at him. Fancy the woman 
dying for him; he ought to be some- 
thing worth the inconvenience.’ 

Frank paced the floor till the 
doctor appeared, wondering what 
he had to say; presuming at the 
same time that it must be something 
to his advantage. He was not ofa 
sanguine temperament, but with the 
intelligence he had received it was 
but natural. The cabman was get- 
ting gradually wetter and more pa- 
tient, while his employer inside was 
getting drier and more impatient. 

At length the doctor came, having 
taken off his dressing-gown, in 
which he indulged by himself, or in 
company with his books only; and 
he was not very much surprised at 
the young lady’ s preference. 

‘Dr. Millingen, I am here at 
your suggestion ; part of the extra- 
ordinary revelation you have to 
make to me, I already have learnt 
from my servant: will you kindly 
give me the confirmation of his re- 
port if you are ina position to doso?’ 

The doctor gave him a distinct 
account of the “particulars already 
known to the reader. 

‘May I go down to Brighton to- 
morrow morning?’ asked Frank, 
after thanking the doctor for his 
patience and his kindness. 

‘If you'll take a letter from me 
to my ‘friend Redgate, who attends 
Miss Carloss; without that I should 
scarcely advise it. I'll sit down and 
write it now.’ 

‘May I do the same to my father ¢ 


‘Where have you 
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I left him an invalid from a fall out 
hunting.’ In a few minutes both 
were writing; the one to Beauvale, 
the other to Brighton. 

The letter to the Colonel contained 
a few kind words of assurance, and 
corroborated the statement which 
had been already made. It pro- 
mised further details; and its con- 
fident tone cheered Colonel Beau- 
clerc, and recompensed him for his 
son’s absence. The letter to Redgate 
was a little different from that which 
Frank expected or would have de- 
sired. But what the eye does not 
see, the heart need not grieve at. 
It was laconic, and may therefore 
be given in extenso: 

‘My dear Redgate,—On no ac- 
count permit the bearer, Mr. Frank 
Beauclere, to see, or have any com- 
munication with, Miss Carloss for a 
day or two. I will let Madame 
Rosenfels know of his arrival in 
Brighton before he can possibly see 
her, and that lady will manage her 
own affairs without any further in- 
terference. I need hardly say that 
the young man, who is as fine a 
fellow as you ever saw, is supposed 
to have something to do with the 
young lady’s tendency to “heart 
complaint.’ ‘—Ever yours, 

‘M. D. Munincen.’ 

Having secured his note, which 
he imagined to be an open sesame 
to the. presence of Violet Carloss, 
Frank thought of his cabman, and 
proposed to wish the doctor good- 
night, 

‘Good-night, Mr. Beauclerc ; 
you'll make my kind regards to the 
ladies, and don’t forget to thank 
Miss Colville. She’s better than 
all the hired nurses in England. 
Ah! she’d make some men happy 
enough ; but it’s well we don’t all 
think alike.’ Dr. Millingen was 
preparing to ring the bell, seeing 
that Frank was alre: udy on his legs. 

‘It would be a terrible world for 
the weak ones if we did. And now 
let me thank y ou for your kindness. 
You cannot know the happiness 
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you have been the means of dif- 
fusing, and I owe you more than 
any one for my share of it.’ Frank 
held out his hand, and as the doctor 
took it, and pressed it warmly, he 
added, in a slightly inquisitive tone 
of voice, 

‘Mr. Beauclerc, I wish you every 
happiness; but I never knew till 
now how much there was in a 
name.’ 

‘Ah! Dr. Millingen, that’s the 
family secret. We must keep our 
skeleton to ourselves.’ 
which, Frank Beaucler cjumped into 
his cab, and was off. 

By the time Frank Beauclere had 
gained admittance to the house on 
the East Cliff, Madame Rosenfels 
had important business in London, 
which was likely to detain her some 
days, and Mrs. Colville was installed 
in her place. Frank’s colonel was 
either the kindest and most accom- 
modating of men, or the most 
unjust of commanders, if we may 
ave 
which family matters procured at 
his hands. Two or three weeks 
passed happily away, and already 
Violet Carloss was being driven 
about by Frank. There seemed to 
be no difficult explanation to be 
gone through. The only person 
who was disappointed at this free- 
and-easy method of arranging 
matters was Mrs. Colville. As she 
was undoubtedly the most rational 
of the party, we know what judg- 
ment may be formed of the others. 
Mrs. Colville desired, but did not 
get, an explanation. 

The bloom was not long in re- 
turning to Violet’s cheek, and a 
close observer might have detected 
a deficiency in that of Alice Col- 
ville. 

‘ Alice, dear, you see I was right, 
We all want faith,’ 

‘ Faith, dear ; in whom, or what?’ 
said Alice, waking up from a 
reverie. 

‘Why, in Frank Beauclere, to be 
sure; I never lost mine.’ 
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‘No, dear; you did not. You 
deserve him. Mine has been all in 
myself; now I must look a little 
higher.’ Saying which, she put 
her arms round her friend’s neck, 
and burst into tears. I suppose 
the nursing had been too much for 
her. 

‘Are you going to take care of 
Violet, Mrs. Colville?’ said Frank 
one morning. 

‘Yes, if you have no objection. 
I have arranged matters with 
Madame Rosenfels, who is going to 
be married, and 

‘ Married ?’ said Fr 
in surprise. 

‘Yes; why not? It seems to 
me to have happened at a remark- 
ably happy time.’ 

‘And how long do you propose 
to find a home for Violet ?’ 

‘ That, Frank, will depend entirely 
upon you, 

So Violet Carloss never changed 
her name till she became Mrs 
Frank Beauclere. There were 
great rejoicings at Lymmersfield. 
Colville with much reluctance gave 
his pupils a holiday, and his friends 
a dance, upon the occasion. The 
bells pealed out a happy congratu- 
lation. Beauvale was not behind- 
hand ; and when the young couple 
came home from their tour, the 
demonstration bore witness to his 
popularity and to the national pre- 
disposition for cakes and ale. The 
Colonel was a little subdued ; but 
he had attained a sincerity in his 
affection which gives it its only 
value. There was no alloy what- 
ever in it now. 

In truth, Everard Beauclere was 
a little changed. A man of the 
world (he was always likely to be 
that), but a little less worldly. No 
man was braver, for himself; but he 
had been hard hit in the person of 
his son. It was a good sign too 
that he did not forget his sin in the 
lightness of his punishment. It 
had ne: urly been a heavy one; and 
the Colonel was honest enough to 
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trace effects to their proper causes, 
‘Ah! but for Lord Phnlimmon and 
some little accidents, what might 
they both have been? Frank in his 
grave, and he his murderer !’ 

There are always a few friends 
who have travelled the journey 
with us, or helped us on our way; 
whose future we should be glad to 
know. Madame Rosenfels gave up 
her cottage at Lymmersfield, and, 
preparatory to her marriage, went 
to London. Her secret was in- 
violably kept by Doctor Millingen; 
but it oozed out by scraps ; and as 
truth is stranger than fiction, so 
ignorance is more noisy than know- 
ledge. She sat by herself one 
morning contemplating the possi- 
bility of turning Mr. Shearham into 
a man of fashion, and a member of 
parliament, when a mildewed-look- 
ing woman in a black bombazine 
dress and some trimmings of a 
lachrymose description entered her 
room, after a modest application 
at the door which had been unat- 
tended to. 

‘Il am given to understand, 
ma’am, that you contemplate a 
marriage with Mr. Shearham, of 
the fir mof Shearham and Fleece- 
hall ?’ 

‘May I ask by what right you 
assume anything of the sort ?’ said 
Madame; feeling that a mildewy 
woman, with some remains of good 
looks, but no crinoline, had not any 
business to put such a question to 
her. 

‘By the right which that certifi- 
vate gives me;’ and she exhibited 
a soiled piece of paper which pur- 
ported to be a copy from the mar- 
riage register of St. Pancras Church. 
‘You can verify it, ma’am, if you 
please, (you see the dates and 
names ?) and have an attested copy 
for half-a-crown.’ 

Alas! it was true. At the 
eleventh hour, Mrs. Shearham num- 
ber one had determined upon pre- 
venting Mr. Shearham from being 
sent out of the country for bigamy 
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to her detriment. She had been 
long in the enjoyment of alimony to 
the extent of seventeen and six- 
pence a week—‘ quamdiu bene se 
gesserit’—and she was not likely to 
forfeit it by any misconduct now. 

Madame Rosenfels had too much 
self-respect, even in her poverty, to 
become willingly the mistress of a 
man she had no regard for; so she 
declined to carry out the proposed 
arrangement. The 
her fortune te mpered the disappoint- 
ment to her lover. 

She was last heard of as a decayed 
Englishwoman of high birth giving 
instruction in the English language, 
and an example of English morality, 
to the daughters of a Russian noble- 
man. 

The Griffin is married. Her ex- 
traordinary talents found favour in 
the sight of Mr. Redgate, who is 
fast becoming the great man of his 
day. A brilliant discovery in con- 
nection with the action of certain 
calls it 
epidermis—has been of infinite 
service to him; but his really great 
discovery was the good qualities of 


Alice Colville. 
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diminution of 


One more Trial, but the Last. 


Her father and mother are just 
now at Lymmersfield, surrounded 
by olive branches almost fit to bear 
fruit themselves. He is more than 
ever persuaded that the modern 
system of education is a mistake. 
That it is wiser to restrain the 
pleasures of pipe-colouring in young 
gentlemen of tender years, and the 
roving propensities of eighteen by 
strict ‘discipline, than to encourage 
the neglect of scholarship and 
accuracy for the sake of bad French 
and questionable arithmetic. He 
cherishes some antiquated notions 
as to the value of Latin and Greek 
and believes that Eton and Harrow 
are still capable of producing gentle- 
men for the service of their country 
in almost any capacity. He has 
many other notions of this kind, 
with foolish prejudices on the sub- 
ject of French pockets, ornamental 
beards, billy-cock hats, and Syden- 
ham trowsers. But his views are 
obsolete; and he is about retiring 
from public life to a living to which 
the Chancellor is about to present 
him at the earnest request of Frank 
Beauclerc, M.P. for ——shire. 
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TT\HE Reform demonstrations on 
i. and after the 23rd July, with 
the resulting or concurrent disturb- 
ances in the parks and other public 
qlaces of resort, are events of more 
than temporary interest or ordinary 
significance. We look upon them 
as important signs of the times; and 
as they have been studiously mis- 
interpreted, we shall briefly recall 
attention to the precise facts and 
the pregnant conclusion to be drawn 
from them. 

Few things are more remarkable 
or (we think) more lamentable of 
late years than the growth and 
spread of the doctrines,—that might 
makes right : that success sanctions 
wrong: that the end justifies the 
means: that strong volition is the 
grand quality of statesmanship ; 
and that mankind are best go- 
verned by corrupting or coercing 
them. Particular writers have 
helped to bring about this dispo- 


sition of mind by their peculiar 
system of hero-worship, and it 
would be strange if the popular 
judgment had not been blinded or 
confused for a period by the dazzling 
examples of Louis Napoleon, Cavour, 


and Bismarck. Giving them full 
credit for boldness and grandeur of 
conception, and even (as regards 
the Italian and the Prussian) for 
exalted patriotism, it is undeniable 
that theyall three attained their ends 
by setting aside principle, by alter- 
nately resorting to violence and de- 
ceit, by systematically disregarding 
the obligations of morality and inter- 
national law. Yet two of them are 
already the objects of unqualified 
admiration to the indiscriminating 
many ; and so soon as the impression 
of recent arrogance and lawlessness 
has lost its freshness, the same pre- 
eminence will be readily conceded 
to the third. 

One sign and consequence of 
the tone and tendency thus gene- 
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rated was the manner in which the 
cruel and arbitrary proceedings of 
the Jamaica authorities have been 
viewed by the bulk of the higher 
classes in England; a large pro- 
portion of whom still think that the 
amount of suffering inflicted, or of 
bad passions let loose, mattered 
nothing so long as an unpremedi- 
tated outbreak, magnified by fear 
into conspiracy and rebellion, was 
effectually suppressed. It was use- 
less to dwell upon the wanton hang- 
ing, shooting, flogging, and burning 
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for three weeks after all semblance 
of resistance was at an end, or on 
the degrading and demoralising 
nature of the duty on which British 
soldiers and seamen were employed; 
duty from which an average hang- 
man would have shrunk. Equally 
unavailing was it to point out the 
terrible precedent that would be 
established if the summary execu- 
tion of a political agitator, like 
Gordon, were to be deemed justi- 
fied by the fact that it was impera- 
tively demanded by the dominant 
party who dreaded and detested 
him. The enlightened advocates 
of justice and humanity had some 
difficulty in procuring a_hesita- 
ting condemnation of the worst 
atrocities ; and if Lord Carnarvon 
had not prudently followed the 
course marked out by Mr. Cardwell, 
it was quite upon the cards that 
ex-Governor Eyre would have been 
consoled for his dismissal by a pub- 
lic dinner with Sir John Pakington 
or Mr. Adderley in the chair. 
Another unequivocal proof of the 
prevalence and strength of arbitrary 
notions is the spirit in which the 
Reform Bills of the late Govern- 
ment were received, and the position 
taken up by Mr. Lowe, amidst the 
applause of the Derbyites and an 
influential section of the Liberals. 
Well was it said by Mr. Gladstone 
that the creed of these confederates 
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was mistrust of the people tempered 
by fear. But what a change must 
have come over the popular mind 
within twelve years, when Bills 
which would have been generally 
deemed safe, cautious and (if any- 
thing) over-moderate in 1854, could 
be successfully denounced as sub- 
versive and revolutionary in 1866,— 
when the extension of the franchise 
to 200,000 out of some 3,000,000 
artisans or working men, could be 
plausibly described as giving them 
a decided preponderance in a legis- 
lature like ours? Yet so it was; 
and every one who attempted to put 
in a word for the proposed recipients 
on the ground of their being Eng- 
lishmen,—peaceable, well disposed, 
order-loving Englishmen, bred up 
with just notions of industry and 
property,— was denounced as a 
shallow sentimentalist, an advocate 
of the rights of man as expounded 
by Tom Paine, or (what has now 
become the most damaging of re- 
proaches) the friend and follower 
of Mr. Bright. 

At the self-same time it was an 
admitted fact that such of the work- 
ing class as had votes, far from 


combining for the advancement of 


any class interests or dangerous opi- 
nions, had used their votes in such 
a manner as to be absolutely undis- 
tinguishable; whilst the patience 
under exclusion of those who had 
none, was urged in evidence of their 
indifference or incapacity for the 
privileges of self-government. 

To refute this argument, or bring 
the matter to a test, the committee 
of the Reform League resolved on 
a series of ‘demonstrations ;’ and 
when they so resolved, we must 
presume that they meant their de- 
monstrations to be peaceable, for 
otherwise they would retard in- 
stead of promoting their cause; 
they would give their adversaries 
fresh vant: age ground instead of dis- 
lodging them from that which they 
had taken up. Every numerous 
gathering or procession is open 
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to the objection that it attracts 
pickpockets and ‘roughs;’ and 
there is point in the remark made 
by a journeyman tinker to a friend 
of ours: ‘We working men may 
stand about and block up the streets 
as long as we choose, if we will shout 
for a beggarly foreigner who comes 
over to marry one of our princesses 
and live on our earnings ; but when 
we get together to claim our rights, 
or complain of our wrongs, the 
police are set upon us to prevent 
what you gentry call encumbering 
the thoroughfares. 

Public meetings are an essen- 
tial part of constitutional govern- 
ment as hitherto understood in 
this country; and it is far from 
clear that, held as they have been 
and will be, at rare intervals and 
on extraordinary occasions, they 
would, if duly licensed, interfere 
more with the regular enjoyment of 
the parks than volunteer or other 
military reviews. The wish to 
make out that they necessarily lead 
to disorder, and the tendency to ex- 
aggerate uny mischief or irregu- 
larity directly or indirectly con- 
nected with them, are additional 
indications of the arbitrary notions 
which we deprecate. Thus, two 
panes of glass having been cracked 
in the Athenzeum Club, probably by 
some mischievous boy, the leading 
journal stated in a les ding article 
that the windows of that club had 
been ‘ smashed ;’ and a transparent 
hoax was adroitly made available 
to spread the belief that the assumed 
‘smashing’ was intended by the 
‘popular leaders’ for the Carlton 
Club. 

Throughout the whole of the Re- 
form discussions of this year, the 
conduct and language of those who 
may be supposed to have an imme- 
diate interest in the extension of the 
franchise, contrasted most favour- 
ably with the conduct and language 
of those who were most vehemently 
opposed to it; and we make no ex- 
ception for what was said or done on 
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either side in relation to the parks. 
The Government blunder here con- 
sisted in confounding matters essen- 
tially distinct, in raising an indepen- 
dent and highly irritating issue on a 
topie which all experience shows to 
be one of extreme delicacy. The 
well-known reply of his celebrated 
kinsman, Sir Robert, to George I. 
(when he inquired what it would 
cost to shut up the parks) might 
have put Mr. Walpole on his guar rd; 
and a strong warning was contained 
in the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into 
the park disturbances of 1835. 
‘ Whether,’ say they, ‘the holding 
of any such meeting was contem- 
plated, it is difficult to say; but it 
is certain that the police notice was 
understood by many, not as pro- 
hibiting a meeting in this limited 
sense, but as interdicting and pro- 
hibiting any meeting or assembly of 
large numbers of persons in Hyde 
Park on the 1st July (1835). Lhis 
construction induced many to go to the 
park to assert a right which they 
imagine oL to be impugns ol by the notic e 
of the polic e comnvissioners.’ 

Precisely the same effect was pro- 
duced by the prohibitory y notice of 
Mr. Walpole and Sir Richard Mayne, 
who, by closing the gates against 
the entire public, confirme .d the im- 
pression and precipitated the cata- 
strophe. 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette (Aug. 9), signing himself 
‘ An Eye-witness,’ writes : 

Although the gates of the park were 
locked on the Monday evening at 5 p.m., 
not only was no attempt made to clear it, 
but discretionary orders were actually left 
at the gate to admit well known persons 
who wished to be present at the attack 
about to be made by Messrs, Beales and 
Dickson; and at the time the rails were 
first bornedown by the mob, the assailants 
could Sir Richard Mayne sitting on 
horseback opposite the Marble Arch, sup- 
ported on his right by the Duke of Man- 
chester and on his left by the Duke of 
Sutherland, and backed by crowds of the 
usual frequenters of the park in carriages, 
on horseback, and on foot. 


see 
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Such an indiscreet arrangement as this was 
justly irritating to those who were excluded 
on the occasion, and in my opinion had con- 
siderable influence in provoking the outrages 
which ensued. 


The vast majority of the persons 
who pulled down the railings were 
wholly unconnected with the Re- 
form movement, and were attracted 
to the ground by the indiscreet pro- 
vocation of the authorities, not by 
the members of the Reform Le: ague, 
who filed off quietly, and were actu. 
ally holding their meeting else- 
where whilst the work of destruction 
was going on. Neither will it con- 
duce to a correct understanding of 
the emergency to go on asserting, 
contrary to the clearest evidence, 
that nearly a mile of railings were 
simultane ously pulled down ‘without 
the co-operation of a better class of 
persons than are commonly engaged 
in lawless proceedings. Admitting 
the law to be clear that even a 
just claim cannot be maintained ina 
violentand tumultuous manner, such 
is far from being the general under- 
standing ; and we are not aware 
that any indictment or information 
has been successfully prosecuted 
against the member of parliament, 
the lord of the Scilly Isles, who re- 
cently led a little army of ‘ navvies’ 
to make war against the lord of the 
manor of Birkhampstead. 

The abortive attempt to exclude 
the general public, besides provok- 
ing a mischievous defiance of the 
authorities, established the utter 
powerlessness of those authorities to 
enforce their prohibitory decrees; 
and voices were heard in high places 
declaring that, when once they had 
made up their minds to keep out 
the people, they should have em- 
ployed any amount of force neces- 
sary for the purpose. In other 
words, the horse and foot guards, 
which were uselessly and imprv- 
dently paraded, should have charged 
or fired upon the crowd. But per- 
sons who use this language are 
haply ignorant that, assuming the 
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legal right to exclude, most of the 
intruders were merely trespassers, 
and the law of England does not 
sanction the prevention or punish- 
ment of a trespass by death. If, 
indeed, the Riot Act had been read, 
the intruders must have dispersed 
at their own proper peril. But how 
long would a Tory government have 
lasted after causing blood to be shed 
insuch a quarrel? What was repre- 
sented as weakness in Mr. Walpole’s 
subsequent conduct always struck 
us as most fortunate, if not com- 
mendable. If he had endeavoured 
to carry off matters with a high 
hand, instead of temporising and 
conciliating, a really formidable 
series of disturbances might have 
been produced.! 

The legal right was defined and 
described by the law officers of the 
Crown in 1835: 


1. We think that there is a right in 
point of law to close the gates and exclude 
the public from the Parks. 

2. We think that, the gates being open, 
there is a right on the part of the Crown to 
exclude persons attempting to gain admis- 
sion; but we do not think this right should 
be exercised against particular individuals 
unless in case of previous misconduct. 

3. If persons who have entered com- 
mence to preach or play, they cannot be 
turned out without proper notice to them 
that the permission or license of the Crown 
to the publie to enjoy the Park is condi- 
tional only, and does not apply to persons 
who so conduct themselves; and the best 
way of giving such notice is by posting it 
up at the entrances of the Parks. 

The authority to close and to exclude the 
public from the Parks is that which every 
landowner has to prevent the public from 
trespassing on his lands; for we are of 
opinion that the public have not acquired 
any legal right to use the Parks by reason 
of the continued user under the license and 
by favour of the Crown. 

(Signed) A. E. Cocxsurn. 
Ricuarp BerueEt. 
W. H. Wirtes. 
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Adopting the analogy of the pri- 
vate landowner, we will suppose 
that, being the proprietor of a park 
in the vicinity of a town, he per- 
mitted the townspeople to use it at 
reasonable hours, and that the cor- 
poration in return undertook the 
management and defrayed the ex- 
penses of laying it out and keeping 
it up. What would be the respec- 
tive rights of the landowner and the 
townspeople in this case ? By what 
form or length of notice could they 
terminate the arrangement respec- 
tively, or could the landowner ter- 
minate it at all after large sums had 
been expended by the community 
in improvements and embellish- 
ments for a series of years? It 
would be for the common good 
that the user should be subject 
to regulation, and such a state 
of things would by no means 
imply an abandonment of the right 
of property in the soil; but the 
enforcement or protection of that 

right might task the ingenuity of 
the most consummate law yer of the 
day. 

Again, when the law officers laid 
down in broad terms that there is : 
right in point of law to close the 
gates and exclude the public, did 
they contemplate permanent or 
capricious exclusion? Did they 
mean to say that the gates might be 
closed at any time, or for any length 
of time, at the discretion of the 
Rangers or other representatives of 
the Crown? Might the Commis- 
sioner of Works (the representative 
of the public) and his gardeners be 
excluded with the rest? Quiet, 
respectable people coming to take 
their evening walk, ride, or drive, 
find the gates closed against them 
because pious enthusiasts want to 
preach, or political agitators to 





' Les meneurs réformistes se sont heureusement apergus a temps qu’ils faisaient fausse 


route, 


Touchés par I'honnéteté du ministre de I'Intérieur, M. Walpole, gue le sentiment 


de sa responsabilité attendrissait jusqu aux larmes, ils ont travaillé de bonne foi 4 calmer la 


tempéte quiils avaient soulevée.— Revue des Deux Mondes. 


We do Mr. Walpole the 


Justice of believing that his emotion was caused by something higher and better than a 


selfish sense of his responsibility. 
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make orations. Is this, we will not 
say safe or prudent, but is it strictly 
legal? If so, the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that no amount of money or 
labour expended on property, with 
the sanction of the proprietor, can 
create or confer any sort of claim 
or privilege as against bim. — 
justifies the closing the parks a 
unseasonable hours. It does ah 
justify closing them at seasonable 
hours. Possibly it may be held 
a fair exercise of the reserved 
rights of property to prohibit the 
entrance of a procession; but we 
doubt whether an individual who 
entered after notice for the purpose 
of preaching or making a speech, 
would be liable to an action for 
trespass, although, if he created a 
disturbance, he might be restrained 
or ejected by the park-keepers. 

Our own opinion is that an Act 
of Parliament will be required to 
place the law relating to the parks 
on a sound footing, by vesting full 
powers in the Ranger or the Com- 
missioner of Public Works, and 
imposing specific penelties for 
breaches of such regulations as may 
be framed. It is therefore useless 
to discuss the technical question 
further than is necessary to show 
that the merits are not so decidedly 
against the leaders of the Reform 
League as has been hastily taken 
for granted. That they have been 
unjustly charged with causing the 
destruction of the rails, may also 
be inferred from the character of 
the largest and most important of 
the ensuing meetings held under 
their auspices. The Times was 
obliged to admit that the meeting in 
theAgr ‘icultural Hall at Islington v was 
composed of persons whose manner : 
dress and appearance showed them 
to belong mostly to the lower section 
of the middle class, including the 
better sort of artisans and me- 
chanics ; and the sole objection that 
could be raised was that discussion 
was rendered impracticable by the 
size of the building and the numbers 
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to be addressed. But discussion 
was not the object, nor is it the 
primary object of any large assem- 
blages, provincial or metropolitan ; 
which are commonly held to mani- 
fest concurrence of opinion upon 
subjects familiar to the audience. 
The resolutions are settled before- 
hand, and discussion is more fre- 
quently discouraged and deprecated 
than invited. 

‘The meeting at Guildhall,’ says 
the Times, ‘ had this great advantage 
over its predecessors—that it was 
possible for a large part of the 
audience to hear Tt was 
undoubtedly a quiet and well be- 
haved assembly, and the promoters 
appear to have taken care that those 
admitted, or, at any rate, the great 
majority ‘of them, should be trust- 
worthy people.’ The hall, which 
holds between five and six thou- 
sand, overflowed, and the Lord 
Mayor, in ope ning the proceedings, 
exc laimed, ‘That 2 man must have a 
heart of stone who could witness 
the magnificent sight before him 
without the deepest emotion.’ ‘To 
quote again from the leading jour- 
nal, ‘the speakers were all working 
men, except their president, and we 
are bound to say that they most of 
them made very good speeches. 
Mr. Beales was rather prosy and 
more bitter in some of his remarks 
than was necessary, but the working 
men themselves were, on the whole, 
both brief and good- -humoured.’ 
The passage deemed unnecessarily 
bitter in Mr. Beales’ speech was 
probably the vindicatory one : 

The Times most ludicrously and extra- 
vagantly laid to the charge of the Reform 
League, and to the charge of the Reform 
League alone, all the mischief which fol- 
lowed. It was, nevertheless, as certain as 
that he was then speaking that the sole 
cause of all that mischief was the ill-advised 
and injudicious and vexatious attempt 
which had been made to shut out the 
people from the parks by closing the gates ; 
and the truth of that observation was 
borne out by the good order which had 
marked the meetings which had been held 
the same evening in Trafalgar Square and 
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the recent magnificent demonstration in the 
Agricultural Hall. And what had led to 
such demonstrations? Invective after in- 
vective had been poured forth against the 
working classes. They had been charac- 
terised by one who was well known to the 
Times as so venal, so ignorant, and so 
vicious as to be unfit to be admitted to the 
exercise of the franchise. The working 
men had assembled in their halls in the 
first instance to protest against such a 
falsehood, but their meetings thus held 
were either ridiculed or ignored, and they 
then deemed it to be their duty to meet in 
larger numbers out of doors. Acting upon 
that view, they selected Hyde Park as a 
place where these assemblages might have 
the effect of at last bringing conviction 
home to the minds of their opponents. In 
doing so they had no wish to have recourse 
to brute foree. They simply sought to 
meet where reviews and other large gather- 
ings had been held. They, moreover, chose 
an unfrequented spot in the park, and a 
time when all the aristocratic loungers 
would in all probability have left for their 
homes. Now, if, under those circumstances, 
it was true that the Crown had a right to 
exclude the public from the parks, was it, 
he would ask, wise or expedient to exercise 
that right? 


The strongest arguments were 
deduced by Mr. Potter from the 
amount invested by the working 
class in savings banks and co-ope- 
rative societies, which are admirably 
conducted by managers chosen from 
amongst the members. But the 
best hit of the evening was Mr. 
Odgers’ commentary on an indis- 
creet remark of Mr. Disraeli’s, 
which, taken seriously, contributed 
to circulate a most mischievous 
impression of the state of the metro- 
polis at the time:—‘ I live (said the 
right hon. gentleman) close to the 
spot where disturbances have oc- 
curred, and I am not quite sure 
that I shall get home in safety to- 
night, if, indeed, by this time I have 
a home to go to.’ This, coming from 
the leader of the House of Commons, 
fully justified the working man’s 
retort : 

Who were the men who had replaced the 
late Liberal Administration? The Earl of 
Derby had declared from his place in Par- 
liament that his mission was to stem the 


tide of democracy, but it would be a woeful 
time for the noble earl and his party if he 
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persisted in the attempt. The merits of 
Mr. Disraeli would bear no comparison 
with those of Mr. Gladstone. There was 
not, indeed, a man who could put his finger 
upon a page in history and point out one 
deed of Mr. Disraeli’s that was worth two- 
pence. Mr. Disraeli was always willing 
enough to make sneering speeches in the 
House of Commons, and when he rose a 
few nights previously and said that he did 
not know whether he should be able to go 
home, or, indeed, whether he had a home 
to go to, people might have expected that 
he would have favoured them with a second 
edition of the story of the Wandering 
Jew. 


Such being, by common admis- 
sion, the character and composition 
of the meetings called by the 
Reform League, we may judge of 
the reasonableness of the reproaches 
levelled against Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone for not coming for- 
ward to support the cause of order 
by a protest or declaration of some 
sort. They were bound, it would 
seem, to repeat the part acted by 
Sheridan during the mutiny at the 
Nore, and fling all party considera- 
tions to the winds for the salvation 
of society. And so, perhaps, they 
would, if the occasion had arisen, 
but it was a little too much to 
expect that they should anticipate 
it, by confounding a local, temporary 
and unpremeditated outbreak of 
popular wilfulness, with a general 
spirit of disaffection, or an organised 
resistance to authority. 

The language of the Government 
and their supporters resembled that 
of the fox who had lost his tail: 
‘ We have made a sad mess of it. We 
have first caused a row, and then 
exaggerated it into an insurrec- 
tionary movement. We have reck- 
lessly exposed the police to be pelted, 
and the Guards to be laughed at. 
We have tried in vain to throw the 
blame on Mr. Beales. Why do you 
not adopt our blunder? Why will 


you not say something to somebody 
to the effect that you think the 
closing of the park-gates an admi- 
rable piece of tactics, the destruc- 
tion of the railings an overt act of 
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rebellion, Mr. Disraeli’s fears for 
his mansion at Grosvenor Gate well 
founded, and the Reform League a 
hotbed of sedition which should be 
summarily suppressed ? The least 
you can do is to tell Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Mill that they are foolish incon- 
siderate persons, who discredit hy 
co-operating with you, and are 
simply encumbering you by their 
help.’ This is hardly an exaggera- 
tion of the mingled remonstrances, 
reproaches, and advice with which 
the two chiefs of the Liberal party 
have been assailed. 

‘I rejoice,’ said Lord Chatham, 
‘that America has resisted. Three 
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millions of people so dead to all the 
feelings of liberty as voluntarily to 
submit to be slaves, would have 
been fit instruments to make slaves 
of all the rest.’ We rejoice that the 
working classes have risen to repel 
the imputation of indifference to the 
possession of the electoral franchise, 
Such indifference would imply con- 
scious incapacity for self-government 
or worse ; and the prolonged exclu- 
sion, whether forced or voluntary, 
of the bulk of the people from 
political rights, would be a strain 
on the constitution under which it 
might eventually give way. 





